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Atlantic Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





On the tub-sized surface of Atlantic 
Bond you can print any plates 
(including fine-screen half-tones) 
with ordinary make-ready. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK CITY—Harper Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BRIDGEPORT—Lasher & Gleason, Inc. Molten Paper Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
CINCINNATI—The Culbertson PaperCompany PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
DALLAS—OlImsted-Kirk Co. ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison Paper Co. TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 


ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Knives 


Here’s something you can figure on with White Knives— when you are 
tushed there is no waiting and fussing with knives that will not cut. 


Are those the kind you want? 


33 Columbia St. 


Yeo. LY, Whale Company Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ww 




















Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 





The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 72, No. 6 Harry Hitman, Editor March, 1924 








Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 








| 
| TERMS— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
| Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 













































¥. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Picasam Press 
MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 





dugast 18, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgis 


Gentlemen: 


The only pessidle objection to the blenket 
hich we can see is that it takes up 60 much room'on 


tl 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec. 


3 HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
nai (Remus Mt TFanfaud 
‘ 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CARMICHAEL 





CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 






RELIEF 
BLANKETS 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NON-OBSOLESCENCE 


Exclusive features of 
the new Intertype 
Power Keyboard Side 


Units: No operations 


Your Protection Unites No operations 


ing keys. Same “‘touch”’ 
NTERTYPE non-obsolescence means that no = i eee 
Standardized Intertype has ever become sili gps le 
obsolete. With interchangeable machines, inter- mechanical actions. 
changeable equipment, and interchangeable detail wie es toga 
parts, the Intertype owner is always prepared for 

any changes that future business may demand. 
Even new Intertype improvements, such as the 
recent Power Keyboard Side Units, are standard- 
ized and applicable to outstanding Standardized 
Intertypes. Which do you prefer— scrapping, sell- 
ing or “trading in” —ata loss 

—or Intertype Non-Obsoles- 

cence? 

















No 

Extra 

Motions 

with Intertype —_— — 




















INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO, Rand-MecNally Building MEMPHIS, 77 McCall Street 
N FRANCISCO, 560 How: — Street 
Sales Offices: BOSTON, P Federal Street LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main Street 
Canadian Representatives: Toronto Ty pe Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia St., Kings Cross, London, ; 


| 
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The AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS that will 


give you maximum service 


J THE KELLY 


RINTING PRESS INVESTMENT is made for the purpose of realizing a satis- 
factory profit from operation. Most presses show some profit; some prove an expense. 
It is therefore wise to thoroughly investigate before purchasing to insure that the 
right selection is made. 








The Owners of more than Thirty-two Hundred 
Kelly Automatic Presses have decided that the 
Kelly is the press for maximum service 







Many of these have used Kelly Automatic Presses for years and know that they 
are the supreme profit makers in their plants. What better evidence of printing 
press efficiency can be found? No Automatic Job Press handles so large a range of 
work, none operates at such high, constantly maintained speed, none has the 
conveniences or exclusive features that make presswork a pleasure to the operator. 
Let us mail you several opinions from your fellow craftsmen to prove our claims. 








American Type Founders Company 


SELLING HOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












Tue Ketty AUTOMATIC PREss WITH EXTENSION DELIVERY 


































































GOUDY HANDTOOLED AND GOUDY OLDSTYLE TEAGUE BORDERS VANITY INITIAL MODERN BRACKETS 
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SICGHE take pleasure in announcing the 
A 9/224) names of a few of the larger plants 
e in the eastern states who have re- 
cently contracted for one or more of the 


new All Purpose Model 12 LINOGRAPHS 


The Fairchild Press, Inc. 
New York City 


4 Model 12 LINOGRAPHS 


NOW INSTALLED 


American-Republican 
Waterbury, Conn. 
1 Model 12 LINOGRAPH 


NOW INSTALLED 


New York Times 
New York City 


2 Model 12 LINOGRAPHS 


NOW BEING INSTALLED 


Jersey Journal 


Jersey City, N. J. 
3 Model 12 LINOGRAPHS 


TO BE INSTALLED IN NEW BUILDING 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


European Agency Australasia, South Africa South American Agency 


ET. PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE AULT & WIBORG 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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POUVNGRUNUUHOUO OUT ONN 


Interviews With Royal Customers 


‘No further worries 
about plates” 


Says A. F. DuBois 


of the famous press in 
Rochester, New York 


i ime DUBOIS PRESS is famous for its color printing. 
Long runs of high-class clothing booklets, horticultural 
catalogues and other work of a steady, repeat-order nature. 


This means that they must have dependable duplicates— 
indeed, the success of their whole effort is a matter of getting 
electrotypes which measure up to the rigid requirements of 
their class of printing. 


Therefore, it was very gratifying to have Mr. DuBois 
say in a recent interview: 


“For years we have been sending our business to Philadelphia 
with the feeling that we need have no further worries about 
plates. You have furnished us with perfect printing plates that 
have always stood up and given maximum results. Then, too, 
while Royal is a large house, you have given us the impression, 
all through the years, that the little business of the DuBois 
Press is one of your most important accounts.’ 

As a matter of fact, the DuBois account is not “little,”’ 
and even if it were, Royal would prize it as evidence of the 
bond which exists between ourselves and craftsmen-printers 
of the DuBois type located throughout the United States. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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You Can Make More Profit 


























PT 
= HE LEE Two-Revolution Press, be- from jar and rumble, thereby reducing = 
= cause of its ready adaptability to a the cost of maintenance and power to a = 
= wide range of work, has proven itself a very low figure. z 
=: most popular and profitable cylinder press The construction is simple and very rigid, : 
= to hundreds of printers throughout the and because it has the smallest number = 
«=| eee. of parts necessary, it reduces the time 2 
= Due to its simplicity of construction and required for their adjustment to a mini- = 
= ease of handling, and because of easy mum. = 
= access from all sides, adjustments can be The materials used in its construction : 
=: made quickly when changing over to dif- are of the highest standard thereby insur- = 
= ferent size forms and in making changes ing long service and the least possibility = 
= and corrections on the press. of delay due to repairs. = 


Its moderate original cost, low expense of The responsibility of the manufacturers 
operation and high production, combined of the Lee Press is backed by an experi- 
with the easy accessibility to all partswhen once of more than a third of a century 
making ready, enables you to produce work ,, producers of high grade printing 
at a minimum of expense. machinery and other equipment, and 
The Lee Two-Revolution Press runs with leaves no doubt as to their dependability 
a smooth, easy, quiet movement, free and service. 


Full information will be quickly supplied by the manufacturer 
write for it today 





or any dealer 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 West 19th Street 


Canadian Representative: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto 
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In estimating printing jobs the use of the Reference Book of 
WESTVACO Mill Brand Papers, cogether with The Mill 
Price List, zmsures your customer of a proper paper at a 
proper cost 


c a afZ y rh o\%, 0 x" 











Da W estvaco Mill Brand Papers sold through The Mill Price List 


Velvo-Enamel Pinnacle Extra Strong Westvaco M. F. Minerco Bond 


Embossing Enamel White Pink Blue Canary Goldenrod 
Marquette Enamel White ‘India Tint Westvaco Eggshell Origa Writing 


White Canary 
Sterling Enamel Westvaco Ideal Litho. Westvaco Text Westvaco Index Bristol 


Coated One Side White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod White Buff Blue pe wee 


Westmont Enamel Westvaco Cover Westvaco Post Card 
India Tint Westvaco Super White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod Cream 


West Vircinia Putp & Paper Company « New York and Chicago 








A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS OF WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp © Paper Co. 


Xe 


Atlanta . . . The Chatfield & WoodsCo. Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
Augusta, Me. . . The Arnold-RobertsCo. | New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore Bradley-Reese Co. New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
Birmingham Graham Paper Co. New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnold-Roberts Co. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Buffalo. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. _ Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. _ Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. _— Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Cleveland The Union Paper & Twine Co. Providence. . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Dallas Graham Paper Co. Richmond ... Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Detroit. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
El Paso Graham Paper Co. St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
Houston Graham Paper Co. SanFrancisco . . . Blake, Mofhtt&Towne 
Kansas City Graham Paper Co. _— Seattle American Paper Co. 
Los Angeles ... Blake, Mofhtt€&’Towne Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Milwaukee The E.A.Bouer Co. = Washington,D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Minneapolis Graham Paper Co. York, Pa R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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NATIONAL 
aie BLANK Boow Co. 
tovvone Mass 
NATIONAL 
OOO LAr ARO BOV=0 BOR = » 4 ee ” 
National Blank Book Compans 
Holaoke. Mass. 





Dexter Polder Co., 
28 ‘est 23rd street, 
New York ,!I.¥. 


Gentlemen: 


KIKI MIRRORS 


ovr Jet.er ef she 4%. anst., and in. You may he interested to know that we have been 
using six of yo: automatic feeders on our ‘iehle “resces 
cu installed Jast su:mer nave for the last fifteen years. They have heen, and are stil} 
giving absolute satisfaction. 
* exceeded cur expectations. We 
s 5 We have run stock of various thicknesses from 
two Pzedere on our two Miehle Presses heavy tag.board cover stock to thin parchment paper; also 
a ss four color process work and have had no trouble in getting 
Pres3 01 a bre. d ave age. a perfect register. 
cn car #3 “ienle, The simplicity of operation permits the profitable 
Ss is protatly handling of short runs and a substantial increase in pro- 
Seat eae ae duction over hand fed presees. 
ty TEARS Ape eny aes nuch of our work ic ruled, and we find ita 
sere 18 far sore particular advantare to be able to feed front or back ruide 
ep te ee with equal speed and accuracy, 
Wishing you@ prosperous and ‘lappy New ew Year, 
cl auy fusther service we are 


You re very truly, 


NATIONAL ALANR ROCK CO, 


SY 
Foranan - Print rt. 


wonday nersans, “azing reaay 2y liovrs, teeding 7 
suesday, . € 
"ednesda’’ 
Taureday ” 


A 














Satiraay (:a)f ca.) 
Total ru cing time 





‘The Complete Story of Cross Feeders 


‘Two Feeders give us the product of a ‘Using six of your Automatic Feeders 
third press on a broad average." for the last 15 years.” 


“Forty ae <= day on one side is ‘Have run stock from heavy tag 
very common. board stock to thin parchment paper." 
‘Far more accuracy on machine fed 


work than on hand fed work.” Four color process work and have 


had no trouble in getting a perfect 
‘\Average 2135 per hour for week. register.” 


Monday feeding . 7'; hours 15,000 sheets eeu ee P : 
Tuesday feeding . 10 hours 20,500 sheets Simplicity of operation permits the 
Wednesday feeding 10 hours 22,000 sheets 5 hb 
Thursday feeding. 10 hours 22,500 sheets profitable handling of short runs. 
Friday feeding . . 10 hours 22,000 sheets ‘“ ° . = 

Saturday feeding . 4 hours 38,000 sheets A substantial increase in produc- 


51% hours 110,000 sheets" tion over hand fed presses.” 





An EXTRA EARNING POWER of $2,000 
or more each year on each Cross Automatic 
Feeder equipped cylinder press—the booklet 
Extra Cylinder Press Profits shows how this 
EXTRA EARNING POWER can be realized. 
You should investigate this. A note written 
NOW will bring a copy of this booklet to you. 
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DEXTER FOLDER CO., 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
Agents 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL E. G. MYERS DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Dallas, Texas Ailanta, Ga. 


FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS STITCHER- FEEDERS BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Style ““B” for Cross Feeders 
or any Continuous Feeder 





For Cross Feeders and 
Embossing Presses 


St le 66 B 99 Paper Lift is the latest devel- 
7 opment of the ROUSE fac- 
tory and is designed for use with Cross Feeders (or 
any continuous feeder) only. It is a high Lift sup- 
ported by four posts on the floor. Between the 
ROUSE Lift and the press is a run-board (1) which 
extends along the rear of two or more presses. One 
man walks along run-board (1) lifting paper from 
the Paper Lift which is convenient at his hand — 








turns and places it on the Cross Feeder (4) and to work at the side of the press merely 
steps down to platform (2). He never carries paper up or down Cross Feeder ladder (3). 


One man can take care of three Cross Feeders by 
this method. 


St ] e ae A” for Embossing Presses. This 
A Lift is designed for all hand fed 
presses where the load beams can not be bolted to the 
press frame, and particularly for use with embossing 


presses. It is supported by four posts from the floor and 
is equipped with load moving mechanism. 


Rouse Lifts for Cutters and Creasers 


Either styles “A,” “C,” “CC,” “D” or “E” may be 
used with Cutters and Creasers or any cardboard presses, 
depending on the style of the press. We will supply 
further information on request. 


Tee 


PIT LIFTS OR SPECIAL PAPER LIFTS 


To Meet Any Pressroom Condition 
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Style “A”? for Embossing Press 
or Pit Lift 
or Cutter and Creaser 





PIT LIFTS—When running heavy stock, the stock piles up at the delivery end of the 
press so rapidly that some plants have had ROUSE design a Pit Lift whereby the Paper 
Lift receives the finished stock at the delivery end of the press and gradually lowers 
the pile through a hole cut in the floor, thereby eliminating the continuous labor of 


removing stock from the delivery end of the press. 


TRANSFER LIFTS—Printers find it necessary to transfer truck loads of paper from one 
truck to another and for this purpose a ROUSE Lift Style “A,” or either style of ceiling 
Lift, is erected in a convenient open space in the plant and used solely for transfer purposes. 


Special Lifts Made to Order. ROUSE will design and manufac- 


ture a Paper Lift to fit special conditions in any printing plant. 


























H.B. ROUSE & CO) 


2214-16 WARD ST., CHICAGO 
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When Writing Us for Information 


Explain Conditions in Your Pressroom Fully 


In order to quote prices or give advice on installation of ROUSE Paper Lifts, we must 
have definite and accurate information regarding each press as follows: (1) Make of press 
and style number; (2) one-color or two-color ; (3) cutter and creaser ; (4) embosser, etc. ; 
(5) size of press bed. Example: ‘“Miehle 5-0 two-color, bed 52x65.”’ If room is not 
sufficient to install Lift behind press (see scale below), clearly indicate whether press 
must be moved forward or to the side. Always state whether press is hand-fed or 
equipped with a Cross (or any continuous) Feeder. Remember that ceiling Lifts can not 
be installed on a saw tooth roof. When ordering floor Lifts ““C,” “fA” or “‘F”’ (hand-fed 
press only) give measurements from diagram below carefully as follows: (A) floor to rear 
feed-board bottom edge, (B) Across rear outside frame, (C) Platform to floor, (D) end 
of platform to feed-board edge, (E) Inside frame to feed-board edge, (F) inside frame 
to frame end, (G) show feed-board slope, (H) platform width, (I) height of steps. In 
addition to above, supply this information when ordering ceiling Lifts (either for hand 
feeding or Cross Feeder) “CC,” “CCC,” “D,” “DD” or “E”’: (1) Floor to ceiling, (2) 
state if ceiling is wood, steel or concrete, (3) indicate inches from center to center of any 
beams, (4) distance nearest beam is from feeder’s edge or rear edge of feed-board. 


Ordering Cross Feeder Lifts “B,” ““D,” “DD” or “E,” special measurements needed are 
exact distance center to center of Cross Feeder post supports; then roll Cross Feeder 
back to extreme rear position and measure accurately from the Cross Feeder bar 
(indicated at (4) in diagram on opposite page) to the floor. State if Lifts “D,” “DD” 
or “E”’ are to hang at rear or side of press. 








F INCHES 












































Floor Space Required by Rouse Paper Lift 
Floor space must be figured whether a floor Lift or ceiling Lift is ordered. Required space is determined 
by taking the width (not length) of press bed and adding number of inches indicated in the table below: 


Styles “C,” “CC” and “D”—add 8 in. to press bed width; Styles “DD,” “F” and “CCC” (for two- 
color presses only) add 20 in.; Style “E” add 1 in.; Styles “A” and “B” add 10 in. Example: 
“Style ‘C’ for 4-o Miehle: bed 46x 62 in., add 8 in. to 46, making space required 54 in.” 


ALWAYS SPECIFY VOLTAGE AND TYPE OF CURRENT 


IN CANADA, Rouse Heavy Products sold exclusively by 
Toronto — Montreal TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited Winnipeg — Regina 


























[H. B. ROUSE & CO (E>: 
oF 2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO ™ aN 
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Maintain The CRAIG Electro- 


Increased Magnetic Gas Device 


P ress P roduc- attached to cylinder presses, have proven 
tion with over and over again in innumerable good 
pressrooms throughout the country to be 
Improved instrumental in facilitating increased press 
. production with improved quality. Indeed 
Quality pressmen often declare the Craig Device to 
be indispensable to the attainment of the 
best results—full color and high speed with- 

out slip-sheeting. 


Send for our booklet, “Speeding Up the Presses.” It tells how 
the profits have been increased in many large printing plants. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























The 


| LIBERTY 


Range: 514x6 to 22x32. 


Angles, Parallels, or 
Combinations of Both. 


Prices, $555 to $990 


Complete with Motor 


Founded on a combination of simplicity and honest construction, the Liberty has in five 
years time grown from the smallest to the largest producers of job folding machines in 
the entire world. 

This tremendous growth is certainly a monument to the good judgment of America’s 
Printers in their “open arms” reception of a machine, so long and so badly needed to 
complete their Bindery equipment. The Liberty is built in various Models to meet the 
requirements of both the large and small printers alike. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


Originators of SIMPLE FOLDERS 





Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
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A Generous 
Assortment 
of Whites 


and Colors 





-they lie 





flat 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


MID STATES GUMMED PAPER Co. 


2433 So. Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois. 






ate 5raee! 


ee agreoee 


lf your Dealer 

does not carry 

them write direct 
for samples 











Which 
would you rather be? 
The “A” Company 


pattie ise 
# Accepts BOOK value as the 

TRUE value of its property > 

Saas 

but the TRUE value (replace- 

ment cost less depreciation) is > 


















































and it should have carried "  _y 


insurance amounting: 
te | 


enables it to recover from the 
insurance companies only 


endit LOSES THE REST -> (EER 


or the“B”" Company 
ie OS 
a + tt 


and carries the required insur- 
ance (90% of the true value) “> 


wr 
Result—A fire loss of > EX 1008 AOS OOF HO OD Oe He Oe RD ane 
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Result—A fire loss of 
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* BOOK 


Write for Monograph P-3 
“Appraisals as a Foundation 








to the policy 
erous as a basis for insurance. 


@* TRUE VALUES are present costs of replacement lem exact depreciation determine’ 
y plac 


Book values are 


for Property Records” 











40 words may cost you $40,000 


Have you fulfilled the obligations which the co-insurance 
clause of your fire insurance policy demands? 


The A. A. Representative 
There are 38 A. A. Representatives 
located in 21lofthelargercities.Each 
is equipped to analyze your prob- 
lemsand give the following services: 


| Toshow wherein plant accounts may 
or may not reflect original costs or 
current values; to suggest a basis 
for securing a proper recognition of 
*‘plant and equipment” as an asset 
factor with bankers. 


To outline plans for accurately es- 
tablishing depreciation and obsoles- 
cence as a part of overhead charged 
to manufacturing costs. 

To determine whether or not existing 
methods of handling plant accounts 
lead to inequities in taxes. 


To suggest a trustworthy basis for 
bringing property values into agree- 
ment with insurance requirements 
and forms, and for maintaining this 
agreement to eliminate avoidable 
losses. 

To describe and illustrate modern 
practice for property account con- 
trolin all its phases—card systems, 
equipment ledgers, etc. 

To outline practical methods for de« 
partmentalizing property for cost 
accounting purposes. 

To draw concise and simple specifi- 
cations for An American Appraisal 
that will meet in the most practical 
manner a given set of property con- 
trol and property valuation problems. 


The service of these representatives 
is gratis—yours for the asking. If 
they don’t know they’ll find out 
for you. Use them. 


F you use co-insurance, you will find in one of the rider forms 
attached to your policy about 40 words that demand your 
understanding. They state that the insurance company 
“shall be held liable for no greater proportion of any loss than tle 
amount hereby insured bears to 90% of the actual cash value of the 
property described herein at the time when such loss shall happen.” 

If you understand it and comply with its provisions, any loss 
you may suffer will be adjusted as satisfactorily as was that of the 
B Company in the chart above. 

If you do not understand it or understanding it misconstrue 
the words ‘‘actual cash value,’ your settlement of a loss is likely 
to be as costly as was that of the A Company. 

An American Appraisal enables you to make sure of fulfilling 
the obligations of the co-insurance clause by providing you with 
provable cash values on your property. 

It tells the truth about cash values, lists all your property as 
it is, establishes its price today, depreciates scientifically, and 
maintains this constantly up to date as both property and prices 
change. 

It is the product of a personal service corporation made up of 
over a thousand members to insure accuracy and provability for 
its property analysis, and valuation. 

A generation of experience checks its judgments on depreciation 
and obsolescence. 

An unequaled statistical library and information service makes 
its stated facts definitely provable and irrefutable. 

The superiority of its work and methods has made it the 
largest appraisal organization in the world. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


VALUATIONS, 


REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS. OUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 
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Plate Mounting Equipment 
For Every Kind of Flat Bed Printing 


‘Te perfect adaptability of sectional blocks and register hooks to every sort of flat bed printing; the 








absolute permanency of plate position; the quick registering of plates; the extremely narrow margins; 

the possibility of placing a hook wherever needed; the absence of trenches beneath the plates, which 
weaken them and make interlaying impracticable; the convenience of pica line calculation for imposing the 
plates in perfect alignment; the unlimited interchangeability of blocks, so that pages, lines or lone figures in type 
may be inserted in any portion of the form and locked as securely as if an all-type form; the adaptability to any 
size plate set at any angle desired, and instantly registered; the perfect lock-up of blocks; their flat bearing on 
the press bed; their unchangeableness; their impression resiliency and the clearness of print it yields; the artist- 
proof impression that may be obtained by proper overlaying and underlaying and the light wear on plates, make 
the Challenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks answer fully every requirement of the most exacting printer. 
SEND TO US OR ANY LIVE DEALER FOR OUR 

ILLUSTRATED PLATE-MOUNTING LITERATURE 





**Expansion”’ Plate-Mounting System 
For Register and Book Work 


The “Simplex’’ Block System 
For Book and Magazine Work 


Kelly Press Plate-Mounting Equipment 
Especially Designed for the Kelly Press 
Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 
For Catalog and One Color Work 


Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


Challenge Electro. and Stereo. Blocks 
The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Bases 
Made in all Standard Column Sizes 














Special Blocks for Special Uses Made to Order 


Put Your Plate- Mounting Problems Up-to-Us 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINERY LIMITED, Toronto 


The Challenge Machinery Co. Std #sven, Mich. 
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Profit-Makins Features 
of the new Pueas-O-malic Contro 


—~, 








Efficient, durable 
motor saves power 
with each reduc- 
tion in operating 
speed. 


Press-O-Matic lever | 
gives 75% reduction 
from maximum 
speed, with stepless 
adjustment. 


























Control rod adjust- 
able in three places 
to meet « require- 
ments of each indi- 
vidual installation. 


Pushbutton switch ] 
starts and stops mo- 
tor without moving 
the speed regulator. 


























Rigid stand for con- 
troller may be located 
to exactly suit con- 








venience of operator. 





}Supplied with 
special spring base 
for friction drive 
or slide rails for 








| belt drive. a 





“I want Press-O-Matic Control on all my presses” 


writes a prominent printer who has just installed a 
Kimble Press-O-Matic Unit. Similar letters of praise 
for this latest improvement in job press control are 
received daily. Printers who have seen the Press-O- 
Matic Unit will have nothing else. 

The convenient control with push buttons for start- 
ing and stopping makes a hit with the press feeder. 
The stepless speed adjustment afforded by the Press- 
O-Matic lever over the wide range of from maximum 
to one-quarter of maximum press speed makes it 
easy to run every job at the most productive speed. 
Waste of stock and time losses due to poor speed 
control are eliminated. 


SOLD BY PRINTERS’ 


Durability and long life have not been sacrificed 
for operating convenience and efficiency in the 
Press-O-Matic Unit. It will stand the severe service 
of the pressroom, year in and year out with the 


most ordinary care. Only selected materials are 
used — the workmanship is of the best — the highest 
standards are maintained throughout. 


No resistance box or outside windings, which are 
liable to burn out and give trouble, are used. Cur- 
rent carrying contacts are eliminated. 


Write for free booklet which tells all about this 
important development in job press control. 


SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 West Erie Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS FOR PRINTERS SINCE 1905 
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What Users Think of the 


New Moyer Automatic Saddle Stitcher 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Mich. January 23, 1924 


THE CHAS. L. MOYER CO., 2906 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Iil. 

Gentlemen: We are enclosing our check in full settlement of the stitcher 
we recently installed in our plant, less the cash discount. 

We are so pleased with this machine that we think it is only fair to you 
for us to state at this time that it has been a life-saver to us this winter. 

We started with an absolutely green crew, with the exception of one expe- 
rienced girl, but within a very few days after starting we were getting between 
4,000 and 5,000 catalogs per hour. Many of these were editions having as 
high as seven sections. On one job in particular, having an overhanging 
cover, the edition being 100,000, our gathering and stitching expense was 
cut to one-third the previous cost, and we believe that our gathering and 
stitching has not cost us much over half what it did under the old method. 
It has been a success from every standpoint. 


Yours very truly, A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


By A. B. MORSE, President 


THE CHAS. L. MOYER CO., 2906 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


A Subsidiary of the BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. 
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WOOD AND STEEL FURNITURE 
FOR PRINTERS - INCLUDING CUT-COST 
EQUIPMENTS - MADE BY 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
_ 





CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SERVICE AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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er and locked on the plate 
cylinder. The impress is transferred to a blanket cylin 
der. The sheet feeds er the impression cylinder. An 


impression is made every revolution of all three cylinders 
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© _ offset || presses _ 


Impression 
Cylinder 
Delivery 


Cylinder 


Offset Presses Are Fast ~Aavantagesor 17 


An offset press is faster because it operates 
on the rotary principle—because it produces 
continuously with no negative motions. It 
makes an impression each revolution of the 
cylinders. 

Equally important is the fact that register 
or beauty of work is not sacrificed in working 
at high speed. 

The necessity of getting good work at high 
production speeds is an indication that every 
large printer should plan to install an offset 
department. 

Talk it over with a Harris representative. 
You will be obligated in no way. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


HAR 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 


Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 


Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes _ selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 


Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 


to 44x 64. Two 2-color models. 
a 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 




















PATENTED 











Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Are You Ignoring “The Inevitable Hour’? 


HE much maligned income tax is teaching manufacturers some truths about depre- 
ciation, obsolescence and exhaustion. In the good old days the machine stood the 
same for many years, both on the floor and on the books; then fell suddenly from both. 





Permission in the tax law to account for gradual disappearance under depreciation 
and obsolescence makes it desirable to realize these economic facts and to prepare for 
“The Inevitable Hour” by the installation of new machines. 


Competition on production costs, more exacting requirements in perfection of product, 
safety regulations of Compensation Insurance Carriers, and various State Laws force 
consideration of modern machinery. 


The Seybold Automatic Cutting Machine 











FIG. 2040 











An Automatic Cutter that solves the problem because it combines all qualities required—a really 
complete machine, the result of forty-three years specializing in cutting machines. It is built on 
experience and understanding of users’ needs. Ask for Circular 2040-79. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 





























’ New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas SanFrancisco Toronto’ Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
aL = 
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EW eras are recognized only after they have 
arrived. Their effect must be actually seen. 


The Miehle Vertical is responsible for a new era in 
Job Printing. Forthe first time in printing history, 
we have a real job press that will print anything, 
within its size and thickness limits, well, quickly 
and economically. 

Low-grade work costs less on the Vertical and high 
grade costs much less. 

Those printers who most quickly recognize that the Miehle 


Vertical has brought about a new era in job printing, and act 
accordingly, will reap the profit and prestige. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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TWO COLORS AT 
ONE IMPRESSION 


HE Miehle Two-color press saves 
labor, saves material and cuts waste 
to a minimum. 


It is built in a variety of sizes, sufficient 
to cover every legitimate need for a 
press of this character. 


It has every quality of the regular 
Miehle one-color and many others all 
its Own. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
ATLANTA. GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co, DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can 
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Hamilton Saw Guard No. 15744 


OR saw-trimmer or plain saw, in composing room, electrotype or stereo- 
type foundry. A cabinet as well as a screen or guard — everything 
auxiliary to the most accurate and rapid use of the machine kept in order 

and ready to hand. Note handy shelves, light fixture, open base for passage 
of metal truck, ample room for extension gauge, minimum of floor space. 
With flying chips and sawdust confined by this guard — with no danger of 
damage to other equipment or machines — and no possibility of discomfort or 
injury to the workmen — the saw may be wherever it can give its maximum 
of service as a standardizer of material and a profit-maker. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Width, front, 64”, back, 20”. Depth, 31”. Height, 60”. Base opening, 18” to 


floor. Long and short tool hooks on both sides. Upper shelves, 4x 24 inches, flat; lower shelves, 
8x 24 inches, slightly tilted. In steel only; baked olive enamel. Shipped K.D., with instructions. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. 
HAMILTON goods are for sale by all prominent type founders and dealers everywhere. 
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DIAMOND 

















The Diamond Ee sil Is made in 
is Guaranteed aes’ sh Three Sizes— 
from Base to Arch LF sae) ~ : ’ 30, 32 and 34 Inch 


Cut Your Paper-Cutting Costs 


IAMOND Power Paper Cutters not only possess the five most im- 

portant requirements necessary in a modern power paper cutter — 
Speed, Accuracy, Power, Durability and Conveniences for the operator 
—but are supreme by every standard by which a good power paper cutter 
can be judged. 








No time or expense has been spared to make the Diamond Power Cutter up-to-the-minute 
in every particular, and it is the result of more than a third of a century of engineering 
study and research by men of thorough practical experience in the manufacture and use 
of paper cutters for cutting any material that can be cut on this type of machine. 


Quality is “built in” and is an actual part of the construction, and the Diamond is not 
only beautiful and attractive in design but is strongly built to enable the operator to do 
fast and accurate cutting with the least possible effort. 


Send to us or any live supply dealer for illustrated literature 
explaining their many points of superiority 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells Street Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 W. 19th Street 


Canadian Representative: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto 
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Monograms! 


Our Outline Monograms, with or without background, 
appeal instantly to the buyers of stationery. Wonderfully 
useful in advertisements. In fact this font of outline combi- 
nation monograms is the best money-maker for the printer 
that can be had in the metal type family. Quickly com- 
posed and quickly thrown, no lost material. Every office, 
large or small, should have at least one font of the mono- 
grams, and a font of the tint blocks for two-color work. 


Display of complete font Empire Combination Monograms 


O00 ¢ 
( | 





























Price: Monogram font of type, 80 characters as shown above, $4.25 


Display 
opened with 3-letters 4-letters 2- re 3- Pi 
spaces solid solid solid 


Sorts furnished in any selection at 20 cents per 
single character. Specify whether you want the first, 
second or third character and the letter wanted. 


Display of complete font backgrounds 


Size No. 1 Size No. 2 


Size No. 3 Size No. 4 


Price: Background font of 11 characters, four 
sizes, as shown above................- $1.00 


As sorts, 25 cents each. Specify sizes wanted. 


e 
Empire Type Foundry 
Largest Makers of Wood and Metal Type 
DELEVAN, N. Y¥. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
INDEPENDENT OF TRUST INFLUENCE 
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The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 
Can be Loaded while in Operation. 


Hitch This Feeder to Your alder 


Right now is the time to get your equipment into shape 
to take care of the increased spring rush of business. 


THE MSCAIN Automatic Feeder 


solves the folder- feeding problem. Actual production figures show that 
this device means an increase of from 10 to 25 per cent in efficiency over 
hand feeding. Attachable to the Cleveland, Hall, Anderson; also the 
various sizes of Dexter and Brown Folding Machines. For maximum 
production on Burton and Rosback Rotary Perforators. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 




















at “Furnish ten 
good proofs 
of each page” 


HEN the job ticket car- 
ries this demand, some 
valuable time will be lost unless 
there’s a dependable, fast-pro- 
duction proof press in the composing room. 


The No. 2 Potter Proof Press with inker and feed board 
handles quantity proofing with greatest economy. 






It’s Easy Running: Ball bearings on cylunder, 
large diameter supporting rollers for the bed and 
an inker with minimum roller friction see to that. 


It’s Accessible: There are no obstructing parts 
to delay placing and locating forms on the bed. 
The feed board with its adjustable side-guide 
and positive paper guides prevent all fumbling 
of sheets when being fed. 


Ten proofs can be taken on a Potter with surprising speed. 
They will be good clear proofs with just the right amount of ink 
on them—economical for you and pleasing for your customer. 


We have five other styles of proof presses—one for every 
need. Let us send you circulars showing the complete line. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Negligible 
Depreciafion 


NY machine makes 
money if it saves 
money. Volume of work, oe 7 ——— Poa A 
alone, does not deter- 4 __ _and Dealers 
. ; 7 \ in Printers’ Supplies 
mine its profit-earning 
qualities. 
For example—Chand- 
ler & Price presses cost 
little to buy. They last 
for years and years. The 
annual ‘‘charge off’? due 
to depreciation is so 
small it means greater 
yearly profits. 
You probably know of 
Chandler & Price Presses 
in their twentieth year. 
Look over the latest 
Chandler & Price—the 
CRAFTSMAN. Your job- 
ber will show it to you. 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


C@itvitel(salead lates, 


This insert printed work and turn without slip-sheeting on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN. The name 
“CRAFTSMAN”’ is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Company, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








Lever Now— 
Power When You Need It 


Small print shops grow into larger 
ones when costs are watched. At 
first, their proprietors do not over- 
buy and tie up needless 
capital. They start small 
and grow as the business 
grows. 


2 ¥y ; 
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This shows the lever 
cutter drilled for at- 
taching power fix- 
tures. 


This shows power 
fixtures attached— 
making the standard 
power Cutter. 


Those proprietors first buy the 
economical Chandler & Price lever 
Cutter. It comes properly drilled 
so that power fixtures can be added 
later on—at a time when the added 
expense is justified. It is a lever 
cutter now, but a power cutter 
when needed. 

Your jobber will show you this 
feature of Chandler & Price Lever 
Cutters. He can also show you the 
power style. 


Chandler! &! Price 
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‘The Telighted Lamp of Paul Revere 


~By James Wallen 


ie was a proud moment in the working 
career of Paul Revere when John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, as members of a 
Congressional Committee, gave him a con- 
tract to engrave the plates for an issue of 
two million Spanish dollars. It testified to 
his skill and loyalty. 

Paul Revere, engraver and patriot, was 
the nestor of a long line of American crafts- 
men to pledge to the art of engraving a 
devotion that lives to this day. 

There may have been times and occa- 
sions when thru want of zest and zeal the 
lamp of Paul Revere was extinguished 
and had to be relighted, but today over 
four hundred members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association tend this 
flame with utmost care. 

The American Photo-Engravers 
Association has abolished ill-con- 
ceived trade practices that stood 
in the way of progress. Today, 
when you buy photo-engravings 
or etchings, you meet with sci- 
entific standards of quality and 
pricing. 

You buy something yet to be 





Look for this 
Emblem 


made when you order photo-engraving and 
yet there is no gamble with wayward re- 
sults, because the entire industry has gone 
to school to this Association. 

The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion tolerates not the dunce, the dullard 
or the deceiver in its membership. The 
emblem of the Association, like the state 
seal that Revere designed and engraved 
for Massachusetts, stands for unity of 
purpose. 

Therefore, it is but common sense to 
look about the shop of the photo-engraver 
for the sign of the Association. This 
seal is the handwriting on the wall that 
tells you he is going to stay with you. 
It says plainly that he is staple—a busi- 
ness builder. 

You need a photo-engraver who 
is permanent, who can carry on 
your illustrating program in this, 
the picture age. 

A copy of the Association book- 
let, ‘“The Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere,” which will be cherished 
by you, may be had from your 
photo-engraver for the asking. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK # CHICAGO 
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Why Progressive Printers 
Everywhere are Now Putting In 
Cleveland Folding Machines 


1, 


Because the Cleveland will make all the folds made by all the 
other folding machines combined—and a great many that none 
of them can make. 


Because one Cleveland will give greater operating flexibility than 
a whole battery of other makes. 


Because the Cleveland will handle in one, single operation such 
unusual forms as 12, 20, 28 and 40 page booklets, as against two 
or more operations needed on other folding machines. 


Because it will take and fold at a uniformly low figure all sheet 
sizes from 4x7 to 26x58 inches—a feature made possible by the 
elimination of the old-fashioned timing device. 


Because it saves time and increases output in the bindery owing 
to the ease and quickness with which a change can be made 
from one kind of fold to another. 

Because it is one of the simplest machines in the world—any 
handy boy or girl in your bindery can operate it with perfect 
results. 

Because it is a great space saver—you can put it in any out-of- 
the-way corner of your bindery or press room. 

Because of its low operating cost, speedy production, durability, 
freedom from break-downs, and various other desirable features 
not found in other folding machines. 


It will pay you to investigate how the Cleveland might profitably be 


made a part of your regular equipment. May we show you—without 
obligation ? 


The 
Cleveland 
will Fold 
at 

Less Cost 


Broadsides 
Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 
Pamphlets 
Letters 
Invoices 
Statements 
Blueprints 
Maps 
Charts 


Envelope 


Stuffers 


Takes Sheets 
as Large as 
26x58 inches 


Takes Sheets 
as Small as 


4x7 inches 


The 

Cleveland 
Will Save You 
Money on 
Every Job 


[He [jeveranofejoine Nacwine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 








CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Compary, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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Because, betwixt sun-up-and-down, it beats ’em all 
by hourly average. For example, there are work- 
men who keep skipping this way and that, zigzag- 
ging like a fly on a hot plate, very busy — truly— 
but getting nowhere with their jobs. The steadily 
held pace gets first to the end of a long trail. 


The “Colt’s Armory” can be more quickly and 
effectively made ready than any other type of 
platen press. The platen-motion is exceedingly 
smooth, opens wide and reverses slowly; hence 
is capable of being easily fed, to close registry, up 
to 1800 impressions an hour, and even faster. 
The ink distribution is uniquely effective; and 
the fountain can readily be set to supply exactly 


“Colt’s 


Armory 


Platen Presses 
A 


High-Speed 
Profitable. 


Producers 
of 
High-Grade 


Printing 


Why 
Profitable? 


according to the demand. And what’s more: it 
will keep on doing this stunt interminably. 


Construction? This could not be bettered at the 
price charged; nor would it pay you to have it 
better. Thousands have been used for fully a 
quarter of a century— isn’t that enough? 


Materials? The best, for every duty, commer- 
cially procurable. 


Maintenance of Value? Look at the prices now 
asked by second hand dealers, in many cases 
nearly equal to their old-time cost. 


Profit Earning Capacity? A better product at 
a lesser cost: the difference is yours. 


Thomson-National Press Company, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory 


Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 604 Fisher Building 





For sale by all branches of American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
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Chandler & Price Dig Chandler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses re Press 
a? 12x18 inches 


MapE IN Four Sizes: nee 
inside chase 


8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 141%4x22 inches 
(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
[76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ 2 
a 4 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 



































“Globetypes’are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Yellow No. 1336-12 Black No. 1469-56 Green No. 1537-04 Red No. 1537-05 
Light Blue No. 1537-06 Dark Blue No. 1537-07 



























Good P rint ing is as much dependent on 
Good Rollers as it is on 
Good Inks — 













to get the Best Results use 


IDEAL ROLLERS 


Scientifically made 
Rollers of Precision, 

that will not melt; 

that will not shrink; 

that will not expand; 

that are unaffected by 

climatic or atmospheric changes; 
that are correctly made 
to economically distribute 


The AULT & WIBORG CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 


CINCINNATI 





























“Here and Everywhere” 





CAN. HANKOW, CHINA 





TORONTO, CORDOBA, ARG, 





NEW YORK ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA MONTREAL, CAN, KIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL TIENTSIN, CHINA 
HONGKONG 
LONDON E, C., ENG. 







































BUFFALO FORT WORTH WINNIPEG, CAN, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
AIRES, ARG, SHANGHAI, CHINA 








PHILADELPHIA 








BUENOS 





SAN FRANCISCO 





DETROIT 





BALTIMORE 

















MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES ROSARIO, ARG, CANTON, CHINA 





CHICAGO 





























"Who Pays for 
Make Ready Time 


It is a well known fact, that print- 
ing would be cheaper to buy and 
more profitable to the printer if— 
make ready could be eliminated. 


Who pays for make ready time has always 
been a speculation. Suffice it to say, it is 
paid for and on a quite elastic scale. 


It is not for idle amusement that plate users, 
shout flattering praises for the accurateness 
of our plates and the minimum of make ready 
required. They know that good plates don’t 
cost more—they save more. 


You too, can save time, money and a lot of 
aggravating worry if you specify on your 
next electrotype order, “Plates to be made 
by the Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry.” 


Plate -/Uakery to the Graphic «Arts 


LEAD ~/MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, INC. 
216-222 West 18th Street New York, N. Y. 
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(pee new Monotype Lead, Slug and Rule Caster 
(does not cast type) carries the same Monotype 
guarantee and the same service that have protected 
Monotype users for thirty years. We furnish with 
this new machine the standard Lead and Rule 
Molds that have been so successfully operated 
for nine years, and of which 4637 are now in use. 


Non-Distribution of leads, slugs and rules speeds 


up composition and make-up — makes direct sav- 
ings of more than twice the cost of operation. 


Complete equipment (including motor) for casting 
two point and six point leads, slugs and rules, cut 


automatically to labor-saving lengths, $1431.00. 
Deferred payments. 


Lanston Monotype MAcHINE ComMPANy 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Tell us how we can pay for a Monotype Lead, Slug and Rule 


Caster out of direct savings. 
Firm Name 
Signed by 
City and State 



































Set in Monotype Bodoni Series and Monotype Continuous Strip Rules 
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Reliable Service 


Quality is always worth more than it costs. In every 
industry, firms noted for excellence are the recog- 
nized leaders. 


Advertisers and advertising men are concerned chiefly 
with the message—telling the story truthfully, ade- 
quately, convincingly. 

Printers and publishers have the responsibility of 
providing the messenger—a medium that delivers the 
message Clearly, vividly, artistically. 


Publications, catalogs and other products of the 
printing press can be no better than the plates fur- 
nished the pressman. Every practical man knows 
the importance of Electrotypes that retain the full 
printing quality of originals. 


No other duplication process can duplicate the Excel- 
lence of properly made Electrotypes. 


This Association fosters the development of Quality 
standards among its members, reliable firms offering 
efficient management and financial responsibili 

your best assurance of satisfactory Service. Look fo 
the Association emblem in your electrotyper’s office. 


International 
Association of Electrotypers 
Leader Building, Cleveland 
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Control Your Paper 





You will probably agree that the most stubborn obstacle to the achievement 
of perfection in printing and lithographing is the behavior of paper. Your 
presses are built accurately and are reliable, but the behavior of paper is 
uncertain, capricious. The Stecher Curing Machine is the result of the 
persistent efforts of practical lithographers who recognized the importance 
of this problem and concentrated their efforts toward its solution. 





The Stecher Curing Machine is a patented equipment which scientifi- 
cally conditions stock— damp, green, or otherwise—to the actua/ temperature 
and humidity of the pressroom atmosphere in about two hours, and accord- 
ingly delivers the paper to the presses, thoroughly seasoned, before any 
noticeable change in that atmosphere can take place. The quantity handled 
depends entirely upon your requirements and the corresponding size and 
number of machine sections. The machine performs an additional, and 
likewise important, service in rapidly drying and setting inks between colors, 
before bronzing, before cutting, etc. 





It saves, not only time, but a large amount of space in the usually over- 
crowded pressroom. It eliminates buckling and curling; makes perfect 
register possible; accelerates production. In other words, by overcoming 
that greatest obstacle—uncertainty—and by thus making possible a dis- 
tinctly finer quality of work, the Stecher Curing Machine marks an 
important and necessary step toward the coveted goal of perfection. 


For complete and specific information give size of your 
largest sheet and your average daily consumption, 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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American Book Co Bloomfield, N. J. 
Brett Lithographic Co..... New York City 
Butts Lithographic Co..... New York City 
Byrd Printing Company... Atlanta, Ga. . n 
Conde Nast Press Greenwich, Conn. 

Democrat Publishing Co... Little Rock, Ark. Used by Leading Prin ters 
Globe Press Montclair, N. J. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City : 
(Printing Dept.) The success of G-E alternating-current motor and control 


Ohio Boxboard Company .. Cleveland, Ohio equipment for operating printing presses is apparent in 
Otto Zimmerman & Co.... Newport, Ky. ‘i 4 é e s 
the many installations in plants of leading printers. Some 


Owen Publishing Co Dansville, N. Y. , 
R. S. Peck & Company.... Hartford, Conn. of these users are listed at the left. 


Rumford Press Concord, N. H. 
Sewers Printing Company. Lehanen, Penn. A noteworthy installation is in the new plant of the Ameri- 
United Paper Company.... Tampa, Fla. ; 

Wilkins-Potter Press Welthen, Mien. can Book Company at Bloomfield, N. J. G-E alternating- 
Zeese-Wilkinsor Co. ...... New York City current equipment was selected for this new plant, and 
the results obtained have fully justified the change from 
G-E direct-current motors which were formerly used by 
this company from 1895 up to the occupation of its new 


plant. 











The picture above shows the main press room in the Bloom- 
field plant of the American Book Company, where 33 two- 
revolution presses are equipped with G-E a-c. Motors and 
G-E Pre-set Speed Push Button Controllers. 


Operators of old and new plants will find it worth while 
to talk with G-E specialists, trained in the application of 


General Electric Company electric equipment used in the printing industry. Write 
Schenectady, N. Y. our nearest office for this service—covering both alternat- 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities ing- and direct-current systems. 


498-21 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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- With important work to be done—something to be 
pid cmnittiies to sie sold—would you pick as messenger one distinguished only 
for his beauty, modesty or refinement, attire him handsomely in the most recent 
foibles of fashion, and send him forth to contend against a myriad for the attention 
of the multitude? No, not when a really strong man of vigorous, commanding per- 
sonality, and withal a gentleman born and of goodly aspect, is available for the job. 


Cooper Black 


is the telling and selling 
type supreme 


It fills the eye and delivers the message with 
the convincing force of powerful expression 


IT DOMINATES 


In the broadside or selling folder it opens on the vision with a smash. Midst 
the throng of advertisements that congregate each dayin the market place 
of the newspaper page, politemanner and fine raiment get little attention for 
the crier of wares if the voice be weak. But the visual voice of Cooper Black 
rises above the din of clamoring claimants and says its say clear and strong. 


And this is ONE reason why 
successful advertising men so often specify its use 
in publicity material of all sorts 


4222444 


Printers and Publishers 


If wouldst prosper to the full—needs must study the business of making 
advertising do its job — which is to tell and sell. In this work of paramount 
import to prosperity, Cooper and Cooper Black are aids extraordinary. 


Our houses will send 
specimens and prices on request 


nok PR 


S 


Vcr 18% 


Barnhart Brothers €& Spindler 


ORIGINATORS OF 
“TYPES THAT TALK” 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Dallas Omaha Seattle 
Kansas City Saint Louis Saint Paul Vancouver, B.C. 


Set in Cooper and Cooper Black 
Brass Rule Borders with new Octagon Brazed Corners 
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Go to Goes for 
The Goes Easter Blotters 


An interesting and attractive series of seven 
designs, reproduced in full color especially for 


\ Easter publicity purposes. 


The Goes Art Advertising Subjects also embrace 
an unusually large variety of large and small 
blotter designs, also 

Calendar Cards 

Mailing Cards 


Calendar Pictures 
Calendar Mounts 


The Goes Diploma Blanks 


An assortment of beautifully lthographed 
Diploma Blanks, designed especially for use by 


| Public, Parochial, Common and High Schools, 


Colleges and Universities, so arranged that they 
can easily be overprinted from type with the 


| required special copy. 


The Goes Printers’ Helps 


also include both Lithographed and Steel Engraved 
Stock Certificate Blanks 
Bordered Blanks 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 


A written request for samples and further 
information will bring a prompt answer 


Bm Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 








Bond Blanks | 


—— 
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The Garrison-Wagner 

Printing Company, 

St. Louis, Uses HOYT 
Type Metal 


— 
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TYPE METAL 


T’S the careful attention to 
points that other manufac- 
turers so often overlook which 
distinguishes the HOYT prod- 
uct as type metal of high in- 
herent worth. Every pound is 
backed by an institution with 
a quality ideal, which has 
grown in fifty years to be one 
of the largest manufacturers 
of type metal in the country 
— HOYT Quality Type Metal 
gives the right start for pro- 
ducing quality printing. 





HOYT Faultless Linotype 
Metal 


HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 


HOYT Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 
Let us send you a trial order — test 
it in your own shop—compare it 


with the metal you have been using. 


Address Dept. P. | 


HOYT-METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS“ CHICAGO-DETROIT-NEW YORK 
a | 
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The WEST SEALER 
Makes Sealing Broadsides Rapid and Easy 


ITH this practical machine 

one girl can seal 20,000 
broadsides or mailing folders in 
an eight-hour day. Simply feed 
in the broadsides—the machine makes 
the stickers and seals the broadsides uni- 
formly neat. 


Specifications: 


Capacity: 20,000 Stickers in 8-hour day. Finished in black enamel, polished 
Sticker cost: Average 15c. per M. aluminum and nickel plate. 












Write today for 
Price and Adjustable to any size. CMI 255 :casee nun espe eaescos 390 lbs 
Hand Feed. Diameter Pedestal................- 28 in. 

Samples of Work Automatic Ejector and Stacker. Sete. os hkcn cia Na cheese osasoeend 43 in 
Portable — on castors. seek ik. PPLPET Te Ter eee 78 in. 

14 H. P. Motor—Lamp Socket connec- WME cos siabre ee oneeus esones se 40 in. 

tion. SEEMT on sew sone ha seu neice eis 44 in. 


All parts extra heavy. Wearing parts of specially hardened steel. 


The WEST SEALER Saves Time, Labor 
Bearings provided with oil cups. Belt driven. Fool proof. 


Money and Nerves. Speeds Deliveries 






WEST MANUFACTURING CO., 90-94 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















































No. 15126 Register Table 


Our Register Table is a new departure in the construction of Printers’ equipment. 


Built of plywood it is far stronger than any possible steel construction and will not 
swell, shrink or warp. 
Failure of the finish and cabinet from rust, common to steel cabinets, is impossible. 


May be had in either Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel finish. 


THE CARROM COMPANY 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
‘Established 1889 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Highest Grade Composing Room Equipment 
FOR SALE BY ALL INDEPENDENT DEALERS 
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NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 








KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been 
building them 
tight for over 
forty years 


Our wide experi- 
ence and good 
service are gladly 
at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. 




















All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 
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Pleasing the Critical Buyer 


The printing profession has reached a standing in public estimation where good 
work is expected as the rule, rather than the exception. The printer who builds 
for the future does not disappoint this expectation. 


Most printing buyers know a good job when they see it, and part of their 
impression is formed by the paper the printer delivers. The business man 
who buys other articles of proven worth by the makers’ name applies the same 
test to the paper you use for his letterheads or forms. He knows Hammermill 
Bond and he respects your selection of it for his use. 


Then yo stomer leaves the ma ol oO you, v’t disap- 
When your customer lea the matter of paper choice to you, don’t disa 
point him. Give him Hammermill Bond. He will feel that you are anxious 
to assure him satisfaction. 

Je wi ish any pri rith business-getti irculars t¢ os 
W ll furnish any printer with business-getting circulars to be enclosed 
with other mail. Ask for samples of the “Series of Ten” printer’s circulars. 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Penna. 
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Nobody really wants a cheap job 


“T want to send out a circular announcing that I have moved toa 
new location,” says the business man, in your office to buy printing. 


Or it may be that he wants to announce a clearance sale, a new line 
of goods taken on, or any one of those many things a business man 
should tell his customers and clients to stimulate their patronage. 


Right there is where you can be helpful. Recommend Hammermill 
Announcements for the job. It is a fact that the good job pays and 
repeats. The poor job does neither. 


With Hammermill Announcements the cost will be held down. 


You will find some helpful and profitable suggestions in our new Port- 
folio of Announcement uses. It is called “Making more customers for 
your goods or your services.” Send for a copy. -Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


SI 
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Frohn Continuous Air Wheel Feeder 


Designed for Cleveland folding machines 


In a class by itself for— 


Handling short runs to advantage. 
Can be loaded while running preceding job. 


Rotary suction air wheel and positive paper con. 
trol makes it possible to handle dull and sensitive 
coated paper stocks without marring, scratching 
or bruising sheets. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE EQUIPPING YOUR 
Insures largest possible production from a Cleveland. CLEVELAND! 


No other automatic feeder like it. 


G.R.S. Jobbing Type Folders 


Good Reliable Service Experience of years Built into G. R.S. Folding Machines 
1 Folders ——_e - 
2 Folder Feeders All G. R. S. folders ae 
3 Press Feeders scientifically geared ieee —— ee! 
4. Wire Stitcher Feeders obtaining even dis- pte © Fe = 
5 Cutters tribution of power, Eee 
6 Roll Feed Job Presses reducing friction 
7 Gathering Machines and strain and per- 
8 Covering Machines mitting speed and 
9 Round Hole Cutters reduction of up- 

10 Pneumatic Appliances keep. 

11 Bundling Presses 

12 Slip-Sheet Separators ADJUSTMENTS — Latest methods and particular attention have 

13 Sheet Varnishers been given all adjustments from feedboard to packer boxes— 

14 Tipping Machines not too many, just enough. Easy to “catch on to” and stay 

15 Ruling Machines where they are set. 

16 Ruling Machine Feeders 

17 Register Line-up Tables 

18 Press Slitters Put your folding problems up to us! 


Etc. 
GerorcE R. Swart & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE R.SWART & CO. Inc. 


Cost Reducing Send, without obligation, data on the | 
. . . equipments corresponding to the numbers we 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery ose igs | 
123456789 10111213 1415161718 i 
NEW YORK —— CHICAGO We are also interested in 
Printing Crafts Building ~~ o~ ° Transportation Building 


‘ Western Agents 
461 Eighth Avenue Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 608 S. Dearborn St. 


« 





Built in several sizes, 
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New Ludlow No. 11-L Series 





ONLY THOSE WHO 


have learned appreciate 
TO WIN SUCCESS YOU 


must use your best efforts to 
THE PERSON WHO SAYSIT 


cannot be done the world owes 


BEING HONEST IS 


the noblest of human 


BY DILIGENTLY USING 


your talents you can defeat 


PRINTING TO PRODUCE THE 


beautiful, artistic and attractive is 


ONLY THE ORDINARY 
man is defeated by difficulties 


WHEN ONE GETS THE IDEA 
that the Ludlow isa self-contained 


THE LUDLOW IS THE GREATEST 
pa = most revolutionary system of 


WITH THE LUDLOW IN vor PLANT 
your capacity to meet emergencies is wit ithout 
8 POINT 


nis series is based on the beautiful Goudy style of the American Type Founders Company 
Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















Holes 


of any size or shape can be 
punched in paper---rapidly 
and economically --- with 
Monitor Multiplex Punch- 
ing Machines. 










‘These machines have special fea- 
tures which increase production 
and lower costs. 







And Monitor machines give satis- 
tactory service for years and years. 






Catalog D-155 and Prices 
on request 







Latham Machinery Co. 


1147 Fulton St. Chicago, U.S.A. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
45 Lafayette Street Bourse Bldg. 531 Atlantic Ave. 









The MONITOR 
24-inch 
MULTIPLEX 
is also built 
in a foot-power 
model 




























50% Cut from 
make-ready cost 


AVE valuable time as well as 
money by using the efficient 


EYTPE-HI Dist PLANER 


High, uneven, twisted or warped print- 
ing plates mounted on wood or metal 


are quickly brought to perfect type- 
TYPE-H1 DISC PLANER height by this patented ball-bearing 

















Used by printers, electrotypers, engravers machine. 
and flat-box stereotypers everywhere. 
Eliminates all inconveniences caused by Drop a line now for full information 







imperfectly mounted plates. May be 


operated by hand or power. Simply con- TYPE-HI CORPORATION 


structed — lasts a lifetime. 508 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 
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Print Specialties Economically 
on Meisel Presses 


Specialty jobs that go into long runs, Tickets, 
Coupons, Labels, Wrappers, Manifold work, 
Salesbooks, Magazines, Pamphlets, etc.,—special 
jobs of almost every kind and description can 
be handled on Meisel Printing Machinery. 
Supplementing our stock of rotary and flat 
bed presses is our equipment and ability to 
design and build special presses adapted to 
individual printing problems. Put your press 
room problems squarely up to us. 


Send us your samples. A request for in- 
ROTARY PRESS SERIES AD-R 1006 formation incurs no obligation. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CAL, 944-948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 











THE THOMPSON 
| TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 





Is a simple, complete and compact machine for 
casting finished type, spaces and quads in all sizes 
from 5 to 48 point inclusive, and of all faces 
within the range of Linotype, Intertype and its 
own matrices. 


Leads, Slugs and Rule from 2 to 12 point inclusive. 


Embodies features not found in any other machine, 
while having at the same time the essential merits 
of simplicity and strength. 


Produces type in all languages as perfect, durable 
and well finished as that supplied by any type 
foundry. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 
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Ontario Carton Packed 


In Stock at Chicago Envelopes f Or Pp rinters 
Profit Makers —Prestige Builders 


Envelopes packed in cartons are received in good condition, easily kept in good condition 
and delivered to the consumer in clean, unbroken boxes. Ease of handling and in storaging, 
printing and delivery increase your profit. The better impression created by delivering these 
better packaged envelopes to your customer will add to your prestige. 


i ; 
HAMILTON e 





A Gon! Envelope 





Ontario Standard Carton Packed Envelopes are packaged in the amounts your cus- 
tomers order, 634 and 614, 5,000 to carton. No. 9 and No. 10, 2,500 to carton. The 
envelopes are well made, thoroughly gummed and all cut full size. Carried in white wove, 
manila and kraft in 16 to 32 substance. 


These envelopes mean REPEAT orders for you. Investigate. 


Ontario Company 


Envelope Manufacturers 
2340 West Van Buren St. - Chicago omnes 

Company 
hicago 


Telephone West 2650 c 


Send for Samples and 
Price List today 
















































Better Bound Books 


Are being produced on 


Brackett Stripping Machines 


Not just ordinary books that are the product of hand labor, 
but the best books that ever left a bindery, with a wider 
margin of profit. 

What others have done, you can do with a BRACKETT 
STRIPPING MACHINE. 

Don’t go on forever doing your stripping and reinforcing 


by hand. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
AGENCIES: LONDON, CAPE TOWN, SYDNEY, TOKYO 
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You Can’t Do 
Good Work 
with Dull 
Trimmer Saws 


OUR Saw Trimmer 

won’t work fast enough 
or do a clean-cut job unless 
every one of the saw teeth 
is sharp and keen. Don’t 
waste time and Jabor filing 
saws by hand. Use the 


Sharpens trimmer saws accurately 
with teeth of uniform size. Files 
saws with or without trimmer 
holder. Positive locking device 
holds saw in filing position. Simple 
adjustment 

sets saw to file 

and permits re- 

peated sharp- 

ening. 


Price 
F.O: B; 
Milwaukee 
$30 “ PATENT PENDING 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 


1033 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















HIGH PRODUCTION 


Without Sacrificing Accuracy 





The Anderson, equipped with positive grippers, folds every sheet 
alike even at high speed. 

It perforates, automatically counts and delivers the folded sheets into 
packing boxes. Changes are quickly made to any of the various fold- 
ing combinations by improved simple adjustments (that stay set). 
The unusually good construction of Anderson High Speed Folding 
Machines gives more years of reliable folding service with the lowest 
of upkeep cost. 

Let us give you the economic details of this machine and the names 
of firms who have put it to the test for many years. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SIX ROLLER ROTARY 


OFFSET PRESS 


With Automatic Suction Feeder and 
Automatic Pile Delivery 


is in operation in the leading lithograph- 
ing and printing plants using offset presses 
turning out each day the maximum amount 
of work of the highest grade. 


Every Scott Offset Press 


is built to stand up under the most exact- 
ing requirements of the trade and a careful 
inspection of our presses will convince you 
that it is the strongest offset press built. 


Scott Two Color Offset Press 


is the only machine that assures perfect 
printing and register. Our cylinders are 
all the same diameter and one set of grip- 
pers hold the sheet until both colors are 
printed. We have separate blanket cylin- 
ders, assuring good printing. 


Send for Offset Press Catalogue 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Chicago Office, 1441 Monadnock Block 
New York, 1457 Broadway 


Codes Used: 
(Sth Edition) and Our Own 


Cable Address: 
Waltscott, New York 
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Babbage Succeeds Barhydt as 
Sales Manager 

Word comes from the Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Company, Pittsburgh, expressing regret 
in the resignation, effective February 1, of 
Frank V. Barhydt, who for the past five 
years has most efficiently filled the position 
of general sales manager. 





















John D. Babbage 





In naming Mr. Barhydt’s successor, the 
Miller Company has gone right into the 
ranks of its sales force, selecting John D. 
Babbage, formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s New England branch, located in 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Barhydt’s many friends will be in- 
terested in learning that before conclud- 
ing definite plans for the future, he will take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
enjoy a long-contemplated vacation. In all 
likelihood Mr. and Mrs. Barhydt will spend 
the remaining winter months at one of the 
Florida resorts. 

Mr. Babbage, by training and experience, 
is well qualified to continue the successes 
achieved by Mr. Barhydt in carrying out 
the well established sales policies of the 
company. His intimate acquaintance with 
the trade in New England and other Eastern 
States, coupled with a thorough knowledge 
of the Miller line, gained through long asso- 
ciation with the company as a branch execu- 
tive, together with his genial personality and 
optimistic views. fit him particularly to take 
up the duties of his new office. 
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During his five years in New England, 
Mr. Babbage has done $1,500,000 worth of 
business with printers in this territory. Mr. 
Babbage attributes his record here to the 
warm and cordial reception he has been 
given by the trade, as well as to the merits 
of his machine. 

The start of Mr. Babbage’s business career 
was made in a small country printing shop, 
where, at the age of ten, he earned twenty- 
five cents weekly. By steady steps he ad- 
vanced, working his way through college, 
and then entering the employ of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. He has 
since sold for the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany and the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, previous to his Miller connection. 
During his many years of machinery selling, 
he has traveled in thirty-six of the forty- 
eight States of the Union, and lists among 
his friends a very large group of printers 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Babbage’s removal to Pittsburgh will 
necessitate the sale of his estate at Newton 
Centre, and he will build a home in Pitts- 
burgh. His wife and two sturdy sons, John 
D., IIl., eight years, and Westmoreland, 
two years, will summer at Atlantic City, 
taking up residence in Pittsburgh in the fall. 


New Miller “High-Speed” Press 
Catalogue 















What has been pronounced by able critics 
“the most artistic printing machinery cata- 
logue ever issued” is the new MILLER 
“ HIGH-SPEED ” PRESS Booklet recently 
executed by the Caslon Press, Toledo, for 
the Miller Company. 

Printed in three colors throughout, light 
blue, black and red, interspersed with hand- 


some engravings and two and four color - 


process inserts, all of which are executed 
on the MILLER “HIGH-SPEED” PRESS, 


Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Mille 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor-Saving Accessories. 









Descriptive matter sent on request. 








it forms not only a striking example o 
modern engraving, printing and _ binding 
but also a most convincing presentation o 
the high quality of printing which th 
“ HIGH-SPEED ” Press is capable of pro 
ducing. 

If you have not already received a cop 
it will pay you to drop a line to the Adver 
tising Department, Miller Saw-Trimme 
Company, Pittsburgh, on your business let 
terhead, as a means of making sure you a: 
not overlooked in the distribution. 


New Miller Representative in 
New England 




































Wm. F. Boyer 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 
Pittsburgh, announces the appointment of 
Wm. F. Boyer representative in the New 
England territory, with headquarters at the 
Boston Branch Office, 191 High Street. 

Mr. Boyer is well and favorably known 
to the trade throughout New England, hav- 
ing traveled that territory March, 1921, to 
July, 1923, in the interests of the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company. Prior to join 
ing the Cleveland organization, Mr. Boyer 
served several years as a lieutenant in the 
navy, being a graduate of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. His many friends among 
the trade will be pleased to learn of his 
new connection. 


The new MILLER SLUGOTYPE SA\, 
recently introduced by the Miller Sa\ 
Trimmer Company, is attracting favorable 
notice wherever exhibited. Descriptiv: 
matter sent on request.—Advertisement. 
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Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s ‘Show-Me Show” at St. Louis, January 19 to 31, 1924 


Miller St. Louis “Show-Me Show” 
a Great Success 


The Show-Me Show conducted by the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company in the Pine 
Street rooms of the Majestic Hotel, 11th 
and Pine Streets, St. Louis, January 19th 
to 31st, inclusive, judged from the stand- 
points of attendance and sales, proved one 
of the most successful demonstrations of 
Miller Machines ever staged by the Miller 
Company. The names of more than 700 
persons connected with the printing and 
allied industries, residing in Missouri and 
Illinois cities and towns within a radius of 
one hundred miles of St. Louis, were 
recorded in the registry book. 

The machines demonstrated included two 
Miller Craftsman Units, two 10x15 Miller 
Ideal Units, one 8x12 Miller Ideal Unit, 
one Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer with 
Router and Jig-Saw Attachment, one Miller 
Bench Saw-Trimmer with Cabinet, one 
Miller Slugotype Saw attached to Intertype, 
and the crowning feature of the exhibit, a 
Miller High-Speed Press. 

The following named Miller Representa- 
tives and Demonstrators were in attendance: 
Joseph E. Erskine, St. Louis Representa- 
tive; Theodore R. Foster, Secretary; C. C. 
Means, Illinois Representative; Demonstra- 
tors C. C. Crandall, E. J. Weininger, Grady 
Abbott, L. V. Dearing, and Edward B. 
Clark. Miss S. E. Allison of the Pitts- 
burgh Office rendered valuable assistance in 
looking after the secretarial duties of the 
exhibition. 

During the Show special evenings were 
set aside for the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
Typographical Union, Craftsmen, and other 
printers’ organizations, all of which were 
liberally attended. The showroom resem- 


bled a printing plant in full operation, the 
various machines being kept in operation 
by the efficient corps of experts from the 
Pittsburgh plant, running on actual jobs 
supplied by various St. Louis printers. 
These jobs were of a wide variety, ranging 
from ordinary forms of commercial job 
printing to the highest grade halftone and 
close-register color work. In the first men- 
tioned class, in which numerous long runs 
were involved, many exceptional produc- 
tion records were established. In several 
instances the hourly average exceeded adver- 
tised maximum speeds of the different ma- 
chines. This applied particularly to the new 
HIGH-SPEED PRESS. On the quality 
jobs both the CRAFTSMAN and HIGH- 
SPEED PRESS, in points of register, im- 
pressional strength, distribution, and other 
essentials, demonstrated most convincingly 
their adaptation to the profitable produc- 
tion of highest quality printing. 

The Miller Slugotype Saw, demonstrated 
on one of the latest model Intertypes, sup- 
plied through the courtesy of the Inter- 
type Company, made a tremendous hit. Its 
efficiency and time-saving features were 
favorably commented on by the many 
operators who saw it in operation. Inter- 
est in the exhibit was maintained until the 
closing hour, with printers still in atten- 
dance even as the machines were being dis- 
mantled and crated for shipment. 

A few of the recent sales made by Mr. 
Erskine in his territory include: St. Louis, 
Mo., 10x15 Unit, 8x12 and 12x18 Unit, both 
electrically equipped presses and parts to 
Kohler Printing Company; a 12x18 Unit 
to the Emil Ganter Printing Company; a 
10x15 single Feeder to the International 
Shoe Company; a Universal Saw and motor 


to the Charles J. Sennewald Printing Com- 
pany; a 10x15 Unit to the Century Art 
Press; a 10x15 Feeder to the Lyon Print- 
ing Company; an 8x12 Press, electrically 
equipped and parts, a 12x18, a 10x15 Unit, 
and a High-Speed Press to the Sterling 
Brothers Printing Company; a High-Speed 
Press to the Blackwell Wielandy Book and 
Stationery Company; q 10x15 Unit to the 
Banner Printing Company; a 10x15 Unit 
to the Marvel Printing Company; a Uni- 
versal Saw-Trimmer to Wiese Printing 
Company; a High-Speed Press to Charles 
J. Sennewald Printing Company; an 8x12 
Unit to Mueller Printery; a Universal Saw- 
Trimmer to St. Louis Daily Record; a Uni- 
versal Saw-Trimmer with Router and Jig- 
Saw Attachment to Koelle-Mueller Label 
Company. 

Kansas City, Mo—A High-Speed Press 
to the Atlas Printing and Letter Company ; 
a Craftsman Feeder to the Jackman Print- 
ing Company; a High-Speed Press to the 
Phoenix Box and Label Company; Uni- 
versal Saw and motor to Constable-Hick- 
man Company. 

Sales were also made of a High-Speed 
Press to Padgett’s Printing House, Salina, 
Kan.; a 10x15 Unit to John Redmond 
Company, Burlington, Kan.; 10x15 En- 
velope Feeder to Haldeman-Julius Com- 
pany, Girard, Kan., and Bench Saw and 
Cabinet to Beacon Press, Lincoln, Neb. 

As we go to press the Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Company is conducting a highly suc- 
cessful Show-Me Show at the Company’s 
Chicago Branch Office, 524 South Clark 
Street. Other Miller Show-Me Shows are 
contemplated in the various printing cen- 
ters, announcements of which will be made 
later. —Advertisement. 
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I believe that work is a blessing —that the work I am doing is 
worth while. 


I belteve that the interests of mankind are mutual, and that busi- 
ness is simply organized service. 


I believe that the only way life can be made happier and living 
cheaper is for everyone to do his full duty. 


I believe that incompetence, laziness or greed in an employee is 
not only unfair to the employer but a sin against the whole body 
of society. 


I believe that if I fail to do my fair share of the world’s work I 
shall only make life just that much harder for some other fellow 
who perhaps has greater handicaps than I. 


I believe that the Creator gave me talents in the expectation that 
I would use them in the service of my fellow man. Even if un- 
mindful of my own interests, I have no right to cheat others. 


I believe that every piece of goods I help to manufacture repre- 
sents a part of myself when it goes out into the world. Whether I 
write letters or file them, whether I work at a desk or in a fac- 
tory, or in a store, I believe in the thing I am doing, and will put 
my best thought and effort into it. 


I believe in myself and in my friends. I believe in my company. 
I believe in humanity in general, and that the good in the world 
far outweighs the bad. I believe that I shall receive justice and 
a square deal. I believe that if I do my best, if I study to im- 
prove myself and look cheerfully upon life and its tasks, what- 
ever rewards may be justly due me I shall receive. 
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The Two-Dollar Subscription Rate 


BY ROLAND T. PATTEN 


A business manager seeks light as to change in rate, and gets it, while preparing this story. 


74 HEN I became business manager 
<_ of the Independent-Reporter in 
8 1913, the subscription rate was 
$1 a year. Five years later, 
$ after much shaking in shoes and 
a general misgiving, I advanced 
G the price to $1.50. No un- 
toward results followed. It is 
possible that we had a slight 
decrease in the number of an- 
nual subscribers with a corresponding increase in news- 
counter sales, but the net result, I am very sure, was 
about the same so far as subscription revenue was con- 
cerned. For more than a year I have been on the 
verge of again advancing the rate, from $1.50 to $2. 
This will probably be done. Just as it is a decided 
advantage to talk over any important project with a 
second party, so I have come to believe that creating 
a manuscript about it is helpful. That is why I am 
making this discussion of subscription rates for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, hoping to clarify the situation in 
my own mind, and at the same time feeling that a con- 
ference about it in this way may be a comfort and a 
guide to my brothers, publishers of country weeklies, 
who are in like perplexity and hesitating as I am. 
There are four country weeklies published in Som- 
erset county. Besides the Independent-Reporter, pub- 
lished in Skowhegan, there is one located at Madison, 
eight miles away; another in Fairfield, sixteen miles 
distant; and a third in Pittsfield, twenty miles east of 
the county seat. All are ably conducted, and serve their 
respective communities well. I have the advantage of 
being at the county seat and the general situation is 
such that these near-by papers do not need to be taken 
into the problem. One, and perhaps all three, may fol- 
low my lead and go to $2; even if they should not, 
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there would be no prospect of my paper being discon- 
tinued, to any great extent, by reason of competition 
from them. 

There are no daily papers published in Somerset 
county, but there are plenty of them elsewhere in Maine 
and throughout New England. Thirteen publish Som- 
erset county news, some of them printing a good deal 
of it. This is real competition. It is very difficult to 
get hold of important items which have not previously 
appeared in one or more of these thirteen dailies, as all 
these papers have correspondents in the larger towns 
in my territory. Of course, we have the advantage of 
more intimate touch with local happenings and perhaps 
a better knowledge of local history. By tireless striv- 
ing we find we can, week after week, produce something 
which is much sought after by local readers and for 
which most of them will not accept the daily, even with 
local news, as a complete substitute. 

A daily newspaper which publishes a considerable 
amount of local material invariably sacrifices some- 
thing for its daily features. It can not be a high-grade 
metropolitan journal and a local newspaper at the same 
time. Nevertheless, there is a tendency for people to 
depend upon the small-city daily as now conducted 
with its local news features and, in some cases, to dis- 
continue the country weekly. It is this tendency which 
has operated to reduce the number of country weeklies 
in America from 19,000 in 1909 to less than 12,000 at 
the present time. Since 1890 there has been a corre- 
sponding decrease in country weeklies throughout 
Maine, from 88 to 45. 

In 1860 the going rate of wages, for unskilled labor, 
was $1 a day. The country weekly published here at 
that time had an annual subscription rate of $2. I ob- 
serve, therefore, that a man in that period must have 
worked two days to get enough to pay his subscription 
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to the local paper. At the present time, a laborer can 
earn enough to pay for my paper in less than half a 
day. This comparison does not conclude the argument, 
but it is interesting and instructive. From it one would 
judge that reduced to the value of human effort, which 
in the last analysis is the basis of all economic reason- 
ing, the price of my paper at the present time ought to 
be $3 a year. But there is a whole lot more to it 
than that. 

The paper published in 1860 was a four-page propo- 
sition, with not over twenty-eight thirteen-em columns. 
The paper I am now furnishing averages thirteen pages 
each issue, a total of ninety-one columns. Still further, 
these papers of ancient date were set leaded, while my 
columns are all set solid, which creates a still greater 
disparity. The net result of this comparison would 
seem to justify a present subscription price of $10 a 
year when the going wage and the quality of the present 
product are compared with the wages of 1860 and with 
the local newspaper furnished at that time. If it is 
worth $10, why don’t we get it? Because improve- 
ment in machinery and facilities since 1860 permits a 
much greater service without advance in price than was 
possible sixty-three years ago. While these compari- 
sons are interesting and perhaps helpful they really 
have very little to do with the case. The problem must 
be settled with due regard to the present-day situation 
and is purely one of expediency. The correct solution 
will come in answer to the question: Will the net in- 
come of the business, all things considered, be favorably 
or unfavorably affected by the proposed advance in the 
subscription rate? 

On general principles an advance in cost to the con- 
sumer will result in curtailment of use. Judged upon 
that basis it might seem that a change from $1.50 to 
$2 would be quite certain to reduce the number of sub- 
scribers. As later observed, I purpose to see that this is 
not the case, but, at this point in the discussion, general 
principles should be adhered to, and I shall assume 
that I should lose one hundred patrons who are at pres- 
ent taking my paper. It is generally supposed that the 
number of subscribers (or interested readers) deter- 
mines the amount of advertising revenue. This is so 
nearly a basic principle that I shall accept it for the 
present, though I may discuss that point later on. If, 
after I had lost one hundred subscribers by reason of 
the advanced subscription price, I should stick to my 
present advertising rate, I might, perhaps, count upon 
selling a reduced amount of revenue-producing space. 
If, on the other hand, I should think best to make a 
reduction of, say 5 cents an inch, I presume there 
would be no falling off in amount of space sold, but I 
should suffer a loss of about $1,700 in advertising 
income. 

I have at present subscription revenue from 4,601 
subscribers. This is A. B. C. audit; that is, certified to 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations of Chicago. Of 
these, 1,500 are news-stand customers. The news-stand 
price is 5 cents and my debit to the news-dealer 4 cents 
a copy. Subscriptions represented by news-stand trade 
therefore give me a revenue of $2.08 a year. Deduct- 
ing the news-counter customers from the total of 4,601 
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subscribers, gives me 3,101 subscriptions, on which I 
receive at present $1.50 a year. In discussing gain or 
loss, we should of course consider only these 3,101 
annual subscriptions. 

Tabulating the discussion the result is somewhat as 
follows: 


Present paid-in-advance subscriptions at $1.50 a year... 3101 
Anticipated loss in number of subscribers by reason of ad- 


RE RUNES ie gb no S ws ek sae eh Gao soe Sakae aceslnwsae 100 
Balance, expected number of paid-in-advance subscribers 

SPP IRRET CRIN os 6'5:50 4.544 000000 .000S ee eelee's 3001 
3001 subscribers at $22 Year... ...sccccessescss $6002.00 
Present subscription income from 3101 subscribers 

BEEPS ONION ac ccasenncnk seasons eens sce 4651.50 
Balance, gain by reason of change............. $1350.50 


Now, while we’re speaking of gains, let’s get them 
all in. If there should be a falling off of one hundred 
subscribers, of course there would be a slight saving in 
paper stock and presswork. These items, for each week, 
would be somewhat as follows: 


RB Mt EN OR soo asi Sno.o San ses bwa Sawseuneee $0.83 
ROAEMS MMIINEIIE ici ons aia ole sip 910s /o.0'0 w dios 9G 4s ose wisi’ 0048 
Labor, press and mailing department................4 1.076 
PADRES HON MIO MND, ics .5 ob os oS asa seek obs ecewa sie 33 
Other subscription costs, per subscriber, clerical, mechan- 
SORIA Tid MOVER 6 gor 6 os vs cacba se Geseuensseeousans 075 
MME: acme a causseeesenawesows es cane erase $2.3158 


This is so trivial as to require hardly any consid- 
eration, yet it should be included in the study, if for no 
other purpose than to indicate that it has not been 
overlooked. The total gain to this point then seems 
to be as follows: 


Gain by reason of advance in rate, after deducting loss 
ensuing by reason of the discontinuance of 100 sub- 





EB sis ok CKbkk oeSeukevanees noe ecnascuaee $1350.50 
Annual saving of the expense of printing of 100 copies 

just referred to ($2.3158 multiplied by 52)......... 120.42 

PURER |. SS nk dna ue keas eer see ses seeeeees $1470.92 


Now we come to the other side of the ledger. We 
have already taken account of the reduced subscrip- 
tion revenue by reason of the prospective loss of one 
hundred subscribers. It remains therefore to deter- 
mine the reduction in advertising revenue, if a rate 5 
cents an inch lower becomes necessary. Of course 
classified, legal advertising, and paid readers would not 
be likely to be affected. 

The Reporter publishes about 34,064 inches of dis- 
play advertising annually. A reduction of 5 cents an 
inch would therefore amount to $1,703.20. From this 
I will deduct the gain already referred to, $1,470.92, 
which leaves me a net loss of $232.28. 

Having plainly demonstrated that the proposed 
advance is inadvisable, I will announce at this point 
that, since commencing work on this manuscript, I 
have collected my wavering resolutions and decided to 
make the change. The notice to subscribers of the $2 
rate is published in today’s (December 20) edition. 
With this off my mind and chest I shall go back and 
pick up some secondary considerations which, after all, 
vitally affect the whole problem. 

At the very outset I admitted the possibility of a 
loss of one hundred subscribers. There may be, for 
the change is made at about the worst time I have 
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known for years. Agriculture at zero, local industries 
running half time, retail trade shot to pieces by unsea- 
sonably warm fall weather. Suppose I find it advisable 
to take the entire gain of $1,350.50, resulting from that 
half dollar on each subscription, and invest it in a fight 
to keep the list from diminishing. Even if that were 
necessary it would be better to advance the rate. I am 
sure I can keep the list up to its present size with much 
less money than that. If I can, there will be no falling 
off in advertising patronage and no necessity for reduc- 
tion of advertising rates. 

I want to say something about the dependence of 
advertising revenue on the number of subscribers. It 
is an almost undisputed belief that the advertising rate 
must be in proportion to the number of names on the 
subscription books. The value of reader interest is 
overlooked. Suppose we were to say that a weekly 
with one thousand subscribers at $2 a year is just as 
valuable an advertising medium as one with two thou- 
sand subscribers at $1 a year. This is not quite true, 
but will serve to illustrate my point that a man who 
pays $2 for his paper is sure to read it with greater 
interest and is potentially a better patron for the space 
buyer than the subscriber who gets his paper for $1. 
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I am not going to let my list dwindle, but if it does I 
shall know that three thousand subscribers at $2 make 
space in the Reporter worth more per inch than 3,200 
or 3,400 subscribers at the old rate of $1.50. 

There will pretty certainly be a change from annual 
subscriptions to news-counter trade. Even this will 
have its advantages. One hundred papers going to a 
news-dealer are infinitely less trouble than the same 
number of copies going to individual subscribers. We 
are relieved of stamping the address on each copy; we 
also have fewer notices of expiration to send; we are 
saved the cost of correspondence and of the issuing and 
mailing of receipts. I shall have no regrets if one thou- 
sand annual subscriptions are changed to news-counter 
patrons. 

If I have interested you in this discussion, you will 
want to know how I come out with it, and I promise 
you that report later. Don’t expect the story of re- 
sults, however, until at least six months have gone by; 
perhaps even a year will be required. I commenced 
the compilation of this article with weak knees and the 
heart of a chicken; as the study progressed courage 
increased, and at its end I have unlimited confidence 
that the change in rate will be fully justified. 


The Influence of Trade Papers 


BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


N authority defines trade papers 

as “a growth of modern com- 

f merce,” and condescendingly 

adds “ having for their aim the 

-4 furthering of the special trade 

py} they serve.” Might not one as 

@ justifiably regard the statue of 

SS} a local mayor as so complete in 

‘| its immediate objective that it 

debars homage to the Foramini- 

fera wherewith the white marble of the statue was 

formed? The microscopic mollusks, whose myriad 

fairy shells made possible the statue, are peradventure 

each as much entitled to evolutionary immortality as 

his Honor the Mayor; and happily trade papers are, 

in the same sense, neither the beginning nor the finality 

of the purpose they fulfil in our world of today. Their 

story is ampler than the dictionaries wot of; their 

services are wider than the boundaries of any special 

division of commerce; their destinies are as measure- 

less as those of all true art. The greybeards grudgingly 

say that the child begins where the father left off, but, 

rightly considered, what a compliment to modernity 

this is. Conscious of its strength, unwitting of its 

eagerness, youth refuses to forfeit the vantage point 

attained, and instinctively seeks to ascend. Inevitably 

this leads to a few grievous tumbles, but on the whole 

it makes for the progress of mankind. For none of us 

climb on step-ladders with the platform just above our 

noses. Rather climb we, like the fabled conjurer of 

India, upon a rope flung skywards, suspended by the 
infinite. 


Amongst the archives of Sargon, King of Ur, whence 
Abraham “ came out,” were recently found sundry clay 
tablets boosting the prices of slaves and other popular 
commodities of the markets of Babylonia, while the 
sands of Tel-el-Amarna have, in late years, yielded a 
varied collection of what we may reasonably term con- 
sular reports on trade relations between Palestine and 
Egypt when Tutankhamen hunted wild fowl in the 
marshes of the Nile. Yet deeper far than such records 
penetrate the roots of our theme into the crevices of 
time. Towards the close of the last century an excep- 
tionally hot summer was experienced in Europe, and 
one of the results of that long continued dry spell was 
that Lake Geneva shrank so much that the water 
receded from considerable stretches of its lowlands. On 
the flats thus laid bare were found remnants of pile- 
villages which had once been inhabited by some tribe of 
the late Neolithic age, who, in their lacustrine isolation, 
secured shelter for themselves and their cattle from 
the predatory men and beasts of the mainland. 

Simple must have been the lives of the barbarians 
who dwelt in these aquatic homes thousands of years 
before our forebears entered Europe, yet they were far 
removed from savagedom, for they already possessed 
domesticated animals and were experienced pioneers 
in agriculture and some of the elemental arts of civ- 
ilization. Living, however, in such precarious homes, 
they must often have dropped some of their cherished 
properties into the waters of the lake which rippled be- 
neath the rough timber causeways whereon stood their 
wattle huts, or suffered from forage by foes or destruc- 
tive fires. For now were recovered from the guardian 
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mud of ten thousand years charréd fragments of their 
homes, pieces of excellently knitted fishing nets, vari- 
ous kinds of grain amongst which it is instructive to 
note that they knew of wheat, the stores of wild fruits, 
specimens of coarse black bread, harpoons and fish- 
hooks of bone, implements of stone and horn, and other 
lares and penates of those primal times. But the item 
most pertinent to our subject, amid these mute sur- 
vivors of the dawn of history, were some amber beads, 
which from their shape and arrangement had obviously 
been the necklace of some girl of those far away days. 
Now there was only one place in the Europe of that 
period whence amber could be obtained, and that was 
along the coast of the Baltic, where it is occasionally 
washed up by storms from the sea bottom which in past 
ages was forest land. The inference is that those amber 
beads, or the nodules from which they were cut, were 
brought across the continent from the shores of the 
northern sea to the Alpine lake in the South, through 
forest trails and down uncharted rivers, over mountains 
and plains, through kindred clans or tribes fiercely hos- 
tile, by traders little less wild than the beasts whose 
pelts they wore, braving the dangers and hardships of 
such a journey for such rude barter as could then be 
practiced. Migrations of races may have helped in the 
transference of these amber beads, but whatever the 
cause here was trade in its infancy, the foundation of 
all the trade papers in Christendom. 

Subsequently to visiting these pile villages the 
writer of this paper crossed the old trade routes of 
Egypt and Asia, where the syntax of commerce is writ- 
ten on sand and rock. Arid deserts still make travel 
hazardous in these wastes and render the transit of 
goods nearly as difficult today as in antiquity. Yet 
certain spots, by reason of their position and advan- 
tages, early took to themselves the privileges of marts 
and became the centers of mercantile venture and 
quest. Such places were Babylon near the confluence 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, Damascus at the foci 
of the caravan trails across western Asia, and Memphis 
at the junction of the Nile valley, which is wholly 
African, and its delta, which is wholly Mediterranean 
in its outlook. Unguided by governments or trade 
papers merchandise seeped towards these markets by 
a kind of commercial gravitation, and then found exit 
to the Occident. Nations were as unknown to each 
other as though they had been located on different 
planets, and on encountering one another in trade or 
conquest were amazed; as when the Egyptians, sally- 
ing forth from their Nile, which runs from south to 
north, discovered the Euphrates, which runs from north 
to south, and so henceforth described Mesopotamia in 
hieroglyphs on Theban walls as “ the land of the river 
which runs the wrong way.” But trade, even then, 
had the instincts of organization, for we find Abraham 
purchasing the field of Ephron for “400 shekels of 
silver current with the merchant,” and Joseph was sold 
by his brethren “ to a company of Ishmaelites, coming 
from Gilead, with their camels bearing spices and balm 
and myrrh to Egypt.” Such as it was, in the days of 
these wanderers, trade had reached its adolescence, and 
its votaries were reading trade papers of clay and 
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papyrus, the whilst those amber beads of our Neolithic 
maid held bravely their imprisoned light as a beacon 
to the days to be. 

But trade has ever asked three things as prerequisite 
to its success, namely, ready means to transport, some 
medium of exchange, and security for the merchant 
and his wares. In all these conditions the ancient 
world was signally deficient, though doubtless the trader 
might count upon a certain freedom and hospitality 
from the fact that he brought from afar things desired. 
But trading is always a reciprocal affair. The ways 
must be protected against robbers, facilities must be 
offered, the madness of war must be insured against. 
To some extent the divinity of riverine and marine gods 
aided to protect the merchant; but the chief assassins 
of trade have always been the traders, from the times 
when Sidon and Greece preyed upon the commerce of 
other States, to the trusts and combines of recent days. 
Rome and Carthage were hampered by geographical 
limitations, but upon their ruins arose in the marshes 
at the mouth of the Po the first real trading center, as 
we understand that term, and the Gazetta of Venice 
became the earliest form of the modern trade paper. 
Possessing the three essentials of commerce, to wit, 
transport, exchange and security, her transactions 
reached from India to the northern seas, and the 
requirements of her merchants in so wide a field begot 
successively bills of exchange, the transference of 
funded debts, the science of finance, the art of book- 
keeping, and the facilities of banking, while the Gazetta 
although a governmental device assumed, in its desire 
to further commerce, the toga of a trade paper. 

Following the example of Venice came Genoa and 
the Hanseatic League, but the world was still too much 
disturbed for trade to attain its destined strength. 
Unquestionably the two greatest gifts which came to 
it were the introduction of the mariner’s compass and 
the invention of printing. The one opened the path- 
ways of the seas, and the other opened the pathways of 
thought. Thenceforth trade was as its Roman deity, 
Mercury, winged on heel and head. Speedily resulted 
the finding of an ocean route to Asia around Africa, 
and the discovery of America, whereby the center of 
commercial activity was changed. The formative 
power of trade over human affairs soon displayed itself 
in the rise of busy seaports on both sides of the Atlantic, 
in ceaseless explorations of all lands, in the growth of 
manufactures, in the development of shipping and in 
the scattering of settlements of occidentals on islands 
and the fringes of continents in every part of the globe. 

As these colonies grew into nations trade com- 
menced to wear its modern dress, and the age of steel 
and applied sciences ushered in the amazing complexity 
of universal commerce, the interests of which are min- 
istered to by a legion of trade papers, which, despite 
the dictionaries, are no more limited in their potentiali- 
ties of today or tomorrow than it could be said that 
trade itself had reached its zenith. Indeed a large part 
of their success is indirect. Do you recall that phrase 
in the Bible, “ Now a certain archer drew a bow at a 
venture and hit King Ahud in the stomach”? The 
arrows of trade papers find billets no less remarkable. 
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There was a young man named Cecil Rhodes, into 
whose hands chanced to come a trade journal telling of 
a consignment of goods to South Africa. The para- 
graph captured his interest, so he read up about South 
Africa and ultimately went there, drifting to the Trans- 
vaal, where the wheel of time made him one of the 
owners of the De Beers diamond mines and of many 
of the gold mines of Johannesburg. And it came to 
pass that one night he and his astute rival, Barney 
Barnato, had a lonely conference over the future of 
their gigantic plans. And when the dawn was break- 
ing Barnato arose wearily from his chair and said, 
“Well, Rhodes, I suppose you must have your way. 
Some men aim for honor and some for money. Paint 
all South Africa pink up to the Zambesi if you will, 
and call it Rhodesia. I seek millions and will attain 
them.” So Barnato accumulated his millions and 
finally fell from an ocean liner to find his grave in the 
sea; while Rhodes created Rhodesia, linked Cape Town 
to Cairo by rails, made a United States of Southern 
Africa, founded his Oxford scholarships, and lies buried 
in the place of his choosing in the wilds of Matebele- 
land. Oh, wise little maid of the Swiss lake, see how 
differently your sons regard the lights in your amber 
beads! 

Let us take an older instance of the indirect serv- 
ices of trade papers. There was a man, by name 
Thomas Guy. He was the son of a coal merchant, but 
a trade paper paragraph about the future of the print- 
ing industry induced him to desert coal and join the 
Stationers Company of London. In due time he 
emerged not only very wealthy but famous as the 
founder of Guy’s Hospital, which for centuries has 
rendered beneficent aid to countless thousands of the 
poor. 

As a more modern example we might cite the late 
Andrew Carnegie, whom the writer knew intimately 
and who told him that, after rising from messenger boy 
and telegraph clerk to becoming a contractor, he was 
traveling in a train when he read in a trade journal 
about the advantages of building bridges of iron instead 
of wood. So he examined the next trestle bridge they 
passed over, and straightway resolved to found the 
Edgar Thompson Steel Works. The heights of success 
to which that determination led enabled him to cast a 
network of railroads over the world, to give away over 
$100,000,000 in charities and libraries, and to throw 
his cloak upon the shoulders of one of the leviathans 
of industry. So, also, was it a trade article which sug- 
gested to Pender the laying of the first subocean cable 
between America and England. It was a trade article 
which prompted Arkwright to invent the cotton spin- 
ning machines; and another which led Lister to gather 
the waste from silk mills and turn it into plush. Let 
no dictionary set boundaries to the province of a trade 
paper. Verily the wind scatters seeds from these liter- 
ary gardens of commerce far and wide, yielding flowers 
to myriads who know nothing of their sources. 

In many another indirect way trade papers serve 
the public more enduringly than is commonly acknowl- 
edged. For example, the manufacturers and the mer- 
chants have, of late, wooed the artist with rich gifts 
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and won his aid, so that the advertising pages of the 
average trade journal are delightful picture galleries, 
and whereas these illustrations used to be hideous and 
in ill taste, we may now imitate Don Juan and, 


Turn from martyrs grim and saints all hairy, 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary. 


This comparatively new profession of commercial art 
is fostered by the trade journal, and increasingly enlists 
in its ranks men and women talented with pencil and 
paint brush. Moreover, it is only partially true that 
a trade paper “ furthers a special brand of trade.” Our 
modern life is so complex that most of us can only 
devote our energies to a fraction of the marvelous 
entirety, yet all the streamlets of specialism have but 
one destiny — the sea of mankind. 

The average man scarcely gives a thought to the 
wonders of modern commerce, which is no more dull 
and prosaic than is a diamond in the rough. Take, for 
instance, an ordinary luncheon table, what king of old 
ever fared so royally as is our common wont, what 
magician of fairy tales ever owned so many slaves to 
bring pleasures at a wish? The whole globe plays 
serving man to spread our board. The flax of our nap- 
kins bleached white on the fields around Ypres and 
Ghent, oblivious to the crimson stains with which his- 
tory has stained the soil. The cotton of the table cloth 
burst from its yellow flowers beneath the Carolina sun 
or where nude fellaheen tend the dripping shadoofs 
amongst the temples of Egypt. The plating of the 
cutlery was dug from Mexican mines, or from the nickel 
deposits of Canada. The prairies of America gave the 
meat and the bread, and distant rivers and perilous seas 
the fish. The orchards of Jamaica, Florida and Cali- 
fornia offer their fruits at every season of the year, 
brought to us by methods no Harun-al-Raschid might 
have dreamed. The rice ripened under the hot skies of 
Rangoon or in the paddy fields of Japan. The Indies, 
both of West and East, supply those spices and condi- 
ments which were once the secret relishes of the very 
wealthy. The currants in our cake are tribute from 
the classic vales of Greece or from the green slopes of 
the Sierra Nevadas. Our coffee comes from where 
humming birds make envious the colored hearts of 
orchids, or butterflies on free and jeweled wings taunt 
the bound flowers of Guatemala jungles. If one pre- 
fers tea, then armies of coolies on the hills of Assam, 
Ceylon or China labor to fulfil our need; or if choco- 
late, that “ food of the gods,” it was plucked under the 
burning blue where Montezuma sacrificed the soldiers 
of Cortes to the Aztec gods. While, innocent of war 
and fevered jungles, cows whose sires came from Hol- 
land and Guernsey, graze the pastures of our own 
West to produce the cream and butter and cheese of 
our wondrous table. All geography has contributed to 
its furnishing. And when our meal is ended it will be 
the hot valleys of Cuba or the Louisiana fields that 
give the most blessed boon of all, the comforting 
tobacco. 

Lucullus knew no such luxury. As we pass home- 
ward to enjoy other converging radii of trade, our news- 
paper places at our command telegraphic information 





from the very ends of the earth, the fullness of which 
makes ridiculous the news-bearers of Cesar, thronging 
hourly into Rome. At work, machinery, tools and im- 
plements, from the colossal printing presses which put 
forth the trade papers of these manifold contributors 
to our lives and civilization, to the fountain pen of the 
writer of this paper, redeem toil and elevate it to an art. 
Would we seek information upon the special trade we 
serve, there are free libraries open to us stored with 
intellectual wealth. Would we communicate with 
friends in our trade, our messengers pass by lands and 
seas in the livery of the Postal Union; or in the hour 
of urgency, the ariel of electricity will flash our thoughts 
to any part of the world for the price of a seat in a 
movie show. 

When one considers this our everyday life, and sees 
how it is sustained by the interweavings of universal 
trade, mentored by its legion of technical journals, does 
it not seem foolish and ungrateful to say, as some would 
urge, that such an existence, even if it were transitory, 
which the simplest reasoning would deny, is not for 
itself distinctly worth possessing? Indeed it should be 
not without some self-satisfaction to realize that each 
of us forms a part of the mercantile machinery of the 
world, and that we all perform our share in attending to 
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the smooth turning of the wheels. Time was when the 
hamlet wherein we were born formed practically the 
only market open to us. Now there is not a corner of 
the earth that does not want something from each of 
us and offer goods in return; and trade papers are the 
heralds and intermediaries of those needs. With the 
brilliant leadership of science, with the constant open- 
ing of new markets, and with the healthy stimulus of 
competition, trade yearly creates new wants and then 
aids mankind to obtain them. Hazardous distances by 
land are being annulled by rails; oceans which divided 
the nations have become silver bridges, thronged with 
traffic. 

The very magnitude of the task thrust by fate upon 
the shoulders of trade papers brings with it the tact and 
courage inherent in such duties. Only one force may 
close the gates against advancing trade, and that force 
is ourselves. The Great War was a rude shock to all 
of us and we shall feel its effects for many a long year. 
But while this spinning earth of ours has people on it 
we shall trade with one another, and profounder must 
become the portion of trade papers in the general 
scheme. See, Maid of Amber Beads, whereto the 
teachings of your people have led your sons of today. 
May we prove worthy guiders of those who follow us! 





Aspects and Advantages of Advertising 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 





4 DVERTISING is an advantage 
“Sl to the printer, but like personal 
@ salesmanship it is not always 
Gi immediately or directly bene- 
-% ficial. It contributes, and right- 

5 fully so, to the general and bet- 
ter recognition of the printing 

Gf fraternity and of the facilities as 
* RCS! a whole. While there are a good 
GsicaS% many sound reasons why print- 
ers do not advertise more extensively, there is also every 
reason why the printing fraternity should advertise 
more. The question as to what kind of advertising is 
the best is frequent, both in its application to the print- 
er’s own advertising and that of his clients. That there 
are some types of advertising better than others is to 
be admitted, and that there are many present methods 
which could be profitably improved is also to be 
acknowledged. But the type or character of advertis- 
ing is not always so important as the plan of advertis- 
ing, what you are trying to accomplish. Too many 
business men, even printers, treat advertising as some- 
thing “ we have got to do a little of,” and the results 
that follow such a course of thinking are not encourag- 
ing or indicative of the real value of advertising. 

“ You can not tell a good advertisement by looking 
at it,” states Frank Black, vice-president of the New 
England Associated Advertising Clubs. “An advertise- 
ment can only be judged by what it accomplishes. It 
is not so much the way you advertise as how.” The 
advertisements of many concerns and individuals, right 
in the same kind of business, are in absolute contrast as 








to the style or type of appeal, but create the same good 
response. Many of our larger advertisers and stores 
use entirely different types of appeal, yet the results in 
each case are frequently equally successful. The point 
is to get folks to recognize your type of advertising, no 
matter what the style, and then in its very appearance 
it will always suggest your name and business. As 
Mr. Black has said: “A man need not be tall or short, 
or stout, or slim to be successful. He becomes recog- 
nized according to his appearance and is accepted as 
the same person each time.” The same way with 
advertising — it is not so much the type, but the per- 
sistence and planning that will get folks to recognize 
your style. This holds true both for the printer and for 
his clients. 

Persistence in salesmanship is recommended as a 
needed and successful virtue; it also applies to adver- 
tising. Spasmodic insertions or “accommodations 
advertising ” as represented in space given to dance 
programs and other charity get-ups have no real value, 
excepting perhaps under the heading of reciprocal rela- 
tions. This type of publicity is all right as a supple- 
ment to some regular and systematic plan, but ahead of 
this you should first determine the purposes of your 
advertising — what you really want your advertising 
to accomplish, more business, more good will or better 
business. For example, printers’ advertisements appear- 
ing in newspapers have been treated rather extensively 
as mere announcements and descriptions. How refresh- 
ing to read something like this: 

Your advertising will bring returns in proportion to the 
quality of the printing you buy. The reason is simple. 
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Good printing means legibility. It also means producing 
a pleasing effect by the harmonious arrangement of type 
and white space. It insures careful consideration of what 
you have to say. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany. Printers and Binders. 141 Pearl street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

To tie up with the events of your local advertising 
club is a good printing publicity idea, as the best pros- 
pects you can mingle with are to be found in the atten- 
dance at advertising club luncheons. Following is a 
good example of how a printer tied up with a “ direct 
mail ” meeting of local advertisers: 

BE SURE TO GO 

At the noonday luncheon of the Hartford Advertising 
Club tomorrow at 12:15 you will hear Robert Ramsay, 
author of “ Effective Direct Advertising.” After Mr. Ram- 
say has told you of the veritable treasure chest that direct 
advertising can open for you, you will find real satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that right here in town is an organ- 
zation expert in just that kind of advertising. That 
organization 1s ready to serve you— today! The Graphic 
Arts Company, 172 High street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

One of the important “ aspects” of advertising is 
the way the eye can be challenged by “ human” ref- 
erences. For illustration, here is a printer’s advertise- 
ment which accomplished this. It is worth studying: 
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PLEASING THE THUMB 

When a man raises his arm in defense — jumps to pre- 
vent him from falling — closes his eyes to avoid dust — or 
does any of these things we all do, it is called “ reflex 
action.” Likewise when a man “runs his thumb” over a 
card to see whether it is engraved, this too is reflex action 
sometimes unconsciously done. When the man, woman (and 
nowadays, even child) accepts your engraved card (busi- 
ness or social) — you succeed in “ pleasing the thumb.” 

To please the thumb is good business practice. It is one 
of our privileges in facilities we have for engraving — 
cards, announcements, wedding invitations, letterheads, etc. 
Tyson & Suneson, Printers and Engravers. 

Advertising is the science of persuasion. Its power 
to the printer’s business is not a cure-all. It is a busi- 
ness advantage. Advertising should not be expected to 
accomplish everything, but rightfully applied it can 
accomplish what you definitely set it to do in a planned 
way. Decide first whether you want your advertising 
to produce prospects, inquiries, new business, or 
whether you want it merely to popularize your name 
or pave the way for later transactions — possibly you 
have some special or individual service you desire rec- 
ognized. Your success as an advertising printer de- 
pends very much on what you desire to accomplish 
and then how you go about accomplishing it. 


Preparing Manuscript 


BY ARTHUR PEMBERTON 


an INDING the proverbial needle 

<( in a haystack is child’s play in 

§§ comparison with looking back 

KG through a score of pages of type- 

2% written matter to see if you 

sxx} quoted Quality street, or capped 

Zeitgeist, or used comma-dashes 

} in place of semicolons for a series 

of detached phrases. “ Editing 

copy,” indeed— nobody does 

such a thing: we proofreaders try to get harmony out 

of hodgepodge. In a sense, perhaps, all are editors; 

one seldom sends the first draft of a friendly letter with- 

out some slight amendment. All authors develop the 

critical faculty more than the creative. Aldrich altered 

his verses at different times in varicolored inks; Mar- 

garet Deland had her stories put in type from rough 

copy, and used strip proofs, pasted, revised, and with 

cancels, for an entire resetting. If seasoned workers 

do this, how should a comparative beginner, the proof- 

reader, expect at a single glance through a hundred or 

two closely written sheets to attain that jewel of the 
world, consistency? 

What a man beholds in type makes an extremely 
definite impress on his eye and mind. He may place 
twenty page proofs on his desk, and as far as uniformity 
of style is sought, can marshal words in military forma- 
tion — one or two limping or lifeless will instantly be 
brought into rank and file. An equal number of well 
typed copy pages make not only less impression, but 
are actually disconcerting: the eyes at once feel a 


severe strain; nerves are set at nought. In trying to 
analyze this, the chief factors seem lack of alignment, 
wider spacing of words, rounded characters, uneven ink- 
ing. Probably ,years of experience with the galleys 
forms a habit, though newspaper veterans, used to 
typed matter, and reading “ proof on copy ” own to the 
same trouble. “ It’s easy to see in print,” they exclaim, 
when they find “ Gompres ” all over the first page. 

Eye and mind are prone to miss the very things we 
want to catch. In my first work of this kind, hundreds 
of errors were saved — “roses mete for a_ bridal 
wreath,” “wracked nerves,” “the judge waived it 
aside,” among others. Alas, the glaring inconsistencies! 
Honour and colour with and without “u”; offense and 
defence; kidnapped and kidnaped; rhyme and rime; 
vendor and vender — and hosts beside. Really, punc- 
tuation is easy to attain: commas come naturally into 
place (the “ short-stop ” of this indoor baseball), and 
semicolons are base-runners, colons fielders, and a 
“ full-point ” the catcher at home-plate. Side remarks 
apart from the theme take parentheses, as above; 
brackets for a wise comment of the editor to make a 
point in the story: while the rhetorical exclamations, 
interrogations, and dashes are known by this time to 
well trained boys and girls in the schools. Possibly the 
hyphen is the most bothersome of the lot, and a good 
rule is not to use one unless it is absolutely required. 
Before me is an edition of Emerson’s “ Character ” 
wherein through many pages there are but three com- 
pound words —chariot-race, self-sufficingness, slave- 
captain; there are little more than a dozen in the 
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essay (of course, I do not include modifier formations 
like “ high-water mark,” a few of which prevail); these 
are wise provisions for a clearer understanding, and are 
faithfully kept by the ablest printers. 

Capitals come under the same good ruling; do not 
use them, as they deface otherwise good typography. 
Simplest rules are best — proper names, pronouns for 
Deity, personification, direct address. Usage today 
calls for the least number possible. Once a reviewer 
summed up his feelings in this way: “About all there 
is to this book is a few erratic capitals.” In headings, 
however, it seems best to keep a sort of balance to 
avoid one-sidedness, and give some less prominent 
words a high initial. 

Never begin work upon a manuscript with hard 
and fast rules; read first some of the earlier pages, then 
many at the end. Get bearings on quoted matter (a 
reader must be sure on this) and footnotes — great 
trouble has been caused by use of body type for them. 
Inconsistencies are prevalent in the best works, repeti- 
tion, too, of whole clauses or sentences, and some un- 
happy harsh sayings from which we must save an 
author. Chaucer’s words: 

Your terms, your colours, and your figures, 

Keepe them in store, till so be ye indite 

High style, as when that men to kingés write,— 
I would have posted at every writer’s desk in high let- 
ters of Old English. For a book is text, scripture, 
advice, admonition, counsel. “ Perhaps it may turn 
out a song, perhaps turn out a sermon.” All life is ma- 
terial for the story-teller’s legerdemain. A copy reviser 
never ceases to learn, and maybe sometime is quite 
amazed to find a passage in an old journal about the 
first work of a young English writer named Enoch 
Arnold Bennett! A good example of a harsh saying, 
well worth an effort to delete, is James Elroy Flecker’s 
“Some poets are magnificent— some write godfor- 
saken muck.” In Sandburg’s work, two lovers are de- 
scribed as “ chisel-pals,” and a woman at twilight is 
“. . . amemorial of salt, looking at the lights of a 
forgotten city.” But it is not well to strike at all peculi- 
arities of description — “ Mrs. Septimus Small owned 
half a parrot in common with her sister Hester ” (Gals- 
worthy). ‘“ Was joint owner ” would not have been a 
well designed substitute. 

Stock phrases, working a few trite words to death, 
overabundance of particles, use of profanity, ridiculous 
combinations, all come trooping in to distract the 
worker. Similarity often passes us by: affect for 
effect, notorious for noted, disinterested for uninter- 
ested, aggravated for annoyed, tantalized for teased. 
We have with us today people who speak of the la 
grippe, the hoi polloi, the double pneumonia. How- 
ever, very, entirely, somewhat, quite, are known in this 
century as “ penny-a-liner words.” The habit of begin- 
ning a paragraph with “ Inasmuch,” or “ Owing to,” 
sometimes replaced by “ Due to,” is insidious, and 
worse than writer’s cramp. As to profanity, Macy ina 
recent magazine article holds forth as follows: “ Lau- 
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rence Sterne raised h—Il with types and with words 
of all kinds. His asterisks, dashes, rules, break-offs, 
suspensions and eccentricities of punctuation are enough 
to make a printer go off and get even drunker than 
usual.” But the most curious error of all is 
the blundering into opposites. In a certain English 
book by a well recognized literary figure is the story of 
a benefactor who left a comfortable property for the use 
of homeless men. The place was pleasant and secluded; 
a strict proviso of the will, so the writer stated, was 
that it should forever remain “ an Adamless Eden.” 

“ Suffer fools gladly ” is an old saying, appropriate 
to this theme, a good book marred by one sentence — 
“ Keats, in spite of reluctant instructions (incursions) 
into enthusiastic movements,” etc. Here is an awkward 
venture, ‘‘ He used benevolence to mask a life allegedly 
both criminal and immoral.” Whitcomb Riley’s little 
pleasantry should have been taken out of his Memoir: 
“‘ Sometimes I jot down a little eighty-cent thought; 
put it away carefully, and then — it is lost.” “ Beer 
and skittles ” has an ancient flavor; we think of skittles 
as an edible — people will insist it is so, the joke has 
been borne aloft at many feasts. But skittles is unre- 
lated to food — it is well defined, I think, in the dic- 
tionaries. A strange thing it is to note a teacher of 
proofreading (and English) in a large city writing as 
follows, ‘‘ The pupils come from every strata of society.” 

One of the canons of manuscript preparation, strict 
in its way, is to put the circle about many abbrevia- 
tions. Never “ June 12,” nor “e. g.,” decidedly not 
“U.S. possessions ” nor “ Prof. Clarke,” nor “ 4 Pp. m.” 
(This is in regard to non-technical work.) Mr. and 
Mrs. stand, of course, but use Doctor and Reverend — 
dates like 1898, 1920, naturally must remain. Give a 
man his full name where possible, spell state and place 
names in full, with the exception of things contracted 
familiarly, as Hants for Hampshire, Berks for Berk- 
shire, in England. Pleasure to the eye in an interest- 
ing book is this elimination of all possible figures, extra 
capitals, hyphens and periods. Good typography is 
greatly helped by cutting these many queer things that 
offend, and the really ludicrous. All these are touched 
upon in the preceding paragraphs. 

I remember having a battle royal with an insurance 
man who insisted on the plural “ account currents.” 
Another was fond of the word “ discomforted,” which 
most of us have rendered “ discomfited.” Later it 
developed that both words are in vocabularies, but with 
a slight difference in meaning. In insurance, too, we 
find those mossback phrases, “ each and every,” “ near 
future,” and directions (in good faith, evidently) to 
leave “a half-inch space between each line.” 

So the villain proofreader still pursues the elusive 
author, up Alphabet Alley and into Punctuation Lane 
— even over many a devious and pebbly by-path, till 
(overtaking him at last) old scores are settled; the 
volume goes to press: a patchwork, it is true, but oh, 
how much fairer than when carrying all its wayward 
threads and thrums! 


An investment in knowledge pays the best interest BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Our old friends A and B are at it again. G. E. S. writes 
from Mansfield, Ohio: “Is not the following properly punc- 
tuated? ‘ The following committee was elected for the coming 
year: John Smith, of Cincinnati; James Jones, of Cleveland; 
John Thompson, of Pittsburgh; Samuel Johnson, of Toledo.’ 
A asserts that it is not. B affirms that it is. We await your 
decision.” 

When A and B agree about anything, the lion and the lamb 
are going to be playmates and the French and Germans will 
love each other. The point at issue in this debate must be the 
commas after the names of the committeemen. Most offices 
rule against such use of the comma. “ John Smith of Cin- 
cinnati” is the most favored style. I confess to an uncon- 


ventional liking for the comma, however. Of course, I would 
submit gracefully to the requirements of the official style in 
any office I might be honoring with my presence, but in writing 
a letter I would be very likely to run in the commas — and 
not care a rap what anybody might think of it. 

In a word, it seems to be a matter for arbitrary ruling, 
with the weight of usage on the no-comma side. 







Paul S. Noble writes from Glidden, Iowa: “In the Jan- 
uary issue you answered a question whether it should be ‘ Our 
ruling and binding is’ or ‘ Our ruling and binding are.’ I do 
not clearly understand your decision. Should it be ‘is’ or 
‘are,’ and why? ” 

The plural verb is correct, because two kinds of work are 
named in the subject. The confusion was probably caused by 
the imaginary defense given for the singular verb. That 
defense was set up only to be knocked down. 





F. E. Calvert, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, writes: ‘‘ Here is a 
nut for you to crack. A recent publication contains this sen- 
tence: ‘The farmer who plants anything but sound seed, such 
as is true to type and of strong germinating qualities, is making 
a mistake.’ It is contended that the sentence should be made 
to read: ‘The farmer who plants anything but sound seed, 
such as not true to type and not of strong germinating quali- 
ties, is making a mistake.’ Is the contention good? ” 

The sentence as first given is grammatically correct, and 
is unambiguous. The inserted clause, with “ seed ” understood 
for the subject, hitches onto “sound seed.” Expanded, its 
puzzle disappears: “The farmer who plants anything but 
sound seed (that is to say, the farmer who plants anything 
but) such (seed) as is true to type,” and so on. The second 
sentence is not good at all. 


“Treble Clef” writes: ‘“ ‘Twenty-two gallons were re- 
quired or ‘ Twenty-two gallons was required’? ‘ Emerged out 
of,’ or ‘emerged from’? ” 

“Twenty-two gallons were required.” ‘ Emerged from.” 
It would be a severe critic who would begrudge the privilege 
of writing ‘“‘ Twenty-two gallons of paint was required,” for the 
expression carries the thought of bulk, not of individual gal- 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
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Replies can not be made by mail. 


lons. In the strict grammatical sense, of course, the plural 
noun calls for the plural verb, whether such a phrase as “ of 
paint ” is interjected or not. 





John F. Jones, Printer First Class, U. S. N., writes from 
the Submarine Base at New London, Connecticut: “I find 
your articles of great help to me as a printer in the Navy. 
Please tell me if this is correct: ‘This is likely to be the 
greatest production since “ The Birth of a Nation”.’ And is it 
correct to run in initials in names, as ‘ O.E. Blank,’ ‘ J.F. Dash,’ 
and so on? ” 

The period should come inside the close-quote. Commas 
likewise. Only the larger marks, semicolon, colon, query and 
“screamer” ought to be required to submit to the logic of 
the quotation. The period and comma, printed outside, are 
unsightly, and therefore may well be exempted from the strict 
logic of the rule. 

Omission of space between initials is poor style, permissible, 
we should say, only in rather informal printing where the names 
are given in columns and space is limited. 





H. H. Snyder, of the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and 
News, shoots these puzzlers at our poor defenseless heads: 
“Tn a series of possessive nouns such as ‘ Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Wear,’ is it correct to use the apostrophe as I have 
done, or should it appear only in the word ‘ Children’s,’ thus: 


‘Men, Women and Children’s Wear’? Also: The use of a 
comma after the name of the town when the State is also given 
is correct, but when the address is set in display and the name 
of the town is on one line and the State on another, is the 
comma absolutely necessary? ” 

“Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Wear,” three apos- 
trophes, can mean nothing but wear for men, wear for women, 
and wear for children; and that, no doubt, is the exact mean- 
ing intended. Printed the other way, with apostrophe for the 
last noun only, the meaning would be perfectly apparent, but 
the grammar would be bad. A quibbler might say that the 
three things named were, first, men; second, women; and 
third, children’s wear. It would be a pretty silly argument; 
but when good grammar is so simple and easy, surely it is bet- 
ter to use it and avoid even the appearance of slackness. 

Whether the comma after the name of the town, when the 
name of the State runs over to the next line, is “ absolutely 
necessary,” really depends on just what absolute necessity is. 
Omission of the comma would not cause confusion or ambi- 
guity, and would therefore have no serious result. But unless 
there are special considerations, not stated in the question, use 
of the comma is better. Omission of it would not, however, 
be a deadly sin against good taste, sound grammar or common 
usage. 





Arthur W. Browne, of Mountain View, California, says: 
“Your pages in THE INLAND PRINTER are read with interest 
in our shop. Our proofreader and I would greatly appreciate 











information on the following.” Taking the questions one by 
one, this is what we get: 

“< Ttalo-Greek ’ occurred in copy. What rule is there for 
forming such compounds? We see ‘ Russo-Japanese,’ ‘ Franco- 
Italian,’ but ‘German-American.’ There is an Italian paper 
in Louisiana by the name of ‘ Italo-Americano,’ which I pre- 
sume is straight Italian.” 

Well, I am a straight old-fashioned Yankee, and I prefer 
the most American form. I can imagine some of my classmates 
at college ages ago writing ““ Germano-American,” but none of 
that for me. “ Franco-” is in quite common use; it seems to 
work out easily and naturally. But if you want to speak of 
“ French-Italian ” things, it’s nobody’s place to give you a 
call. It is entirely proper to speak of the “ Russian-Japanese 
War ” or an “ Italian-Greek ” treaty. 


Next question: ‘“ Minnie Hoover Linton, in the Writer’s 
Monthly, in speaking of a number of possible styles, speaks 
of the use of ‘Mr.’ and ‘Mrs.’ without the period. How 
prevalent is this variation? ” 

Its prevalence can only be proportionate to the spread of 
restless unreadiness to stand by rules based on sense and expe- 
rience, the desire for change just for the sake of change. The 
abbreviations for “ Mister” and “ Mistress ” call for periods, 
the same as any other abbreviations. 


Question Number Three: “Miss or Mrs. Linton also 
speaks of the American style, when several paragraphs are 
quoted, of beginning each paragraph and ending the last with 
quotes. Is any other scheme acceptable in America? ” 

Apparently, yes — and alas that it should be so! Not long 
ago I read an editor’s apology for a misunderstanding caused 
by use of the quote mark at the beginning of the last of several 


mi 1 is perfectly impossible, but entirely true, 
+ that six months have passed since the Proof- 
fY room department asked for suggestions on 
4 the best choice of books for the proofroom 
i library. The invitation justified itself with 
this statement: “A good proofreader is 
pretty sure to have at command an extraor- 
dinary stock of facts, figures and bits of 
information; an assemblage of data, statistics and other mis- 
cellany amazing both in its scope and in its omissions — in 
breadth of vision and in the sprinkling of blind spots. But 
even the most encyclopedic mind has inadequacies, certain to 
be revealed in the course of any day’s work in the proofroom. 
Without consultation of authorities, how can there be any 
assurance of adequacy? Unless mere mechanical following 
of copy is the rule, the reader must have recourse to some 
handy works of reference.” 

The invitation was supported generously by the editor of 
this journal, who said: ‘“ Every proofroom requires reference 
works of some character, differing according to the kind of 
work handled. There are many who would like to know just 
which works are of greatest assistance, and inquiries are fre- 
quently received for this information.” In November the 
appeal was repeated, and again in December. The first response 
was received in January. Since then each month has brought 
some new suggestions. It is time to sum them up. 

First, however, let us reproduce the two latest letters, 
received after this month’s department copy had gone in. One 
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quoted paragraphs. This made it look as though only the last 
paragraph were quoted. The quote mark at the beginning 
of the long extract had been forgotten long before the last 
paragraph was reached. Each paragraph in a series of quoted 
paragraphs should begin with the quote mark, and the close- 
quote should come at the end of the last paragraph. 


Number Four: “Do houses of good standing use single 
quotes around names of periodicals and books when they appear 
in unquoted sentences? Is it good form to quote the name of a 
periodical instead of using italic? ” 

The single quote is good form in England, affectation here. 
American usage still favors use of the double-quote first, with 
the single-quote for interior quotation. Italic is still favored 
for reference to periodicals by name, but there is nothing really 
reprehensible about putting the name inside quotes if you 
prefer. 


Fifthly, and finally: “In using the name ‘San Francisc: 
Chronicle’ how much would you italicize — one word or al 
three? ” 

The name of the city should be italicized when it is part o: 
the official name of the paper; not italicized when it is use 
merely to distinguish the paper from one of the same name 
in another city. ——— 


The Museum of Horrors is still open. Among its receni 
acquisitions are these: New York Times, reporting an editor’s 
bang at the modern newspaper: ‘“ Public characters are pil- 
loried or praised, they are made to appear saints on earth or 
friends incarnate.” An article by Ray Stannard Baker in 
Current History: ‘“ There are men today in America who seem 
still to be walking with their heads in the same old clouds of 
isolation, and bruising their feet upon the rocky realties of 
world chaos.” 











is from George E. Rines, of Brooklyn, New York. He says: 

I note your S OS for a list of books suitable and desirable for 
a proofroom. I rejoice to see this interest because it indicates that 
the proofroom is being (gradually even if grudgingly) recognized as 
having some claim to recognition as a logical and essential part of 
a printing plant. Being an old-timer, I well remember the early 
days when, even in the largest offices, the proofreader was placed 
in any old hole that might be available, for he was considered an 
unproductive liability, but unfortunately necessary (as few of him 
as possible!). A dictionary was considered sufficient equipment. 
Quiet surroundings, good light, a proper desk, a comfortable chair, 
helpful books — these were dreams of a new order in some future 
millennial age. But today in a large number of offices “ them days 
are gone forever,” and executives are beginning to realize that the 
proofroom should be a real work-place; that it has important and 
special work that calls for adequate equipment. I submit a list of 
useful books, most of them of low cost, that every proofreader 
would find of great service for constant reference. 

Mr. Rines’ list: Dictionary; atlas; ‘“ World Almanac ”; 
English almanac, such as “ The Statesman’s Yearbook”; an 
American encyclopedia; one or two books on punctuation and 
grammar; books on imposition, computation of type and copy, 
type display, and the like; book of quotations; book of his- 
torical dates and facts; dictionaries of French and Spanish; 
THE INLAND PRINTER, The American Printer; the Bible. 

“P. J.,” of New York, says: ‘“ The surprising news that 
you had received no answers to your call for suggestions on 
the proofroom library encourages me to send in my own list as 
probably better than none.” And there’s a hint! Can it be 
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that readers have held back, waiting for others to step for- 
ward? “ Better than none ’— well, yes! How vastly better 
than a hundred, a thousand lists kept carefully locked up in 
some one’s mind instead of being added to the exhibit! 

As “ P, J.” was saying when we interrupted: “If, starting 
with an empty shelf, I were given permission to order twenty 
titles at intervals, I think I should do it in something like this 
order: Standard Dictionary; Desk Standard Dictionary; 
telephone book; University of Chicago ‘ Manual of Style’; 
‘World Almanac’; United States Postal Guide; French dic- 
tionary; De Vinne’s ‘Correct Composition’; ‘Who’s Who 
in America’; the Bible; Latin dictionary; a collection of 
quotations; catalogue of Victor records; Webster’s New 
International; Concise Oxford Dictionary; Spanish diction- 
ary; Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus’; atlas; Greek dictionary. 

“T was tempted,” adds this thoughtful correspondent, “ to 
include books on punctuation and grammar, but, after all, these 
would not be strictly reference books, and it is up to the 
reader to absorb what he can of such subjects incidentally or 
through study on his own time, and then carry it in his head. 
I could be persuaded without much of an effort to drop the 
last two items from the list in favor of Shakespeare’s works.” 

To resume the history of this proofroom symposium: Octo- 
ber, November and December passed without our being able 
to print a single list. In December, to start the ball rolling, 
the department itself suggested as first selections a dictionary, 
a Bible (with Concordance) and a “ World Almanac.” This 
little contribution served its purpose. The January issue car- 
ried a list including these items: Dictionary; University of 
Chicago “ Manual of Style”; F. Horace Teall’s “ Punctua- 
tion”; De Vinne’s “ Correct Composition,” “ Modern Book 
Composition,” “ Title Pages,” “Plain Printing Types”; 
Roget’s “ Thesaurus”; Fellows’ “100,000 Synonyms and 
Antonyms”; Woolley’s ‘“ Handbook of Composition”; 
Henry’s “ Printing for the School and Shop”; Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ “ Better Say,” “ Helpful Hints,” ‘“ Foreign Phrases in 
Daily Use”; and the New Testament. 

In February three lists were submitted. New items appear- 
ing therein were: Various titles of the United Typothete 
Library; “‘ Modern Punctuation,” by George Summey; “ Text, 
Type and Style,” by George B. Ives; ‘The Booklover and 
His Books,” by Harry Lyman Koopman; street guide for city 
in which the printing house is located; local telephone direc- 
tory; maps of the world, the State, county and city. 

These lists are interesting because they come from persons 
in different sorts of offices: print shops, large and small, doing 
a general business; newspaper offices, and a college publication 
office. The universal indispensables are the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia. The Bible, books of dates and of quotations, and 
““Who’s Who,” come next; they are constantly needed, in 
almost any kind of print shop, for verification of references. 
Technical books on printing are recommended by almost all 
our listmakers. 

One very striking omission will be noticed; not one of 
those who submitted lists included a book on proofreading 
itself! Such a book as F. Horace Teall’s little volume, “ Proof- 
reading,” would certainly be worth shelf space in any proof- 
room library. It would be interesting to know whether there 
could not be made a book specially for proofreaders that would 
be useful and appreciated in proofrooms all over the country. 
What divisions of matter should it include? 

The proofroom pages of this journal indicate a zealous and 
unceasing interest, on the part of proofreaders, in questions of 
grammar. There would have to be a section on grammar 
—not a condensed grammar, perhaps, but a well arranged and 
indexed collection of rules and examples of right and wrong 
ways of saying things. There would have to be a presentation 
of the elementary rules of proofreading, and perhaps a chapter 
on the requirements in different kinds of offices. 
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A chapter on how to prepare for employment in the proof- 
room would be helpful; so would one on how to prepare, in 
the proofroom, for advancement to editorial work. Methods 
would have to be discussed; how copyholder and proofreader 
can work together to best advantage, how proofs and records 
should be kept, and the like; what equipment the proofroom 
should have —and here comes in our library. Most inter- 
esting and important of all would be the treatment of the 
proofreader’s proper responsibility. What are his relations to 
the rest of the establishment, to the compositor, to the editors, 
and — shall it be ventured?—to the cashier? Of course, 
along with study of the proofreader’s responsibilities there 
would have to go some consideration of his privileges: how 
much editorial power should he have, when should he be free 
to vary from copy, when must he follow it slavishly, and when 
should he content himself with the compromise policy of the 
marginal query —in a word, how much initiative can he be 
permitted to exercise? 

A mighty interesting and decidedly useful book could be 
made along these lines. And it would be worthy of a place in 
every proofroom, along with other items in the proofroom 
library for which it would supply authoritative bibliographies. 
Perhaps some of our readers are planning such a book, right 
now. 

The proofroom ought to be the seat of the printer’s con- 
science. It is time to quit thinking that any old thing will 
do. It is time to stop thinking of the proofreader as a poor old 
hack who reads proof because he can’t do anything else, and 
to begin to think of him as a provider of brains. Proofreading 
can be as mechanical a job of drudge work as the worker 
chooses to make it, or as intelligent and creative as the 
employer is willing to permit. As a class, proofreaders are as 
ambitious, as eager for self-improvement, as anxious to ren- 
der skilful, productive and profitable service as any kind of 
workers. Frankly, one of the commonest demerits of the 
calling is the readiness to assume or demand credit for knowl- 
edge where only whim and prejudice and dogmatic self- 
assertion exist. We can say this safely, because the people to 
whom the criticism applies are almost certain to be so absorbed 
in contemplation of its fitness to others that their own feelings 
will not be hurt. 

The employing printer who most appreciates good proof- 
reading is most likely to get it—naturally, because he will 
go after it. There is a vast difference between reading proof 
for a small weekly newspaper, and handling bookwork in a 


, large press; between checking up in a country job office and 


hunting errors on dictionary galleys. But the competence that 
scores is worth having in any plant. Good proofreaders can 


_help the composing room and the editorial room. They can 


even help the counting room make a better showing. The 
proofreader may have “an awful lot” in his head, but he 
can not possibly have enough. He needs equipment. He needs 
a good light to work by. He needs a desk fitted for his special 
work. And above all, he needs some sort of a reference 
library. 

Was ever progress achieved except at the cost of “trouble”? 
If this department can do anything to wake print-shop pro- 
prietors up to a realizing sense of the importance and value 
of the proofreader’s work, it means to do it. And if anything 
in it makes trouble for employers whose readers are encouraged 
to ask for reasonable consideration in the matter of up-to-date 
reference books, we shan’t be a bit disturbed. It will please 
be observed by all concerned that when we say “ reasonable,” 
reasonable is what we mean. And our proofreader friends will 
notice, also, that while we earnestly hope they may get all 
they deserve, we perceive that the surest way to do it is to 
begin by deserving more than they get — whether the return 
is measured in terms of the pay envelope or in respect for the 
calling of “ corrector for the press.” 
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A Combination Halftone and Line Plate of 1880 
This reproduction of the front page of the New York Daily Graphic of March 4, 1880, shows what is now called a combination plate, a pen-and-ink 
The woman’s right hand 


drawing with a halftone inserted. The pictures on the easel are a reproduction in halftone of the double page in that issue. 
covers the now famous halftone of ‘“ Shanty Town.” Pressmen of that day believed it impossible to print halftones made with a crossed line screen 


on a “steam press,’’ consequently Mr. Horgan was compelled to make halftones with a single-line screen. 
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3) ARCH 4, 1880, the day on which the New 
‘+ York Daily Graphic printed its first half- 
*% tone of a picture entitled ‘ Shantytown,’ 





ing and printing circles. It was on that day 
\@ that photoengraving, as it is now known, 
first came into commercial use, and on that 
day and date were born the present revolu- 
tion and evolution of the printing industry and the business 
world itself.” This is the eloquent way in which Louis Flader 
fixes the date of an epoch-making event, in his article on 
“ Photoengraving, the Mainspring of Progress in the Graphic 


Cross section of theoretical drawing showing the gradations from opacity to 
transparency in the Horgan film line screens. 
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Theoretical drawing showing how two of Horgan’s film line screens appear 
when crossed. From transparency in the center of each square the gradations 
extend to each square’s opaque line border. 


Arts,” one of the finest tributes to the importance of photo- 
engraving, which appears in the fortieth anniversary number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, issued in October, 1923. The article 
was first reprinted in the Photoengravers’ Bulletin for October, 
1923, and has been reprinted many times since then. 

It was well that Mr. Flader should establish the first prac- 
tical halftone which was printed with a date, not a laboratory 
experiment, for much misinformation has been printed on this 
subject. It is customary for writers and lecturers to attribute 
the invention of halftone to Meisenbach in 1882, when the 
facts are, as Mr. Flader stated, that the New York Graphic 
began the making of halftones two years before that date. 
This first illustrated daily newspaper began publication on 
March 4, 1873, and was published for eighteen years after- 
wards. It did much for the promotion of photomechanical 
methods of illustration, for the reason that it proved for the 
first time, by issuing every day, that photography could be 
depended upon to produce illustrations with certainty. It 
heartened capital and experimenters all over the world. Scien- 
tists, photographers and experimenters in photomechanical 
methods in every land subscribed for it and studied its methods 
in the hope of improving on them. 

The sensation created by those first printed halftones can 
be imagined, for up to that time it was necessary to redraw 
every photograph in lines in order to reproduce it in the print- 
ing press. The exception to this was the work for a time of 
Paul Pretsch, of London, who prior to 1860 had succeeded in 
making a sheet of gelatin sensitive to light so that after expo- 
sure under a negative this gelatin could be soaked in a solution 
that would reticulate it into a grain to be electrotyped and 
printed from. The Pretsch process, like all grain methods, 
proved impracticable. 

In commenting editorially on some remarks made by 
Stephen H. Horgan at the fifteenth annual convention of the 
International Association of Photoengravers, held at Cincin- 
nati on June 26 and 27, 1911, the British Journal of Pho- 
tography for August 4, 1911, said: “ Most important are the 
remarks of Mr. Horgan. It is to be hoped that he will amplify 
these, and give facts and dates of the early halftone work he 
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4 marked the beginning of a new era in engrav- - 
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mentions, stating how the early halftone screens were made 
and how they were used. It would be interesting to have those 
further details that Mr. Horgan is probably now alone able 
to supply.” Mr. Horgan has never found the time to write the 
story of the beginnings of halftone, for at the age of seventy 
years he is obliged to work as hard at processwork as he did 
when he began fifty years ago. Neither does he like to recite 
his accomplishments, so the present writer, who knows him 
intimately, and who has access to his notes, will tell his story. 

Stephen H. Horgan was born in February, 1854, among the 
slaves on a plantation near Norfolk, Virginia. All through his 
school days he exhibited a talent for drawing and a love for 
pictures, so it was quite natural that he should begin his life- 
work at sixteen by learning photography from a Methodist 
minister at Nyack on the Hudson, New York. On the minis- 
ter’s sudden death young Horgan purchased the photograph 
“gallery ” from the widow and at eighteen was the proprietor 
of a photograph studio. The panic of 1873 put him out of 
business, so that in 1874 he was an employee of Bogardus, 
a New York photographer. The New York Daily Graphic 
advertised for a photographer, and Horgan applied for the 
position. He must have impressed the Graphic managers, for 
out of nearly thirty applicants he was selected and placed 
under a $5,000 bond not to reveal any secret of the Graphic’s 
methods. Within three years he had invented an improvement 


om 
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A SCENE IN SHANTYTOWN, NEW YORE. 
REPRODUCTION DIRECT FROM NATURE. 
Section of the ‘“‘ Shantytown ” halftone, reproduced same size from the Daily 
Graphic. It shows the coarseness of the single-line screen, which in those 
days was considered necessary for printing in a daily newspaper. The two 
type lines under this engraving are as they appeared in the original. 
on the Graphic’s processes and was given charge of the depart- 
ment, which included the largest photomechanical equipment 
at that time on the American continent. The responsibility was 
tremendous for so young a man. The business occupied two 
buildings and a floor in a third in New York. Besides repro- 
ducing the Patent Office drawings and the Official Gazette, 
there were United States Government maps and commercial 
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work. The Hearth and Home had to be illustrated weekly 
and the Graphic daily. His pay was $25 a week and his assis- 
tants few, so there was little opportunity for experimenting. 
Besides this he had married and was rearing a family. 








THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 





OUR BIRTHDAY. 

Today Tas Grapuic enters upon the cighth 
year of its existence. The question of its perma- 
nence long since ceased to be raised. The boldness 
of the experiment, when it was proposed to start 
and maintain in the city of New York a daily illus 
ivated newspaper, was well fitted to take away 
the breath. 

«1 tne lower left hand corner is an illustration 
entitled, “A Scene in Shantytown, New York.” 
We have dealt heretofore with pictures made 
from drawings or engravings. Here we have one 
direct from nature. Our photographers made the 
plate from which this picture has been obtained 
in the immediate presence of the shanties which 
are shown in it. There has been no redrawing of 
the picture. The trausfer print has been obtained 
direct from the original negative. As will be 
seen, certain of the effects are obtained 
by the use of vertical lines. This process has not 
yet been fully developed. We are still experi- 
menting with it, and feel confident that our ex- 
periments will, in the long run, result in success, 
and that pictures will eventually be regularly 
printed in our pages direct from photo- 
graphs without the intervention of drawing. 
The Daily Graphic’s editorial reference, March 4, 1880, 
to the ‘“‘Shantytown” halftone and the prediction to 
the effect that ‘“ Pictures will eventually be printed 


direct from photographs without the intervention 
of drawing.” 


From young Horgan’s notes, which are preserved, it is found 
that as early as 1875 he was formulating in mind a method by 
which the gradations in opacity and transparency in an ordinary 
photographic negative might be translated into lines, as was 
done by wood engravers. He contemplated 
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The assistant approved of them and from then on experi- 
ments followed one another rapidly. About that time experi- 
ments began with a box of'single-line and crossed-line screens 
brought out from a storeroom. These screens, it was learned 
years later, had been made in Montreal about 1871 or 1872 
by Desbarets and Leggo. They were sheets of crystal plate 
glass coated with asphalt varnish through which transparent 
lines were cut with a ruling machine. When the ruled lines 
were crossed on a single plate they were similar to the master 
screens made today for use in rotagravure. 

The problem of how to copy these screens and get a grad- 
uated optical V in the copies brought about numerous experi- 
ments, which are duly recorded in Mr. Horgan’s notes. It was 
finally found that by slowly moving a “ cutoff” at the dia- 
phragm in the lens during exposure, line screens could be made 
with “ feather edges’ on the lines. The problem appeared 
to be solved. Before the end of January, 1880, several satis- 
factory halftones, as they are now called, were made, as indi- 
cated by proofs attached to the notes. On February 5 a 
halftone of a painting by Bricher was considered by the Daily 
Graphic management as “a good result.” On February 26, 
1880, was made the halftone called “ Shantytown.” It was 
direct from a negative made by President Henry J. Newton, 
of the photographic section of the American Institute. The 
result and the method of making it were fully explained to 
O. G. Mason, secretary of the American Institute, who 
described it before the meeting of the Institute on March 2 
of that year, and thus gave it free to the world. In passing, 
it might be said that this method of making halftones has 
been rediscovered and patented several times since then and is 
now in use, notably on one of the New York magazines. 

It was decided to hold the “ Shantytown ” halftone until 
the anniversary number of the Daily Graphic, issued on March 
4, which explains its publication on that date. On February 
14, 1880, was made a cross-line screen halftone of “ Maud 
Granger,” which was not published because it was said by all, 
from the press foreman up, that such a picture would “ print 
like mud ” on the press. 

In looking back over the vista of forty-four years, Mr. 
Horgan says: “Considering the opposition to halftones, it 
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a line screen with gradations from opacity 
to transparency, since called an “ optical 
V,” which screen inserted between the nega- 
tive and the sensitized surface would by light 
action break up the shadows in the negative 
into lines and dots. The only way to obtain 
such a screen, shown by the sketches accom- 
panying his notes, was to have a large draw- 
ing made of graded lines and photograph this 
drawing. The idea was carried out on Octo- 
ber 25, 1876, as shown by the drawing, a 
film negative of it, and the bill for the nega- 
tive made by Edward Bierstadt, of collotype 
fame. A drawing he made on March 28, 
1877, shows that he decided dots opaque in 
the center with graded sides would in the 
negative give him a screen of dots with 
transparent centers. Attached to the notes 
are proofs of experiments. 

Skipping through Mr. Horgan’s notes, 
for the high spots, it is found that on Jan- 
uary 14, 1880, he records the engaging of 
an assistant from Frank Leslie’s named 
Joseph Tryon. Mr. Tryon is now a partner 
with Charles Grotz in the Trichromatic 
Engraving Company, of New York city. To 
Joseph Tryon Mr. Horgan confided his ideas 
regarding what was later called “ halftone.” 


Report of the Photographic Sec- 
tion of the Amer. Institute. 
New York, March 2nd, 1880. 
PRESIDENT H. J. NEWTON in the chair. 
The reading of the minutes was dispensed 
with by vote. 


The SECRETARY announced the receipt 


1 have here a print, which might be called 
an advance copy of a supplement of the 
New York Daily Graphic, which will be is- 
sued in two or three days hence. Know- 
ing that I have taken a good deal of interest 
in the various printing processes which were 
founded on photography, the publishers, and 
Mr. Hogan, who has charge of the photo- 
graphic work, took pains to send me this 
sheet. It is particularly interesting to us 
from the fact that it has in it a picture made 
and printed in the power press directly from 
a negative by our chairman. It is issued on 
this advance sheet and will be printed in the 
paper by the thousand, without the slight- 
est touch of the hand on the photographic 


work, The method of producing it may be |, 


Before the meeting of the photographic section 
Secretary G. Mason explains how 





described as follows: A negative is made 
from a series of fine rulings slightly out of 
focus. The. film of that negative, if trans- 
ferred by the use of collodion—or rather 
taken off and placed between the negative 
from nature and the bichromated gelatine 
film—a print made and treated as the ordi- 
nary photo lithographic prints are treated, 
the effect is to produce detail in the shadow 
parts, and where there is a light portion the 
ruling shows very slightly. 

I remember some seven or eight years 
ago a gentleman calling on me and stating 
that it was proposed to start a daily paper 
in New York, a paper illustrated by means 
of photography, and I expressed to him 
some doubt about its success; in fact, I 
was quite skeptical about it. He told me 
that they proposed to issue a paper entitled 
the Graphic, something on the plan of the 
London Graphic; but I was very doubtful 
of its success. It has succeeded, and I am 
told that it is now in a very prosperous 
condition, 


of the American Institute on March 2, 1880, 


the Horgan halftones were made. 
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is surprising that any were published. The Daily Graphic 
art department was developing the first school of pen-and-ink 
artists in the world, with a pen-and-ink draftsman as art 
director. Naturally they were opposed to any scheme that 
would interfere with pen-and-ink drawing. Out-of-doors pho- 
tographs of that day had no life in them and were not suitable 
for reproduction in a daily newspaper. It was the period of 
the ‘Sketch Artist’ and ‘ Our Artist on the Spot.’ Portraits 
might have been reproduced in halftone except for the fact 


that the Graphic had developed at that time Alexander Zenope, 


who drew in pen and ink portraits as fine as steel engravings. 
His portraits were one of the features of the paper; therefore 
no substitute for them would be tolerated.” 

Mr. Horgan was himself artist enough to see the limitations 
of his invention of halftone and was not very enthusiastic 
over it. He did not think much of a picture mechanically 
made. He believed that every illustration should have the 
“touch of an artist” to make it acceptable. To secure this 
artist’s touch and conciliate the art director he experimented 
further and devised a simple plan of printing halftones on 
“scratch board.” This permitted the artist to scratch in 
high-lights and increase the shadows with pen-and-ink lines. 
This was during 1880, one of the results being shown here. 
In criticizing the halftones herewith it should be remembered 
that they are reproductions from reproductions printed in a 
daily newspaper and thus have lost much of their crispness. 

Afterwards double-page halftones, 17 by 26 inches in size, 
were printed in the Daily Graphic, and then was realized 
young Horgan’s dream of 1876, to break up the shadows of a 
picture into lines and dots by photography, or to make what 
are since called halftones. Mr. Horgan has so frequently 
heard lectures delivered before American audiences in which 
the making of the first halftones is attributed to Meisenbach 
or some other foreigner that he would like to claim this for 
his own country. For this reason the reproductions accom- 
panying this article are from dated publications found in 
libraries, not laboratory experiments usually told about by 
those who claim to be pioneers of halftone. 

It has been shown here that many halftones were made 
experimentally during the late seventies, using the “ optical V ” 
idea thought out in 1875, still with Mr. Flader it can be said 
that ‘“‘ March 4, 1880, the day on which the New York Daily 
Graphic printed its first pure halftone of a picture entitled 
‘ Shantytown,’ marked the beginning of a new era in engraving 
and printing circles.” 


BEAUTY—A JOY FOREVER 
BY JAMES WALTER 
Of the Composing-Room Staff, Edinburgh ‘‘Scotsman” 

73, EAUTY pervades our daily environment if 
‘“; we have but eyes to see it. Encompassed 
‘ by it we absorb its gentle radiations and 
4 give them forth again re-created in the form 
| of poetry, music, sculpture or other artistic 
handiwork. -The rising and the setting of 
each day’s sun is an event of poetic beauty, 
nor should the appreciation of the beautiful 
lessen our capacity for the more practical things of this mun- 
dane existence. The diamond loses none of its cutting power 
because of its ability to reflect the colors of the rainbow. In 
fact, the worship of beauty and the creation of the beautiful 
in our daily business is profitable and can be expressed in terms 
of real gain to any organization which recognizes the power of 
beauty wedded to utility. 

Business, it is true, does not per se come into the computa- 
tions of that noted statesman Edmund Burke in his essay on 
the beautiful and the sublime. But the principles and senti- 

















ments which he expounds affect closely enough the views of 
the modern devotees of commerce. 


The rough and ready 
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methods of our forebears are quite at a discount these modern 
days. In particular, take the matter of typography, with which 
we are more immediately concerned. Here the progress made, 
it may be claimed, advances well into the field of ultra- 
modernity. Clearly more than a generation divides them from 
the forms and expressions of yesteryear, yet no doubt the 
printer of a generation ago viewed with pride the work of his 
hands and thought it the ne plus ultra of artistic achievement. 
Looking at these typographic “ masterpieces ” today induces 
a smile on the part of the critic. Yet many of these printers 
of yesterday were real artists at heart, 

Finding infinite beauty in the sky, 

Sweet freshness in a dewy bud unfurled 

In the bright, surging dawn 

Or on a lonely hill; 

Not greatly troubled by the scorn of future generations 

Nor troubled by our ridicule, 

Nor yet caring for our praise. 


The greatest paintings are those done by the old masters of 
Italy, of Holland, in the time of the Renaissance, and no 
sculptor has arisen in modern days to approach, much less 
equal, Michelangelo. 

Yet in the printing art we find a great advance, due in part 
to more efficient tools with which to work and the fund of 
knowledge and experience handed down by these same old-time 
printers whose struggles and gropings after truth in artistic 
handiwork have resulted in the formulation of the rules of 
modern typography. The line of demarcation between the 
standards of those days and these need not be descanted upon. 
Sufficient unto the day is the art thereof. Yet not wholly so. 
The truly progressive man’s motto should be, in the language 
of the poet, so to act that each tomorrow finds him further 
advanced than today. Truly, also, he reminds us, “Art is long 
and life is fleeting.” Its finality is coeval with that “ far off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves,” when the 
mind of man shall have ceased its activity and we are brought 
to the consummation of all things. 

The practical question is the position in art expression 
which we have reached in the present period and the service 
it promises for the period in prospect. Today it can be said 
that the man with the properly constituted mind is dissatisfied 
with what is short of the best. If it is printers’ type that is 
in question, there he demands for the upholding and reinforce- 
ment of his business a character of the finest and clearest 
outline, in order that it may accord with his own clear-cut 
principle in mutual dealing. In typographical arrangement he 
seeks balance and proportion by which may truly be expressed 
the order of his practice. In general presentation he wants 
harmonious color effects, which will satisfy the delicate artistic 
sense, glorifying the commonplace, and without whose asso- 
ciation the atmosphere of the product must lack esthetic finish. 

This indicates the obligation that lies on the shoulders of 
the modern typographer. To give visual embodiment to art 
is his no less than it is the sculptor’s, the painter’s or the archi- 
tect’s. With him what has come to be known as “ standard ” 
production does not exist. He has, or ought to have, no com- 
mon mold to which every one’s requirements must conform, 
nor can he, like another Procrustes, force his patrons into a 
hard-and-fast measurement. More and more the adaptability 
and flexibility of his art is being revealed and established, and 
he who would have the printer’s service has a right to all that 
the art can yield. 

No longer is the printer’s art pursued in rickety garret or 
dingy cellar, associated mainly with dirt and “ devils,” but in 
conditions of light and artistic harmony, as befits the profession. 
Thus the combination of artistic worth and everyday use makes 
for a product which is indeed a beauty and a joy forever and 
which is typical of aspiring and high-minded artizans striving 
to give fit expression to elevated principles and noble aims. 
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Origin and Development of the Linotype Machine 


PART II.—BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


ERGENTHALER realized the impractica- 
bility of his perfected band machine earlier 
than his friendly and liberal backers, Cle- 

4 phane and Hine. The machine was much 

3) too expensive to build and the inventor could 
not get satisfactory alignment of his mat- 
rices. They were amazed at the confession 
of failure after so much splurge; but, cour- 

ageous as ever, they resolved to defer manufacture and resume 
experiment. The new idea was the single-matrix machine — 

a reversion to the ancient method of the typefounders — hark- 

ing back to first principles and practices, as also in the case of 
the casting apparatus and mold! But now more money was 
needed. Already the leading newspaper publishers were inter- 
ested in the impracticable band machine. Under the advice of 

Stillson Hutchins (Washington Post), six other publishers, 

Whitelaw Reid (New York Tribune), W. N. Haldeman (Louis- 

ville Courier-Journal), Victor Lawson and Melville E. Stone 

(Chicago Daily News), Henry Smith (Chicago Inter Ocean), 

and W. H. Rand (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago), formed a 

syndicate and set out to acquire all the available stock, at prices 
averaging about $10 above par. The syndicate, however, was 
able to acquire only seven thousand out of forty thousand 
shares. But, as has been said, money was needed for further 
experiment. A pool was formed of all earlier interests and 
the new publishers’ syndicate. For the control of the pool 
the syndicate paid, it is said, the sum of $300,000. This 
arrangement was consummated early in 1885. Melville E. 
Stone succeeded Hine as president and general manager. His 
first act was to attempt the removal of the factory from Balti- 
more to Chicago, but Mergenthaler, who held a prominent 
position in the German social and associational circles of Bal- 
timore, would not be moved. Stone was soon succeeded by 

Whitelaw Reid as president and general manager. Reid repre- 

sented D. O. Mills, his father-in-law, a California millionaire, 
who invested largely in the Mergenthaler Printing Company. 

In the summer of 1885 the first single-matrix machine was 
finished. It was a crude affair, but in it were the first of the 
invaluable single matrices now so familiar to every printer. 

Mergenthaler attacked the problem of assembling these mat- 

rices with little inventive genius. The 1885 machine is known 
as the first “ blower” machine. The matrices were held in 

perpendicular channels, and, dropping straight down onto a 

wire rod in the horizontal assembling channel, were brought 

to the justifying point by means of blasts of air provided by a 

blower — a most unmechanical makeshift, which did not work 
satisfactorily. However, the directors of the company, nearly 
all of them newspaper proprietors hungering for economy in 
their composing rooms, thought the 1885 “blower” model 
was good enough. They ordered one hundred made, but Mer- 

genthaler had the order reduced to one dozen. In July, 1886, 

the first of this dozen, much improved over the 1885 model, 
the first linotype machine ever put to practical use in a printing 
plant, was installed in a special room in the office of the New 

York Tribune. The 1886 model, shown in Fig. 5, was found to 

be practicable, it justified the expectations regarding its econ- 
omy, but many difficulties presented themselves, which Mer- 
genthaler was eager to overcome before beginning quantity 
production. He was ordered to cease experimenting and to 
make two hundred machines. Thirty of these were built by 

Mergenthaler, and one hundred and sixty in a new factory in 

Brooklyn. Deliveries did not begin until the summer of 1887. 

In February, 1888, about sixty machines were in use in the 

composing rooms of members of the syndicate. All were of 














the 1886 model, but none of them were sufficiently satisfactory. 
The directors were not only impatient with the delays in manu- 
facturing, but skeptical of ultimate success. While the second 
hundred machines were in progress, with forty of the first 
hundred unfinished, the directors ordered work suspended on 
a third lot of one hundred. As a consequence of various dis- 
agreements Mergenthaler severed his connection with the com- 
pany in April, 1888, leaving with it an unsatisfactory machine, 
which he had been prohibited from improving. A factory was 
established in Brooklyn, and there the first two hundred 
machines were completed; nevertheless at the close of 1888 
the prospects for the success of the Mergenthaler Printing 
Company were far from being favorable. 


Fic. 5.—The Mergenthaler Linotype Machine of 1886, the second of the 
“ blower” machines, so-called because the individual matrices were blown to 
the assembling point by a strong blast of air. The first ‘‘ blower’? machine was 
made in 1885. It was the first in which separate matrices for each character 
were used. In this picture the air pump is not shown. The matrix channels 
were perpendicular and in dropping into them the matrices were quickly 
damaged. Although very faulty, between 1886 and 1890 two hundred of these 
machines were made and distributed among the composing machines of the 
members of the syndicate of publishers, except sixty that were sold to a British 
syndicate. They cast excellent slugs. The ‘‘ blower’? machines were quickly 
scrapped when Mergenthaler’s machine of the present 
model appeared in 1890. 


Mergenthaler did not lose interest in his invention. He 
established a small work shop with money partially procured 
by selling his stock in the company that bore his name. 
Towards the end of 1888 he had completed drawings for an 
improved machine, virtually the machine of today, known as 
the 1890 model. He applied to James O. Clephane for finan- 
cial assistance in building his improved machine. The Wash- 
ington stockholders were now in opposition to the somewhat 
discouraged stockholders dominated by Mills. They provided 
Mergenthaler with funds to build his new machine. They were 
successful in regaining control of the Mergenthaler Printing 
Company, and L. G. Hine succeeded Reid as president and 
general manager. Reid in his last report confessed that the 
1886 machine had developed so many defects that it seemed 
inadvisable to continue the manufacture. The Washington 
invincibles, led by Clephane and Hine, as usual, were in favor 
of persevering. When Hine became president, in January, 
1889, there was not a single order on hand. The first two 
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hundred machines are said to have cost $380,000 and were 
sold for $160,000. In addition to the unsatisfactoriness of the 
1886 machine, the directors were now confronted with a diffi- 
culty which in their own words was “ seemingly insurmount- 
able.” Here was a machine; but no adequate means of 
supplying it with matrices had been devised. The rapid pro- 
duction of matrices required the rapid production of steel 
punches. The typefounder may use a steel punch only once; 
he seldom would use it half 
a dozen times. 
linotype matrix requires the 
use of a punch, and punches 
are fragile things. A steel 
punch may break the first 
time it is used. Where steel 
punches are used thousands 
of times a day the percent- 
age of breakages is serious. 
Steel punches also wear out 
and must be replaced imme- 
diately they show signs of 
wear. Steel punches cut by 
hand are very expensive. It 
is said that the hand-cut 
steel punches of the Mer- 
genthaler Printing Company 
cost $5 each. This cost, 
however, was a small matter 
compared with the slowness 
of production when cut by 
hand. In 1890 the linotype 
company had six or seven 
punch cutters in its employ, 
and these could do no more 
than keep up the supply 
of matrices for about two 
hundred machines. Not in 
all the world could enough 
steel punch cutters be found 
to furnish an adequate sup- 
ply of matrices, without 
which the machines were as 
useless and unsalable as a 
gun where powder is un- 
procurable. Further, steel 
punch cutting is a most dif- 
ficult act, few men having 
the temperament to succeed 
in it, while the process of instruction was slow and tedious. 
Another obstacle was found in the fact that the most expert 
punch cutters could not exactly duplicate any letter they 
might have cut. If the punch of a certain letter broke, the 
letter that replaced it was more or less a “ wrong font.” It 
was probably a realization of this ‘“ seemingly insurmountable 
obstacle ” that induced the Mills interests to give way to the 
Clephane-Hine interests in the management. The Mills inter- 
ests were seemingly saying good-by to their investment. 

Now there was a man in Milwaukee who had been con- 
fronted with a similar problem, though on a smaller scale. 
He needed punch cutters and could not get them. Without 
them a valuable typemaking patent —self-spacing types — 
would run its course with limited profits for lack of punches 
and matrices. He solved his difficulties by inventing a mar- 
velous machine for cutting punches, completing it in 1884. 
He knew nothing of the machine or the troubles of the Mer- 
genthaler Printing Company and that company knew naught 
about him or his machine, of which he had only two and 
needed no more. By the merest chance the existence of the 
punch-cutting machine of Linn Boyd Benton came to the 
knowledge of Philip T. Dodge, then patent attorney for the 


Fic. 6.—The Benton punch-cutting ma- 
chine, on which the first steel punch 
was cut for the Mergenthaler linotype 
machine. The second machine built by 
Benton. The Mergenthaler Printing 
Company bought No. 3 in 1889 and 
several others shortly after. Without 
this invention Mergenthaler’s invention 
was impracticable. This machine is in 
the Typographic Library and Museum 
of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, in Jersey City. 
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Mergenthaler company. Dodge immediately went to Mil- 
waukee and convinced himself of the extraordinary exactness 
and rapidity of the work done on Benton’s machine. He 
brought back to New York a sample steel punch; an agree- 
ment was reached with Benton, whose invention breathed 
the breath of life into a business that had found itself restrained 
and restricted from selling its machines in sufficient numbers 
to make their manufacture profitable. Thus Benton saved 
the linotype machine, with an invention much more marvelous 
than the linotype machine. Fig. 6 is a picture of the second 
punch-cutting machine made by Benton. It was on this 
machine that the sample steel punch was cut for Dodge. The 
first Benton punch-cutting machine acquired by the Mergen- 
thaler Printing Company was shipped from Milwaukee on 
February 13, 1889. In the next annual report of the Mergen- 
thaler Printing Company appears the statement “that by the 
acquisition of the Benton punch-cutting machine a seemingly 
insurmountable obstacle to our success has been overcome.” 
Benton did for Mergenthaler’s linotype machine what Edison 
did for the Bell telephone — made it commercially practicable! 

In the meantime, backed by Clephane and Hine, Mergen- 
thaler was plodding along in the task of improving the machine. 
He produced another model, the fourth of his independent 
matrix machines, in 1889. It had improvements, but was not 
well designed and was scrapped. However, in February, 1890, 
a model that was virtually the linotype machine of today was 
completed. Mergenthaler had achieved his invention. Two 
hundred of the new machines were ordered, one hundred to 
be made in the Brooklyn factory and one hundred under con- 
tract in Mergenthaler’s own factory in Baltimore, for Mergen- 
thaler had not been reinstated in the employment of the 
Mergenthaler Printing Company. 

With all serious mechanical difficulties overcome it became 
apparent that more capital was needed. Early in 1891 the 
Mergenthaler Printing Company (the Mills interest) and the 
original National Typographic Company (the Clephane-Hine 
interests) were consolidated in a new corporation, the present 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, of which each of the earlier companies received 
$1,500,000, while $2,000,000 was offered for sale. The Mills 
interest purchased a majority of the unallotted stock, and by 
doing so supplanted the Washington interest in the manage- 
ment. Hine ceased to be president in December, 1891, and 
was succeeded by Philip T. Dodge, under whose management 
the company achieved a success unprecedented in the history 
of inventions relating to printing. This success was shared 
in by those who had supported Clephane in his earlier efforts 
and in developing the various processes and machines which 
fell by the wayside. Mergenthaler received a royalty on every 
machine sold. All were happy, more or less, Mergenthaler 
much less than he deserved to be. The first dividend was paid 
in 1894. In some years the dividend has been as high as 
twenty per cent. 

Under the administration of Hine, in 1890, the Rogers 
typograph appeared in the market, a slugcasting machine which 
was: offered for sale at a much lower price than the linotype 
machine. After litigation, which commenced in 1891 and 
ended in 1894, the Rogers machine was declared to be an 
infringement of the Mergenthaler patents. While this liti- 
gation was in progress, the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
was sued by J. W. Schuckers for infringement of his double 
wedge patent of 1885. The Gally single wedge was prac- 
ticable with Mergenthaler’s band machines, but not with his 
independent matrix machines. In his dilemma Mergenthaler 
copied the principle of the Schuckers wedge, the wedge space 
now in use. While the Mergenthaler Linotype Company was 
suing the Rogers Typograph Company for infringements, it 
was defending itself against Schuckers. The Rogers Typo- 
graph Company was shrewd enough to buy Schuckers’ patent 
and continued his suit. The courts sustained the Schuckers 
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double wedge space patent, so that the Rogers Typograph 
Company was both winner and loser. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company could neither find nor devise a substitute for 
the double wedge justifier, and was compelled to surrender. 
The sum of $416,000 was paid by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company to the Rogers Typograph Company for the double 
wedge justifier patent. 

In awarding credit for the invention of the linotype machine 
it must be conceded that it would have been impracticable 
without the Schuckers double wedge justifiers. On the other 
hand the linotype machine, with the Schuckers double wedge 
space and its other ingenious mechanisms, would have been 
commercially impracticable without the illimitable and cheaply 
produced supply of matrices which was made possible by the 
Benton punch-cutting machine, and which would have been 
impossible to produce without that machine. Mergenthaler 
was a persistent experimenter, a resourceful mechanic, any- 
thing but brilliant in his ideas. His path as an inventor is 
that of a plodder, and is marked by an unusual number of 
machines that failed. Had he possessed the genius of a great 
inventor he would have confined his failures to paper or to 
experiments with the smaller but more vital elements of the 
machine he had in mind. Each of his laborious failures brought 
him nearer to the dim vision of what ultimately proved to 
be a simple and effective machine. He was a man of fine 
character and entirely conscientious, retaining the respect and 
friendship of his patient backers, Clephane, Hine, et al., from 
start to finish. Expert men who worked with him speak of 
him in affectionate terms. He ardently desired to produce a 
workable type-composing machine, and as ardently he desired 
to create a great new industry in his beloved Baltimore. He 
was not a scientific student, and repeatedly it happened that 
he did not begin his studies in the state of the art he was 
working in until he had failed to achieve practicability in fol- 
lowing his own ideas. His relations with the Clephane-Hine 
interest were ideal. He suffered in spirit and in purse when 
the Mills interest was in power. When he left the enterprise 
in 1888, an ordinary man would have abandoned the inven- 
tion, but he continued at his own expense to develop his latest 
and successful model, upon which there has been no radical 
improvement to this day. His name, therefore, is rightfully 
attached to the linotype machine, but his invention was not 
novel in any detail, except the important one of the single 
matrices and the method of distributing them. Every other 
detail had been used: the mold, the casting apparatus, the 
curving channels, the control of matrices by nicks, the key- 
board. All these elements had been in use for many years, 
but combined in the linotype machine they were not effective 
without the far more scientific inventions of Schuckers and 
Benton. 

Schuckers was mechanical expert of the Homer Lee Bank 
Note Company, of New York. In 1879 he patented an impres- 
sion machine for making matrices, which was never put to 
use, but one of his claims was a graduated wedge for justi- 
fying, which appears to have been copied from the graduated 
justifying wedge of Gally, patented in 1872. In 1885 he 
patented the double wedge justifier. In this patent the two 
wedges were separate, moving against each other to increase 
or diminish the space between the words. Mergenthaler tied 
the two wedges together, but the courts decided that joining 
the wedges did not invalidate the principle patented by 
Schuckers. 

The Benton invention is a work of genius and originality. 
It cuts in steel or other metals with a fineness and precision 
impossible to the hand punch cutter. It has cut a punch con- 
taining the longer version of the Lord’s Prayer on a space 
the square of six points, readable only under a powerful micro- 
scope. It has cut a letter “a” on a half-point body — 144 to 
the inch! Of all the men whose ingenuity is exhibited in the 
linotype machine, Benton is the only one who has genius as 
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an inventor. Without his invention the work of the others 
would have gone for naught, even Clephane’s indomitable 
courage and perseverance. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PLATEN PRESSMEN 


BY JESSE B. HAMLIN 


In this age of close competition and automatic presses it 
behooves any one who has to hand-feed to take advantage of 
any method which will help him to do fast and accurate work. 
The following devices have been in use by the writer for at 
least fifteen years in a two-platen shop, and their usefulness 
for a plant of that size can not be questioned. 

A corset steel or clock spring cut into pieces of various 
lengths and pointed at one end is a most useful aid for rapid, 
accurate feeding. It can be inserted in the tympan as an end 
gage where it is necessary that gripper be used on left-hand 
margin; it can be used as an extension tongue to keep sheets 
down to the gages; with cork attached to one end it makes 
an excellent device for eliminating slurring; if paper is cut 
true it can be used as a “ back stop” to prevent sheets from 
jumping, and for this purpose it is inserted point toward the 
feeder and snug against the end of the sheet, about an inch 
from below right-hand corner. 

It is an easy matter for the average feeder to get a sheet 
to the gages but a difficult one to keep it from jumping when 
the platen is a little shivery and the press running more than 
twelve hundred impressions an hour. By bending one of the 
“points” in the shape of a question mark and inserting it 
in the tympan at the lower right-hand margin of the sheet 
with lobe resting on it to act as a clamp, the feeder will expe- 
rience no difficulty in keeping his sheets from jumping. Of 
course it should be so adjusted that the sheet will slide under 
it easily and at the same time hold it firmly enough to keep 
the air from forcing it back. If gages of the double-grip 
variety are used the tongue of the gages may be used in place 
of the steel point. The feeder will probably experience a little 
difficulty at first, but if he persists he will find that he will 
soon be able to give his sheet just the right shove to get it 
down, thereby being able to speed up his press considerably, 
with the assurance that his work is being accurately done. 

Probably the most annoying thing the pressman has to con- 
tend with is the drying of ink in cans. In preventing waste 
from this source the writer takes the lid of a newly opened 
can and punches a hole in its center, then attaches a kettle 
knob. Now with a pair of tin shears he carefully cuts around 
the edge of the lid so it will fit snugly inside the can. By 
pressing this disk on the ink with enough pressure to cause a 
small ring of ink to ooze around the edge he will have no more 
trouble with scumming. Before the lid is removed from a 
can fixed in this manner the hardened ink around the edge 
should be scraped away. If the ink is so heavy bodied that 
the disk bends when being removed, the lid should be replaced 
with one of heavy zinc or aluminum. 

In perusing articles in THE INLAND PRINTER regarding 
platen presswork the writer is astonished to note the number 
of pressmen who advocate the use of quads as gages. With the 
number of excellent gages on the market there is no excuse 
for using quads, which are cumbersome and entail a decided 
waste of time. 

The use of news-print for tympan should be avoided as 
much as possible. By using three or four sheets of manila 
or book paper and top sheet with plate under all, a much 
sharper, cleaner impression with less patching and cutting-out 
can be obtained. The mark-out should be placed on sheet 
just above the plate. The writer does not advocate putting 
the plate next to the top sheet unless the type is new. News- 
print should be used when a form of solid type is to be printed. 
One sheet of news under the top sheet and three of book under 
make an excellent tympan when the form is partly solid. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


direct advertising for their clients. 





Intropuctory Note.—The thought, “comparisons are 
odious,’ comes to mind as I reread this month’s department 
prior to mailing it to Chicago. Yet I realize that every new 
direct advertising department must make a start, no matter 
how big the printer establishing that department may be, that 
few can, or should subscribe to all of the magazines available, 
or buy every one of the books referred to herein, or take all 
of the many desirable researches and statistical studies now 
offered to the business public. In an endeavor to help begin- 
ners make a start more easily I have adopted the asterisk 
method originated by Edward J. O’Brien in his yearly book of 
“best” short stories. Those carrying one asterisk (*) should 
be taken first in each case; those carrying two asterisks (**) 
when more funds are available, and three asterisks (***)-for 
later consideration. In instances where no asterisks appear, 
no choice is possible without information as to the accounts 
and the industries in which those accounts are located. Where 
no asterisks appear it is no reflection on those data services 
but an acknowledgment of inability to choose without discrimi- 
nating facts in hand. Likewise whether one, two or three 
asterisks appear is no reflection on the particular merits of 
any of the publications, merely an indication of those which 
can most likely be satisfactorily used first, second and 
third, respectively—The Department Editor. 





Somewhere in his numerous writings Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
editor of the first dictionary, said: ‘‘ Knowledge is of two 
kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know where we 
can find information upon it.” It is upon this thought that 
the Data Division of every direct advertising department is 
built. Equally true thus every advertising and sales depart- 
ment that has been builded for all of life is a capitalization 
of previous experiences. 

Starting the department, having decided upon what basis 
it will be sold (see January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER); 
the personnel chosen (as outlined in February issue), we now 
come to the outfitting of the department from the data stand- 
point. For it is obvious that no one man can have had expe- 
rience in every field of endeavor for which the department 
finds it necessary to plan campaigns. 

Broadly speaking, there are three subdivisions under the 
second section of the venerable dictionary maker’s dictum; 
that is, three sources of data; three entirely different sources 
of information out of which knowledge can be secured and 
passed on to the clients of our service. These subdivisions 
are: (1) Magazines; (2) Books; (3) Data Services. 


Author ‘ Effective House-Organs’’ and “ Effective Direct Advertising,’’ formerly editor of Postage, the Direct-by-Mail Magazine. 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
It is not a “‘review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Outfitting the Direct Advertising Department 
From the Data Standpoint 





All rights reserved. 





From this point on it will be our purpose to endeavor in as 
few words as possible to outline what from our experience, 
seconded and supported by the experiences of others where 
quoted, should be used in outfitting a direct advertising depart- 
ment for a typically average printer-producer. 

1— Macazines: Magazines we put first, because they 
write history as it is being made. Books may become old over- 
night, but the magazines, published weekly, semimonthly, 
monthly, and occasionally quarterly, keep in step with the 
latest developments in every field. Magazines are necessary, 
therefore, in outfitting the department, from a data standpoint, 
but there are many magazines, and of several classes, as this 


outline shows: 3 on 
1.— Magazines (a) Advertising, 


(b) Trade, 

(c) General. 
Each of these breaks up into several subdivisions, as: 
A.—Advertising (aa) General; 

(ab) By medium, as Poster, Postage, etc., the 
former for the outdoor field, the lat- 
ter in the direct mail. 

(ac) Specific problems, such as sales manage- 
ment, which is covered by a maga- 
zine of that name, Sales Management. 

B.—Trade, divides (ba) industry — National, 
(bb) industry — Sectional, 
(bc) industry — Suppliers, 
(bd) industry — Manufacturers, 
(be) industry — Sellers, Distributors. 
C.— General, divides (ca) Men’s publications, 
(cb) Women’s publications, 
(cc) Children’s publications. 
as well as into review, religious, health, fiction, etc., and by 
method of publication as weekly, monthly, etc. Thousands 
of magazines of various kinds may be utilized, as will be 
explained at greater length under “ Data Services.” 
For the direct advertising department, however, here are 
the department’s recommendations for magazines: 
* Printers’ Ink (weekly), 
* Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
*** Advertising & Selling, 
*** Advertising Fortnightly, 
** Sales Management, 
* Forbes (especially for the Buckley articles). 
Printers’ Ink conducts a research department, available 
to subscribers without charge, which enables subscribers to 
tap the published experiences of the leading advertisers in 
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almost any line of industry. In addition to this the publishers 
of this magazine issue from week to week a “ Special Service,” 
which is mailed to those who request it. This service consists 
of lists of articles appearing in the two Printers’ Ink publi- 
cations on various merchandising topics and on every imag- 
inable commodity. Each provides the titles of the references 
as well as the dates of issues, page numbers, name of adver- 
tisers in many cases, and so on. Picking up the file, for exam- 
ple, we find on top: “A list of articles that have appeared in 
the Printers’ Ink Publications on the Advertising and Mer- 
chandising of Washing Compounds, Cleaners and Polish.” 
Under “ washing soap” there are twenty-five references cov- 
ering the period from April, 1915, to January, 1923; eight 
under “washing compounds”; three under “ washing pow- 
der,” and eight under “ polish.” The next has to do with 
“electrical appliances,” and has no fewer than forty direct 
references. After that the somewhat broader subject, ‘“‘ Work- 
ing with the Retail Clerk,” with some fifty-odd references, 
and so on. 

Within the “trade” of direct advertising, the magazines 
available are: 
* Direct Advertising, 
* Postage, 
** Mailbag, 

The Post (available only to members of 

the M. A. S. A.). 


When it comes to general publications there are so many 
you must choose those which touch upon the accounts you 
handle or hope to handle. The same is true in the business 
paper, or trade paper, field. No need of subscribing for Dry 
Goods Economist unless you have a direct interest in that 
field, selling through department stores, etc. Within the print- 
ing trade itself there are many different publications, a few 
among them being: 

* THe INLAND PRINTER, 
** The American Printer, 
** The Printing Art, 

*** Ben Franklin Monthly, 
Printing. 

Checking with the experiences of others, we quote Keller- 
Crescent Company, Evansville, Indiana: ‘“ We subscribe to 
practically all the magazines printed on advertising and print- 
ing subjects, including Printers’ Ink (weekly and monthly), 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Printing Art, The American Printer, 
Printing, Ben Franklin Monthly, and several others.” 

Barnard J. Lewis, of the Stetson Press, Boston, says: “ We 
take a great many trade papers, confining our subscriptions to 
such as are immediately applicable to accounts in hand. We 
also buy various books relating to advertising as well as sub- 
scribing to the advertising and printing trade papers.” Similar 
answers were received from other direct mail printers. 

After listing the same publications as the others, John J. 
Farrelly, of Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, St. Louis, Missouri, 
adds: “as well as Advertising Fortnightly, some of the retail 
journals, automobile trade journals, and in addition receive a 
hundred-odd house-organs.” In connection with Data Services 
we shall say more about magazines. 

2.— Booxs: Here the field is broader in some ways than 
the magazine field, for as Solomon said centuries ago: “ Of 
the making of books there is no end.” When L. M. Boomer 
decided to place a business library in the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York city, he started an investigation as to the “ ten best books 
on advertising.” Many advertising men sent in lists to Mr. 
Boomer, which were upon several occasions published in 
Printers’ Ink. 

George F. McKiernan & Co., Chicago, who have furnished 
several of the illustrative campaigns for this department, 
recently published a booklet in which they printed the list 
selected by Ernest Elmo Calkins, head of Calkins & Holden, 
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Incorporated, a well known New York advertising agency in 
the publication field. This list was as follows: 
Advertising and Selling, by H. L. Hollingworth. 
Advertising as a Business Force, by Paul T. Cherington. 
The Advertising Handbook, by S. Roland Hall. 
Imagination in Business, by L. F. DeLand. 
Making Advertisements and Making Them Pay, by 
Roy S. Durstine. 
A Short Course in Advertising, by A. F. Osborn. 
The Theory of Advertising, by Walter Dill Scott. 
Human Nature in Selling Goods, by J. H. Collins. 
Selling Forces, by Richard J. Walsh. 
Making Type Work, by Benjamin Sherbow. 


In the booklet George F. McKiernan supplemented this 
list with the statement: ‘To this list we believe he should 
have added Ramsay’s book, ‘ Effective Direct Advertising.’ ” 

We are interested in this as a specific example of what 
another printer-producer feels, though here is the department’s 
recommendation, limiting the library to the first fifteen good 
books which will be of aid to the newly organized department 
from a data standpoint: 

* Effective Direct Advertising, by Ramsay. 

** Effective House-Organs, by Ramsay. 

* Building Your Business by Mail, by Clifford. 
* Intensive Selling, by McNaughton. 

** More Business Through Post Cards, by McNaughton. 

*** Essentials of Advertising, by Blanchard. 

*** Effective Business Letters, by Gardner. 

** Making Letters Pay, by Schulze. 

* Making Type Work, by Sherbow. 
* Modern Business Writing, by Raymond. 
** Modern Sales Management, by Frederick. 
*** Light and Color in Advertising and Merchandising, by 
Luckiesh. 
* Advertising — Its Principles and Practices, by Tipper, 
Hollingworth, Hotchkiss and Parsons. 

*** Advertising a Technical Product, by Sloan and Mooney. 

** The Advertising Handbook, by Hall. 

No fewer than a dozen more deserve to be added to this list 
to give the clients any broad contact with the book knowledge 
of the vast fund of practical experience. Among these there 
stand out: 

Retail Selling and Store Management, by Nystrom. 

The Human Side of Retail Selling, by Leigh. 

Creative Selling, by Mackintosh. 

Advertising to Retailers, by Burdick. 

Advertising as a Business Force, by Cherington. 

Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, maintain a library of at 
least a hundred volumes directly applicable to the advertising 
and selling phases of business; the Keller-Crescent Company, 
Evansville, Indiana, reports a library of forty volumes; James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, advise that theirs numbers 
about a hundred volumes, not including a complete bound file 
of Printers’ Ink from 1913 to date; The House of Hubbell, 
Cleveland, Ohio, also has a large library within its offices. 

Books to be added are like magazines; it depends upon the 
funds available, accounts handled, and so on. One wonders 
that more printer-producers do not report larger libraries when 
it is considered that it must be a poor book that is not worth 
from the $3 to $5 charged for it, and that one would not fail 
to get at least that much information out of it, and, further, 
that for about $100 one can start off with almost a complete 
library of experiences. 

For those who wish a subclassification in the books field, 


we append: 2— Books (a) Direct Advertising, 


(b) Advertising in general, 
(c) Sales, 
(d) Business in general. 
Our recommendations are to add the leaders in a, b, c and 
d before attempting to get all the volumes available in any one 
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classification. That is what we have done in our series of 
asterisks. To the (d) classification we suggest: 
Business Fundamentals, by Babson. 
Modern Business Course, by Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 
Industrial Organization, by Keir. 
Economics of Business, by Briscoe. 


Need we add that having the books is only the first step, like 
subscribing for the magazines? The big and important step is 
to become familiar with them and make the facts they contain 
available to the customers of the department. 

This logically brings us to the consideration of the third 
class of ‘“ information,” namely: 

3.— DaTA SERVICES, which in due course divide into 
(a) Statistical; (b) Indexing; (c) Codperative. Here we 
get on more debatable ground in the first place, and what 
depends more upon local conditions, other data available, etc., 
than in either magazines, or books, so that we shall first list 
the various services available, and then give the verbatim 
reports from various sources, permitting our readers to choose 
what best suits their individual needs: 

a.— Statistical (aa) Babson’s Statistical Organization, 

(ab) Standard Statistics Company, 
(ac) Brookmire Economic Service, 
(ad) Harvard University. 
b.— Indexing (ba) Dartnell,+ 
(bb) Prentice-Hall, 
(bc) Industrial Digest,§ 
(bd) Lefax,§ 
(be) Business Digest. 
c.— Coéperative (ca) Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
(cb) Dartnell,7 
(cc) By special arrangement. 


+Partly codperative. {Partly statistical. §A magazine. 


Homer J. Buckley tells us his organization subscribes to 
Babson’s, Harvard University Bureau of Economic Statistics, 
Brookmire’s, and National Statistical Bureau, saying: “ These 
give us complete information on industrial, financial, labor, 
sales and advertising as well as general barometer conditions. 
They are analyzed by one man in our organization and the 
outstanding points that our staff should be familiar with are 
extracted and then transmitted to the various desks.” Buck- 
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Fic. 1.— Percentage map, reproduced from confidential bulletin to sellers, 

issued by Babson’s Statistical Organization. Of particular use in mailing to 

certain “good” spots and omitting the “ poor’ territories in a campaign. 
Reproduction by specific permission. Read the text for details. 


ley, Dement & Co. also take Dartnell’s Service, which we find 
is subscribed for by no fewer than fifty printer-producers 
of direct advertising. Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, has found 
that Prentice-Hall and Standard Statistical Service answer 
its purposes. The House of Hubbell has tried several of the 
different services from time to time, but find it profitable to 
keep in touch with some twenty-five of the leading fellow 
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producers, with whom exchanges of samples, ideas, experiences, 
and so on, are made at frequent intervals. 

One prominent producer interviewed stated that a most 
careful tryout of each of several services showed none of them 
of particular help in the planning and production of direct 
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Foundry. Present activity somewhat spotty, but production this winter 
should prove heavy. Demand from such lines as building, heating and plumbing, 
and railroads fairly good. Automobile demand should increase seasonally in 
January. No further reductions in foundry producing costs anticipated. Com- 
petition may bring about lower prices. Outlook for the next three months rela- 
tively good. 

Goods. An improvement in retail demand expected within the next 
month. Manufacturing activity somewhat easier, but still fairly strong compared 
with other lines. Lower prices are expected, due to the weakness in the raw fur 
market and the general trend of business conditions. Stocks heavy. Present 
condition of the industry relatively good, but the outlook for the early part of 
next year is only fair. 

Glass — Plate. Demand from the building and automobile industries 

intained heavy ducti Output this year should amount to about 
90,000,000 sq. ft. Demand has now slackened somewhat but should average 
strong thru the first half of 1924. Capacity has been materially enlarged. This 
factor may bring about increased competiti-- and lower prices next year. Out- 
look relatively good. 
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Fic. 2.—A portion of the first page of a six-page report known as Industries 
Bulletin, also issued by the Babson Statistical Organization. The direct appli- 
cation of this data to direct advertising planning is told 
in the accompanying article. 


advertising campaigns for clients. This led us to ask several 
different services, including some not listed herein, to make 
a careful analysis of their services and what they could do for 
printer-producers, especially from a statistical standpoint, with 
these results: 

Fig. 1 represents the percentage forecast U. S. map which 
is a part of the Seller’s Bulletin issued by Babson’s. In one 
instance returns from a campaign were increased 166 per cent 
by selecting the territories to which the campaign was sent 
instead of sending the appeal broadcast as had been the method 
in the past. Not a single word of the copy was changed. This 
example represents the value of the Seller’s Bulletin service 
to printer-producers. Since direct mail has for its strong 
point the ability to test and select, this form of a service can 
often be used both by tests and then building upon the results 
of the test. 

Fig. 2 is a portion of the first page of the Jndustries Bulletin, 
which analyzes business conditions in specific industries as a 
part of the Babson service. It is obvious that with this infor- 
mation before them planners of direct advertising can suggest 
specific campaigns to industries which are in booming or near- 
booming condition and can avoid the others. An investiga- 
tion reveals that one concern cut sales costs to one-fifth of its 
former figure by adapting a series of specialized mail cam- 
paigns directed to individual industries rather than using one 
single general campaign, such as is common in most mail 
selling. 

In addition to these two services the Babson organization 
issues a Barometer Letter and Statistical Tables and Charts, 
which show the trend of business and are helpful in enabling 
the creative department of a printer-producer to plan a cam- 
paign which will succeed with the conditions as they are, as well 
as to write copy which will be in tune with the prospect’s 
frame of mind. The Babson organization also issues a Buyer’s 
Bulletin, which as I see it would not be of as much value to the 
printer-producer. 
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The Standard Statistics Company issues several services, 
among which those of particular interest to printer-producers 
are Daily Trade Service and Weekly Financial Summary. The 
Daily Trade Service of this organization is designed to enable 
the printer-producer to answer these three main questions: 
(1) Who are the printer’s best prospects? (2) What are the 
present conditions that confront the printer’s prospects? 
(3) Where are the best prospects for your clients? Under 
No. 1, obviously few advertisers can cover all prospects. The 
Daily Trade Service analyzes thirty-eight industries every 
month and forecasts the conditions which lie just ahead. 
Under No. 2, suppose you were calling on a manufacturer of 
low-pressure boilers for heating. A large part of the demand 
for these boilers comes from the building of new houses. The 
Standard bulletin on the subject of building industry shows 
where business may be secured. Under No. 3, by this service 
(as with others in various forms) you can pick out the localities 
where trade conditions are better. 

The Brookmire Economic Service likewise has several dif- 
ferent services to offer, including Commercial service; Sales 
and credit map; General forecast, as well as the privilege of 
special consultation. 

So much for the statistical services; now for the indexing 
services. You will note from our outline they are of two 
classes, general, and magazine form. Dartnell stands at the 
head of this list, since this company gives you not only results 
of codperation among its members, but issues in convenient 
5 by 3 card form an index of all of the leading advertising 
and selling magazines, and will copy or clip and send any kind 
of item desired. Also from time to time “ Special Reports ” 
are issued, indexing what others have accomplished in various 
fields, such as (1) Sales contests; (2) Sales quotas; (3) Fifty- 
two best letters to salesmen. 

Lefax is a monthly indexing publication in a loose-leaf 
form that is easily filed. Any printer-producer will find that 
it is well worth its cost. 

Though not in loose-leaf or in a form that is easily filed, 
The Industrial Digest accomplishes the same purpose in a 


great measure and is also helpful, especially in cutting the need 
of subscribing to a long list of trade papers — or, worse yet, 
of getting them all read—for it digests some six hundred 
trade publications. 

Finally, we come to the codperative phase of data. There 
is the Hubbell variety previously referred to, and through 
Dartnell also spoken of in an earlier paragraph. In addition 
there is the weekly bulletin of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and its two affiliated organizations, the Associa- 
tion of House-Organ Editors and the Better Letters Associa- 
tion, with their supplements (verbatim reports of not only 
the leading addresses at the annual and semiannual meetings 
of the D. M. A. A., but also the more important “ questions 
and answers ” which follow the delivery of the talk). This 
service should be rated as high as all of the others, or higher, 
as it is weekly, frequently containing confidential information 
which does not find its way into trade publications. Every 
printer-producer’s direct advertising department should be a 
member of the D. M. A. A. and use the Bulletin and consulta- 
tion service of that organization. 

As Fred D. Fox, vice-president of Garrett & Massie, Incor- 
porated, Richmond, Virginia, writes, summing up two years’ 
experience in establishing a direct mail department for that 
firm: ‘To us has been demonstrated several things: First, 
that the salvation of the printer is the ability to deliver prac- 
tical information and help in the preparation of printed matter. 
Second, that he can not call himself a direct mail specialist 
without having people behind the special department who are 
trained in that work. [See our February issue.— Editor. | 
Third, that he can not change from merely a printer to a direct 
advertising specialist except by going through a certain period 
to establish himself in that capacity.” 

With all of this the editor hereof heartily agrees and quotes 
in toto, but calls to your especial attention the fact that Mr. 
Fox puts first of all the fact that “Salvation of the printer 
is the ability to deliver practical information ”— in short, data. 

Outfit your direct advertising department with dependable 
data when you start it out! 


The New Publisher—Clayton 


PART III—BY R. T. PORTE 


3} UNDAY, and home! What a welcome change 
y after so many months at Rockland, with its 





A o'clock, and then three or four nights a week 
} from seven until ten or later. I didn’t know 











in my own bed on that Sunday night. Dur- 
=+ ing the day I had a long talk with father 
again, and he reassured me that he had $1,000 ready for me 
any time I had located a place in which I was sure I might be 
able to make a success of a paper. He suggested that there was 
no hurry, that it would be best to look about for a time. In 
fact, there was $1,040 now, as the original thousand had been 
in a savings account for a year and there was $40 interest. 
As I lay there that Sunday night it came upon me that if 
I went into business, the money I put into it must earn some 
dividends. The $1,000 which had been waiting for investment 
had earned $40 without any effort on my part, and surely if 
money could increase in that way without effort, it should 
increase much faster with my efforts, and in addition I should 
be able to earn a living wage. Some of the things I learned 
in the bookkeeping course also brought this to my mind, and 


Note.—This is the third instalment of a twelve-part ee of a young pub- 
lisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 


with visions of a business of my own and money earning more 
money for me, I drifted off into peaceful slumber. 

Immediately after breakfast the next morning I left to see 
Mr. Schlosser, but was disappointed to find he had gone out of 
town, though he was expected back on Tuesday. They did 
not offer to say where he had gone, and I did not ask. On 
Tuesday he had not returned, but his secretary said he would 
surely be back the next day. With another idle day, I did 
not know what to do. On Monday I had loafed and had read 
some magazines, and in the evening had gone to a show with 
father and mother. Tuesday hung heavily on my hands. The 
habit of working early and late had been acquired, and while 
it was nice to loaf a day or so it soon began to pall, and with 
not much to do I felt like a fish out of water. 

Clayton, my home town, is much larger than either Olderon 
or Rockland — in fact it is a city of some 150,000, with a few 
manufacturing plants, a large number of wholesale companies, 
and a railroad center. There are hundreds of similar towns 
in all parts of the United States, but it was home to me — the 
place where my parents lived, although for the past five years 
I had seen very little of it. 

It was a beautiful spring day, and I decided to walk and 
see what was new. For some time I had been hearing about a 
new residential district and the many new dwellings that were 
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being put up. In fact, father had been talking to mother and 
me that Sunday about selling the old place and going farther 
out. As I had nothing else to do, I decided that walking was 
not so good, and that a trolley ride to the newer part would 
be better. 

The car was not crowded, and when it arrived at the new 
district the only passengers besides myself were a man who 
looked very much like a clergyman, and a young lady, who 
I decided was his daughter. They got off at the same stop, 
and started to walk up the street to the new addition. I fol- 
lowed behind, admiring the new houses that were almost fin- 
ished, and watching with keen interest those that were just 
being started. The man and the lady entered one of the newer 
homes, and I was left alone, except for the few passersby and 
the workmen on the buildings. If the clergyman and his 
daughter had not noticed me, I at least had noticed them. It 
may have been rude, or just an accident, but I intended no 
wrong, and anyway what could I do? They were going my 
way, and surely there was no harm in it. Despite other things 
on my mind and the worry over what Mr. Schlosser had in 
view for me, and why he had gone away when he wrote me 
to come, I could not erase that lady and the preacher from my 
mind. Was I to see them again, or what was it? Finally I 
gave it up — but still they remained. 

After a somewhat restless night, I went early to see Mr. 
Schlosser and find out what he had in store for me. Two days 
of idleness — yes, three days — had been enough, and I wanted 
to get to work. Funny what habit means to a man, isn’t it? 
Never before had I cared much for work, but with the past 
six months’ drilling I had gained the habit of working, and 
nothing was more displeasing to me than to have nothing to 
do. I was lost. 

Although I was greeted in a friendly manner by Mr. 
Schlosser, I had to wait until he dictated some letters, answered 
a few questions the shipping clerk asked, consulted the book- 
keeper, and gave instructions to one of his salesmen and a few 
other things. I picked up a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
near his desk and began to look it over until such time as he 
was ready to talk to me. 

“ Well, young man,” he finally said, “I see that a little 
work has done you no harm.” 

I knew from that remark that Dad Slaw had sent me to 
Rockland on purpose, and that he had got considerable kick 
out of the thing. 

“ You know,” he said, after shaking my hand, “I got my 
start in this business in the shipping room. There is one place 
that men used to work. It may be a little different now, but 
in those days we worked. Yes, sir, old man Felix was the man 
to make us work. From that I went on up or down to peddling 
type and things among the printers, until one day Felix died, 
and the head in New York just told me to be manager. I was 
told that if everything went all right I would get a salary every 
month, and that if it didn’t I could look for another job. 

“The ‘head’ of this company is a funny man. When I 
became manager we had a fight on with our competitors. We 
always landed the order if we could. Treat the customers 
right, but get the order. We had a catalogue and some prices, 
but they were forgotten if it came right down to it. One day 
the ‘ head’ wrote us all a letter that the new price list he sent 
out was to be followed. Yes, sir, what do you think of that? 
It didn’t make any difference what the competitors did, we 
simply said the price was so much, and either got the order 
or lost it. 

“T couldn’t understand it. I wrote him that we would 
lose every order to that bunch of crooks over in the next town 
who sold second-hand machinery and a rotten bunch of type. 
He wired me to come to New York, which I did. When I told 
him that was no way to sell goods, he only said it was the way 
we were to sell from then on, and he expected me to do it 
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that way. I simply asked when the next train left for my 
home. Some of the men in his office wanted to show me the 
city, but I was so disgusted I just wanted to get back to Clay- 
ton and watch the business go right to hell. They tried to calm 
me and make me stay, but I couldn’t do it, so took the next 
train. 

“Funny thing, you know, but this business didn’t blow up, 
and we didn’t lose any orders. In fact, we did just a little bit 
better business than before, and some of the printers forgot to 
ask about prices on some things. They found out the prices 
were all alike, and that they couldn’t get any extra discount. 
In time things cooled down, and I began to like to do business 
that way. It left me with only collections to fight over, and 
that isn’t much fun. 

“What we learned in the supply game, most printers and 
publishers have not learned yet. To get work, they go right 
on cutting the other fellow’s price, and then they land in the 
sheriff's hand or I have to take the plant back after they 
have it about two-thirds paid for, and the paper houses hustle 
for their money. The poor devil of a publisher goes to work 
for somebody else or manages to get enough money together 
to buy out some other publisher on time and starts all over 
again. It’s a fact, I have known of a few who have started 
up eight or ten times. Each time they went broke trying to 
get subscriptions or advertising or jobwork from some com- 
petitor either in the same town or in the next town by cutting 
his prices. 

“That makes me think. I was up to Hutchinson to look 
over what was left of a plant I sold two years ago to Louis 
Bendleton. Louis is a good fellow, but he doesn’t know that 
doing work at the other fellow’s price will not make a success- 
ful printing business. He owes me about six months’ back 
payments, and some of the paper houses and the typesetting 
machine people say he owes them payments for a year past. 
The whole bunch became so insistent that Louis just natu- 
rally decided it was no use to try any more, so last week after 
getting the paper out he wired me to take the plant, as he was 
leaving. That’s when I wired you, but I didn’t think you would 
leave your job so quick. 

“T was up to Hutchinson Monday and Tuesday, and took 
the plant over. I met the paper men and the typesetting man, 
and we decided we had better keep the paper going until we 
could get somebody to buy it. This is Wednesday. Now you 
run up there tonight, and get out some kind of a paper for 
Friday. Then come back Monday or Tuesday and talk it all 
over with me and with the other creditors and see what we 
can do. You will have time to look over the plant and see 
the town, and will be in a position to decide whether you want 
it or not.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea,” I said, “and I will take 
your advice. Is there anybody there to help me get the paper 
out? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, “a young man and a girl who have 
been working for Louis will help you.” 

. So, this was my opportunity at last! A paper of my own, 
even though the last publisher could not make a go of it. But 
Mr. Schlosser had given a good reason for it, and if that was 
the only thing in the way surely I could succeed. How true, 
how true, that old saying, “ Fools venture where angels fear 
to tread.” Of this I knew nothing. I had an ambition and 
meant to fulfill it. Opportunity seemed to be beckoning, and 
it was up to me to answer the call. 

From my past experience of country printing plants I did 
not expect anything great. I had it pictured in my mind as a 
dirty place, with a lot of old type and machinery in need of 
cleaning up, and a floor that sadly needed both sweeping and 
scrubbing. I was surprised to find that the plant was better 
than I expected. The building it occupied was almost new, 
next to the local bank. The bank occupied the corner, and the 
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newspaper was back of it on the side street. There was a side- 
walk on this street, and the building had two neat shop win- 
dows. Inside the place was clean, and one glance showed me 
that it could not have been over four or five years old. 

I did not stop to look it over very much, as my thoughts 
were on getting the paper out. As Mr. Schlosser had said, a 
young man and a girl were in the place. The young man knew 
something about printing, and the girl operated the typesetting 
machine. They had gone ahead getting up the locals, doing 
some jobwork and keeping the place running. I discovered 
that both the girl and the young man knew pretty nearly every- 
body in town, and they had always helped to gather locals. 
They soon gave me a lot of items that only needed to be put 
into shape so they could be set in type, then the paper would 
be ready to go to press. They printed six pages, with two 
pages of ready-print, and by noon Friday we were ready to go 
to press. 

Instead of the regulation drum cylinder press, Louis had 
bought a second-hand two-revolution pony press, which printed 
two pages at a time. This meant that we had to go to press 
three times for the six pages. There was a fairly good gasoline 
engine, and in a short time the cylinder was going with two 
pages. Donald fed the press, while Grace set up a few late 
locals, and I made up the second form and changed an ad. 
or two. 

It did not take long to print the five hundred copies of the 
first form, then the second, and finally the third. The papers 
had to be folded by hand, but we all went to work with a will 
and soon they were folded. Then Donald got out the mailer 
and stamped the names on the papers, and Grace did them up 
in bundles. By half past six the work was done except the 
singles and checking copies, which could wait until the next 
day. Both of them wished me good-night, and thus ended the 
first press day on which I presided over the Hutchinson Herald. 

I made no attempt to carry out any of my ideas as to how 
the paper should appear. It was not mine, and I was content 
to get it out as Dad Slaw had requested, and then get 
acquainted with the plant. I took all day Saturday to look 
over the plant. It was in much better shape than I had 
expected. The typesetting machine was a single-magazine one, 
with three fonts of matrices and magazines. They were double- 
letter fonts, just about the kind the average weekly newspaper 
used. The job press was a 10 by 15 Gordon, with a small 
ink fountain. The cylinder press I have already described. 
The type was in good shape. Besides a good series of Chel- 
tenham Bold, there was Lining Gothic, some Caslon roman and 
italic, Wedding Plate, and other faces. They showed that a 
printer of some ability had selected them. For borders there 
were some border slides with the machine, and als6 some well 
selected type borders. The brass rule was not very plentiful, 
but a slide for the machine helped out on these for the news- 
paper. Of leads and slugs there was a good supply. If I had 
picked out the plant myself I would not have done much better. 

There was another paper in the town, one thing that did 
not please me so well. I gathered that this paper had made it 
pretty warm for Louis, and was the principal cause for his leav- 
ing, not from cowardice, but because it was impossible for 
him to make any money. Grace and Donald gave me much 
history, although as is usual with printing office employees, 
they had little advice to give. As I had found in my short 
experience, they knew their advice was not solicited. It was 
for them to do, not to advise. Knowing their feelings, I did 
not attempt to draw them out, but from little things they said 
or let slip, I could put two and two together. 

The appearance of the Reporter for that week told me a 
great deal of the story. It was very well gotten up, but was 
evidently printed on a drum cylinder press. There were sev- 
eral editorials, a good many locals, a number of legals, and 
more local advertisements than the Herald had. Evidently 
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the Reporter was the popular paper of the town, yet Dad Slaw 
wanted me to buy the Herald in the face of such opposition. 
Recalling his talk about price cutting, I realized that Dad had 
something like that on his mind in regard to the situation in 
Hutchinson and was warning me before I could make up my 
mind. Dear old Dad, he was certainly square. He could 
have told me what a fine plant it was and what a great oppor- 
tunity for a young man, and in so doing he would have told 
the truth. But, he would rather, in his own way, put the mat- 
ter right, so there would be no misunderstanding. 

Just as I was getting ready to go to the train the telephone 
rang, and I stopped to answer it. It was a complaint about not 
getting a paper, and I promised to have one sent. But as I 
picked up my bag I heard the train leaving the station, and 
there was not another train to Clayton until Sunday night. 
There was nothing to do but to wait, so I went back to the 
hotel. In the evening I saw a good show at a local movie. 
Evidently they had as good pictures here as in Clayton, even 
if they did come a few months late. After the show I wan- 
dered about the town and ran across the office of the Reporter. 
It was in a frame building of fair size, and from what I could 
see it was a pretty good shop. I went to bed that night deter- 
mined to go back to Clayton and tell Mr. Schlosser I did not 
want the offer and that I would seek a position as a reporter 
on some paper until a better opportunity showed up. The next 
day was one of those beautiful Sunday mornings which only 
those in the country know about. There is something inde- 
scribable about a country Sunday morning, with its peace- 
fulness and sweet-scented air. There was no noise of rattling 
flivvers, only the quiet sublimity of nature itself. All at once 
the sound of sweet bells came on the air, and I knew that they 
were calling the people to the village church. My parents were 
not church people. They may have been in earlier days, but as 
the town grew they stayed away because of one thing or another, 
I had never gone to church very much, although I reverenced 
it, and at home had been taught that Christianity was the one 
great religious force of the world. Though my parents were 
not churchgoers, as I see it, they were Christians, just the 
same. With nothing to do until six o’clock that night, I 
decided that I would go to church. When I arrived there were 
a number in the church, which from the hymn book I discov- 
ered was a Presbyterian one. By twos and threes the people of 
the town came in, and finally the ringing of the bell indicated 
that services were to begin. The preacher came up to the 
platform or stand, and who should it be but the one I had seen 
in Clayton. Looking around at the congregation I could not 
see his daughter, but as the opening hymn was announced and 
the choir stood up, I saw her in the choir. Later in the service, 
she sang a solo in a clear soprano voice. 

That afternoon I went about the town until train time, 
and mixed indeed were my thoughts. The town seemed to 
be so much better than either Olderon or Rockland, and per- 
haps I could make a go of it! On my way back in the train 
I decided that if the price was right, and the terms were rea- 
sonable, I would buy the Hutchinson Herald. 





THE FIRST BOOK EVER PRINTED 


The recent purchase in London by an American firm of a 
Gutenberg Bible, the first book ever printed with movable 
type, recalls the words of Harry Stevens, who said of another 
copy of the same book: “ Pray, sir, ponder for a moment the 
rarity and importance of this precious consignment from the 
Old World to the New. Not only is it the first Bible, it is the 
first book ever printed. It was read in Europe half a century 
before America was discovered. Please suggest to your deputy 
that he uncover his head while in the presence of this great 
book. It is not possible for many men ever to touch 
or even to look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.”—Ainslee’s. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 
No. VI.—Caslon 


i i, A 


Of the many names linked with the noble history of the 
art of printing none is better known than Caslon. Among the 
type faces of today none is so popular, so widely employed 
or so useful as the one William Caslon cut punches for two 
centuries ago. Everett R. Currier, one of America’s best 
informed as well as most capable typographers, did not exag- 
gerate in the least when he said “If all other English types 
were suddenly to disappear from the face of the earth, Caslon 
could bear alone the burden of modern print.” 

To be complete, the story of the Caslon type must include 
something about Caslon, the man. Born at Halesowen, 
England, in 1692, William Caslon was apprenticed as a boy 
to a London engraver of gun stocks. When twenty-four years 
of age he set up a shop of his own for making bookbinders’ 
stamping tools and thereby secured the experience to undertake 
type cutting, being influenced to do so, and helped financially, 
by the printers, John Watts 
and William Bowyer. His 
first achievement in punch 


Two Lines Great Primer. 


of proportion and line, Caslon united a pronounced instinct 
for fitness. He cut many faces of varying attractiveness, but 
he did not once lose sight of the fact that type must be easy 
to read and serviceable as well. 

William Caslon died at Bethel Green in 1766 at the age of 
seventy-four. The business has continued to the present day, 
however, being conducted by succeeding generations of his 
family. 

Caslon’s types were in great favor for many years, in fact 
until the “ modern ” rage instituted by Bodoni developed. For 
about sixty years thereafter, 1780 to 1840 approximately, 
Caslon types were not listed in any of the specimen books that 
were issued by the English typefoundries. 

It is a matter for congratulation that they were revived, 
the more so as since that revival the taste for Caslon type has 
increased rather than diminished. For this revival we have to 
thank Charles Whittingham 
and William Pickering, of 
the famous Chiswick Press, 


cutting was for a font of both of whom were ardent 
Arabic to be used in a ' uoU que tan em lovers of good literature and 


psalter, accomplished in 
1720. According to legend, 


Caslon cut his name in Pica abutere, 


Roman and printed it at the 
bottom of one of the Arabic 


e e 
Dae ot an tape patientia 


mired, Caslon was urged to 


was created. His business 


combined their talents to- 
ward the production of 


Catilina, beautiful books, Having 


used various post-Bodoni 
types and those of Basker- 


noftra ? ville, and being dissatisfied, 
BE) they initiated the British 


revival of printing in 1844 


invitation, the Caslon of the 


® 
complete the font, so, in ' by returning to the use of 
1722, the Caslon type face qual : i 1U { IOS ef 1al ' Caslon Old Style. At their 


grew so rapidly as a result 


time supplied a font of great 


that by 1734 Caslon was la de Q primer from the original 
able to issue his celebrated ° Quoufy ue NM UU - matrices. It was indeed 


broadside sheet of speci- 


fortunate that these had 


e Cd 
mens, showing twelve faces been preserved, as other 
of roman and italic, seven b Uu VA C, Catihna, pa- founders had destroyed their 


faces of two-lines, seven 


matrices in the confident 
belief that old style types 


for. Whittingham employed 


—g +b agertnntge ne Z; eu; Z a noftra v4 Gua VYi- would never again be called 


of foreign types. All but 
three of the fonts shown 


this initial font on a hand- 


e e 
mint ate corm YY OS CHAM JULON :2e sie i den 


Pica Samaritan — were cut 
by Caslon himself. To a 
keen sense of beauty, both 


6-6 


Section from specimen broadside issued by William Caslon in 1738, identical with 

the one he published in 1734 except for the fact that the address at the top of the 

(whole) sheet was changed. Our reproduction is full size and shows the ‘‘ Two 
Lines Great Primer,” comparable with our thirty-six-point. 


mediately it created a de- 
mand for the others, and 
thus the great type of Caslon 
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was brought back into use again. 
To Messrs. Whittingham and Pick- 
ering, therefore, the whole printing 
and advertising fraternity, particu- 
larly the “Caslon Crowd,” owes 
a debt of gratitude. 

Caslon Old Style is an historic 
American type face; it was exten- 
sively used in Colonial America 
until about 1800. America’s fore- 
most printer, in point of great- 
ness as a man, was Benjamin 
Franklin. He used Caslon exten- 
sively in the Saturday Evening 
Post, then known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette. John Dunlap, who 
made the first printed copies of the 
Declaration of Independence, cir- 
culated only a few hours after its 
passage by the Continental Con- 
gress, set the immortal document 
in Caslon type. 

Incidentally, Franklin also used 
the types of John Baskerville, 
Caslon’s only rival as a_type- 
founder at the time. The types 
of these great designers were not 
greatly different and there was 
often considerable confusion in 
identifying them. Franklin’ re- 
lates an amusing incident in this 
connection, which he related to 
Baskerville, as follows: ‘‘ Soon 
after I returned, discoursing with 
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Tuar MESSRS. VERMEIRE & DE SMET, 
Makers & Tradefmen in the fineft of Belgian 
Hand-made Laces, are now fhowing their 
wares at Rooms 736-738 in the premifes 
known as The Fine Arts Building, located 
a little fouth of where Michigan Blvd. meetes 
Van Buren Street, y¢ towne of Chicago. 

Said laces confift of Bruffels’ Needle 
Point, Rofaline, Duchefs, Bruges, Venitian, 
Valenciennes, Binche, Point de Paris, 
Chantilly and many others. 

Thefe gentlemen alfo ferve in the matters 
of remodelling and repairs. 

Y¢ monies fought for faid laces are indeed 
furprifingly fmall. Ye infpection is moft 


courteoufly invited. 
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a gentleman concerning the artists 
of Birmingham, he said you would 
be the means of blinding all the 
readers of the nation, for the 
strokes of your letters, being too 
thin and narrow, hurt the eye.” 
Franklin went on to relate how he 
showed this individual a specimen 
sheet of Caslon’s types — with 
Caslon’s name torn off—and asked 
him to explain wherein the type 
was at fault. The visitor set about 
to point out the faults in his favor- 
ite, Caslon, which he _ thought 


Baskerville, so unwittingly that 
Bty The craftsmanship of the “ hand made,’ atmosphere and time, all combined to suggest to Ben C. Pittsford, an 


Franklin remained silent in order ogre and ——, typographer, the use of Caslon Old Style, the long ‘‘s’’ character and the ligature “ st.’ 
e type, accented by ripple finish paper having a deckled edge, creates a quaint effect, in keeping with imported 

not to embarrass the man. laces. Note the effect of daintiness, although the letters have been made blacker by the zinc etching process. 
fonts were not so.” Caslon’s 


| 
% % % Se capitals are said to have been 
ie RRR ER aE me me REIS EH derived directly from those 
Panel from issue of the Linotype Bulletin treating of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s “Old Face,” which known by the name of Fell, 


embodies the characteristics of the original Caslon, that is, long descenders, etc. The border units are based upon the . 
flowers of Caslon and represent the most harmonious ornamentation for use with the Caslon type face. which were cut for the Oxford 
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RATTLES 


Regarding Caslon type, D. 
B. Updike, author of the most 
notable book on type as yet 
published, writes: ‘‘ While he 
modeled his letters on Dutch 
types, they were much better, 
for he introduced into his fonts 
a quality of interest, a variety 
of design and a delicacy of 
modeling which few Dutch 
types possessed. Dutch types 
were monotonous, but Caslon’s 
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University Press by Dirck Vosgens and Chris- 
topher van Dijk, of Holland, in 1672. Caslon 
type is also very similar in outline to the types 
used by the Elzevirs of Amsterdam, beginning 
in 1592. Caslon, however, does not carry so 
much color and is more conventional. The 
punches for these Elzevir types, by the way, 
were cut by the aforementioned Van Dijk, 
who probably based his design on the type of 
the French typefounder, Claude Garamond, 
1520, pioneer of the Old Face, or Old Style, 
school of type faces. There is also an appar- 
ent relationship between Caslon’s type and the 
Dutch face of Janson. It is proper only to 
state, therefore, that Caslon’s type was derived 
from the Dutch, who, in turn, imitated the 
types made by Garamond. 

Caslon, however, gave his lower-case let- 
ters a greater roundness, in keeping with the 
round hand style of handwriting in vogue at 
his time. The capitals are particularly attrac- 
tive in the simplicity and purity of their line. 
Caslon Old Style (A. T. F. No. 471) is the 
oldest type face now in general use that is cast 
from original mats. 

Frank Alvah Parsons, coauthor of ‘“ The 
Principles of Advertising,” and an artist of 
note, makes this interesting comment upon 
Caslon in connection with other types: ‘“‘ Chel- 
tenham Old Style, for instance, will be found 
very compact and economical of space, but 
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The DIVERTING 
HISTORY OF 
Gogn Gilpin 


BY WILLIAM COWPER 


Together with fome ¢hirty-two 
original wood-cut engravings by 
Rosert Seaver and a decorative 
binding in half calf, with paper 
fides, {quare 18mo, 75 cents. 
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Title page in keeping with the style of Franklin and the Colonial period, most appro- 
priately rendered with Caslon type, the ideal roman for use with black letter. 
lacking in grace and subtlety. Caslon will seem safer and more read- 
able, though perhaps ultra dignified. Scotch will appear livelier and 
less monotonous in color. Bookman and Old Style Antique will 
afford sufficient legibility, especially on rough newspaper stock, where 


cause it is the most versatile. It can RU kb Ww 7 & 


be used with propriety on a greater 


y Bodoni and other types with light hairlines would have a tendency 
t to blur and lose the delicacy that gives them charm. 
t There are undeniably more graceful and elegant type faces than 
e Caslon, which has been aptly called the great middle class letter, 
h : designated also as the simple and un- 
i : . affected member of the type race. (Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
| MIFELIN eg 
y s ae ay >) Ta 6 ? WAS. arackers 
f : ltt gE ges Caslon being particularly adapted to Cait i: oan 
h i ? : 85 antique papers, for which no other 

{ face equals it, while much present- 
S 4 
" i day printing is done on smooth and ABCD EG K, 
p t coated stocks. Yet Caslon continues 
0 : the most widely used, doubtless be- LM NP 
P 
kK 


During the eighteenth century ‘‘ Chap Books ’”’ (cheap books) obtained " 

quite a vogue in England, the quaint style of which is imitated in the range of work than any other; In- Set of decorative swash characters 

title page above. Caslon Old Style, Caslon ornaments and black letter i . furnished with the smaller sizes of 
are the approved materials for rendering this style. deed there is practically no form of Caslon No. 471 italic. 
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effect is decidedly pleasing. Above all, how- 
ever, Caslon is a readable face; the eye can 
follow it for page after page with little effort. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the eating: 
A test on the legibility of leading type faces 
conducted with partially blind students of a 
Cincinnati school showed Caslon easiest of 


; a 5 all to read. 

yer" “air i: i || lat 3 Theodore Low De Vinne did not wholly 
= cs ‘ou. li) | 7 { admire Caslon, for he said: “ Noticeable de- 
i ee sn fects in the Caslon Old Style are the leanness 
of the ‘s’ in the lower-case and capital, and 
the exceeding width of round capital letters like 
‘CC,’ ‘O, ‘D’ and ‘G.’ Some varieties of the 
old style are deficient in the double letters 
required by the long ‘s,’ and the kerned letters 
are cast on too wide a set. The Caslon type 
shows its merit most in the larger sizes; the 
smaller sizes are too thin and weak.” His 
views on this subject are shared by many, 
including the writer. Six, eight and even ten 
point do not appeal to the majority of print- 
: ers as do the twelve and fourteen point, in 
On Saturday ry 08 gre = the | which sizes,..by the way, Caslon type is at 

nine in our address up-side-down— | its best. 
move our office from 319 13¢/ Street to There are various Caslons on the counters 
saan : A type a A posh — 
od yo) 2A ' which most closely follow the original. or 
| hit té C nth Sti C C t | printers who set type by hand, the American 
' Type Founders Company offers No. 471, cast 
from the original mats of William Caslon. In 
; ; ' order to further preserve its quaint appear- 
to do it. Our new phone number is ' ance extra ligatures — eleven in number — are 
. supplied in both roman and ges faces, intro- 
| Ja k eSl d a. 3 HA 6 O | ducing the old-fashioned long “s” character, 
H besides two others, “st” and “ et” These 
? | i may be used to advantage when it is desired 
Have the change made in your records to give an ancient aspect to a page of Caslon 
right now. Your patience will be appreciated type. These matrices were imported in 1859 
while we're getting settled. by the Johnson Type Foundry, afterward 
ities | MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, who were the 
immediate predecessors of the American Type 


K. L. Hamman --4dvertising | Founders Company. 


For users of machine composition there is 
316 Thirteenth St. <i> Oakland, California | Linotype Typography Old Face and the Mono- 

type’s No. 337, both faithful reproductions of 
the types of William Caslon. 

These three preserve Caslon’s characteristic 
departures from mathematical precision, which, 
while detracting from the perfection of indi- 
Force and attractiveness are effectively combined in this mailing card, which demonstrates another vidual letters, as already stated, contribute to 
field for the effective use of ayo poet ag oydientt Ta on Fg black and vermilion on yellow the variety and interest of the type in mass. 

They have the long descenders, kerned “f” 
printing that can not be set in it to good effect. Letterheads, and “j,” special characters and decorative swash italic capi- 
billheads, programs, menus, covers, title pages, announce- tals. The long descenders contribute grace as well as beauty of 
ments, business cards, tickets, book pages, posters and adver- proportion; they seem essential to a well proportioned letter, 
tisements, all are appropriately set in the versatile letter, although practically all type designing is standardized on the 
Caslon. Broadly, two factors contribute to the versatility of basis of the short descender. In rating the efficiency of type 
Caslon, (1) beauty and (2) legibility. It combines strength, faces, W. A. Dwiggins places Caslon No. 471 at the head of 
dignity and interest. Practically 
every one responds instinctively to disk 
wham temowtee ACCES NI i mno pqrstuv 
sponsive chord with every taste. The 
individual letters of Caslon type lack 


the perfection of design characteris- 
tic of Bodoni, aristocrat of types. a C ec onl [ | } f LOp q 














The telephone company insisted that 
we change our number, too, so we had 























The separate letters are rather irreg- 


ular — some of them are homely — 
. “ Above, Caslon 471 cast from the original matrices and, J! No. 540, the face adapted to the owe | system, 
but when combined in a page the therefore, with shortened descenders. Compare particulatly the “f” and the “g” in the two lines. 
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the list, lauding it in Direct Advertising in no uncertain terms: 
“Caslon No. 471, an old-style face, more nearly than any 
other type satisfies the designer as an all-around letter for all 
purposes. The ‘color’ of the face is pleasing both in body 
setup and display, and the individual letter shapes very nearly 
reach one hundred per cent in point of naturalness and sim- 
plicity of design. Like other old-style types, because of its 
vigorous quality it appears to best advantage when printed on 
antique paper.” As an indication of his idea of the impor- 
tance of long descenders, his comment on Monotype Caslon, 
emblematic of all cast on the American line, is interesting: 
“Monotype Caslon No. 37 preserves some of the good quali- 
ties of the original Caslon. It loses good proportion, as do all 
faces whose descenders are shortened by the lining process. 
The letters are heavier and clumsier than their Caslon proto- 
types. The face may be rated at seventy-five per cent.” 

A comparison of Caslon cut on the original line and one 
of the modified versions is provided herewith. The first line 
is No. 471, and the second No. 540, cast on the American point 
line. Note the broad curve at the top of the “f” in the first 
line and how it is drawn in on the other. Note the graceful 
curves of the “g” and “q” and “y” in the original, as com- 
pared with the squat appearance of the same characters in the 
second line. Other differences will be noted upon careful com- 
parison of the two lines. These differences are not so notice- 
able in a single line as in a printed page, as our readers may 
readily determine for themselves by comparing pages composed 
in the two of them. 

The American Type Founders Company, as well as the 
Monotype and Linotype companies, offer closely related exten- 
sions of the ancient Caslon roman and italic for use in empha- 
sizing display with Caslon types while retaining good harmony. 
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From an announcement on imported laces that must suggest daintiness, to the 

cover of a booklet to be printed on medium dark gray stock, represents quite 

a jump, yet Caslon made the grade successfully. The page above shown is 
reduced considerably; to be appreciated fully it should 

be seen in the original size. 
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Don’t give your heirs cause 
to remember you as @ very 
wise man whose greatest 
mistake appearedin his will 


Consider! 


If you wish to save your heirs 


from the danger of “blue- 
sky” swindlers, place your 
estate in the hands of an ex- 
ecutor and trustee that is cap- 
able, thorough, and respon- 


sible. 


When writing your will, name 
The Citizens National Bank 
& Trust Company executor 
and trustee. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Fourth and Main Streets, Cincinnati 





It must be admitted that display force is the outstanding characteristic of this 
newspaper advertisement. Withal, the effect is dignified, as befits a bank’s 
publicity, and pleasing, as all advertising should be. Compositors who confess 
the need of bold types for strong display ought to consider the importance and 
effect of design, as Louis A. Braverman, who planned the advertisement, does. 


There are also the additional light-face varieties known as 
recut, which are sharper and more regular, or mechanically 
drawn. 

Nor should the advantages of Caslon Old Style italic be 
overlooked by the typographer. Although the set of the capi- 
tals appears rather wide as compared with the lower-case, 
Caslon Old Style italic is nevertheless one of the most beau- 
tiful and graceful type faces ever designed. When widely 
line-spaced and set off by ample margins Caslon italic provides 
remarkably dainty feminine effects. There are twelve swash 
capitals designed by T. M. Cleland supplied with each body 
size from six to forty-eight point. They are properly employed 
as initials or as first letters of words in upper and lower case, 
and ought not be used in the center of a word. 

Word spacing of matter set in Caslon type should be close, 
whether the matter be leaded or solid. The chief reason for 
this is that Caslon is not only somewhat condensed and closely 
fitted, but the face is small in comparison with the body. For 
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example, some eight-point moderns are as large of face as 
eleven-point Caslon No. 471. The eighteen-point capital of 
Lining Caslon is as large as the twenty-two-point of the original. 
In connection with this it should be borne in mind that the 
original Caslon does not require leading to make it legible, 
the long descenders automatically providing sufficient space 
between the lines, marked by the low letters. Four-to-em 
spaces should be used between words to obtain the best effect 
of the type in mass. 

The more a typographer utilizes Caslon Old Style, particu- 
larly those varieties based on the original, the more he will like 
it. No other face provides such a great variety of pleasing 
effects with so little effort. With a complete equipment of all 
sizes he is like the artist with a full palette — full opportunity 
for expression is at his instant command. If the demand is 
for a strong, masculine effect he selects the larger sizes for 
his major display (see illustrations on page 949), employs 
heavy borders in keeping, and prints with a full body of ink. 
If the note is at the other end of the scale, if something that 
will appeal to feminine instinct is required, amply leaded 
Caslon italic — with swash italic display and initials, perhaps 
— will tune the typography to the subject. The feminine aspect 
can be emphasized by use of dainty colors both in inks and 
in stocks. 





CAPITALIZING ON SPECIMENS* 
BY L. C. POWERS 


s FEW months ago THE INLAND PRINTER 
“ issued a facsimile copy of that journal as 
fY it was published forty years ago. It was in 
v4 that year that I began to save samples of 
} printing. I recall that there were certain 
\ alleys in the shop in which printer’s devils 
S% were not permitted because the compositor 
was working on an elaborate job of bent 
rule. So we began to peep, and steal every opportunity to see 
how the “ crackerjack comp ” was coming along in the process, 
and we longed for the day when we could bend rule like the 
master. 

The man from whom I learned my trade was a great roamer 
about the country, attending conventions of Knights of Pythias 
and gatherings of editors. Before I was sixteen years of age 
I had been introduced to Benjamin S. Herbert, of the National 
Editorial Association, and editor of the National Printer- 
Journalist, of Chicago. Thus being introduced to one of the 
great men of Chicago at the time was an event in my life that 
helped shape my future. We printed his picture in the paper, 
and his cut was one of the first halftone reproductions I had 
ever seen. We had to send to Boston to get paper-that was 
smooth enough to print the halftone, for in those days we 
printed on paper that had been wet down. Mr. Herbert placed 
us on his exchange list to receive the National Printer- 
Journalist. How well I remember sneaking that magazine 
home and taking extreme care not to soil it, and getting it back 
the next morning before the boss arrived! I subscribed for 
THE INLAND PRINTER, a few years later for The American 
Printer, and then for The British Printer, when a newly landed 
Englishman showed me a copy. So you can see that early in 
my career I was in touch with the trade journals. 

I can remember the banker coming into the office about 
every so often and going into the sanctum and closing the door. 
That was a sign that it was the wrong time to ask for a raise 
of pay. One day something happened — my employer died, 
and the business went into an administrator’s hands. The new 
management advised me that my duties as foreman were to be 
taken over by some one else, so I went down to Salem, Illinois, 
and for just a few weeks held a job that was too big for me. 


"© This article is based upon a portion of an address delivered by. C. L. 
Powers, proprietor of the Powers Press, Chicago, before a recent meeting of 
the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, of South Chicago. 
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My wife and I talked it all over and our conclusion was that 

I did not know as much as I thought I did. We also decided 
that to find out what was wrong we must ask some one beside 
our own particular friends. But who? That was the question. 
My wife had me bring home samples of my work and we began 
to send them to the various trade journal critics. Some of 
the criticism received was not very flattering, but then that 
was what I asked for and that was what I got. When one of 
my specimens was reproduced I was afflicted with a swelled 
head. I began to receive letters asking if I would consider 
a position here or there at such and such a salary. One day 
the editor of one of the magazines telegraphed me and asked 
me to go to New York with him. I don’t know what we talked 
about, but I do remember this: ‘‘ Powers, you are going to 
make a good printer, but you need an experience in New York 
and after that a year or two in Chicago; then if you will come 
to St. Louis I will give you a good job.” So I finally landed in 
New York, and after several stopovers I reached Chicago. 
Then the man in St. Louis died. No use to go to St. Louis, 
so I have been in Chicago ever since. But my samples in 
trade journals have been the means of my going from one job 
to another and never being out of employment. My samples 
have been reproduced in many journals, with favorable com- 
ments and otherwise. 

Every craftsman is proud-of his specimens if he does not 
keep them too long. So, like everybody else, I began to place 
samples in a drawer until it would hold no more, so out would 
go the poorer jobs for the good ones, the good ones following 
at a later time for even better ones. Was there no method 
of keeping them or of finding some particular one until after 
the customer had gone? How embarrassed one feels at times, 
because if a particular specimen were available it would show 
the customer just what he is looking for. Now this sample 
book that I am going to tell you about is nothing to shout 
about. Neither is the work anything out of the ordinary, but 
the samples are arranged into groups, such as cards, envelopes, 
announcements, letterheads, etc., by the amount of time con- 
sumed in the composition as taken from the time clock. (By 
the way, if you haven’t a time clock, you should have one!) 
The time on those samples ranges from eight units up. Now 
I don’t know whether any of you could beat any of the time 
recorded, but the idea is that the time is absolutely honest 
and the job you are comparing will take almost the same time 
as the one found. If this time is measured up by the square 
inch it will be found to be the same as in the square inch 
method in the Standard Guide. These samples give a cus- 
tomer a chance to see what some one else along his line or 
profession is doing. He is very much interested and you have 
cemented another customer to you because you have demon- 
strated to him your knowledge of the business. He comes 
again for something else and lets you work it out for him. 





WASTE-BARREL WISDOM 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


What the waste barrel said to the cash register: “ sa not 
bury the hatchet, and divvy up? ” 

The printer who reads three columns of proof at once is the 
fellow who gives the waste barrel indigestion. 

Talk about solar-plexus blows, does not the devil of waste 
hit a printer just forninst the pocketbook? 

The up-to-date slogan of the proofreader is this: ‘‘ The 
longer way round is the cheaper way through.” 

The printer who said to the city-directory man, “ Printer 
and Stoker,” was correct, for was not one of his occupations 
stoking the city fires? 

The insatiable appetite of a waste barrel reminds us of the 
fellow who took after both his father and mother in eating 
— his father ate a great deal, and his mother ate a great while. 
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a IXING AND MATCHING TINTS AND COLORS.— 
* In the larger cities which contain an ink- 
» making plant or branch of one it is the 
4 general custom to order tints and non- 
* standard colors mixed by the inkmaker. 
\§ Many printers not so favorably located fol- 
{ low the same custom. While convenient, 
this is an expensive habit, for these special 
colors and tints may be mixed in the pressroom, with or with- 
out a small ink mill, at less cost, especially those which consist 
largely of white, yellow, tint base and varnish. These four 
items may be bought around 40 to 50 cents a pound in one 
hundred pound lots, and this is considerably lower than the 
cost of ready-mixed tints and special colors. 

The word tint is sometimes carelessly used. In a sense, 
all inks are tints, for no ink is pure concentrated yellow, red 
or blue. A common definition of a tint is a color mixed with 
white, but we have come to call many mixed colors tints which 
contain white as base and one or more additional colors besides 
the dominant color. From the mechanical side we are gov- 
erned in the choice of the correct tinting medium by its physi- 
cal adaptability to the nature of the form, the surface of the 
paper, the color of the paper, the type of press and the oper- 
ating speed. 

For convenience we may divide tints into three classes: 
opaque, translucent and transparent. In mixing opaque tints 
cover white ink is the principal base. Fortunately compara- 
tively little of this work is printed with fine forms, most of it 
being done on covers and the like where plates of 55 to 100 
screen are the limit of fineness. Opaque inks like cover white 
and vermilion do not work well on fine screens. For. opaque 
tints generally a mixture of cover white with other colors 
needed is all that is necessary unless the paper is inclined to 
pick, when it may be necessary to reduce the tack with a little 
00 varnish. 

When printing on very dark cover papers two and even 
three impressions of cover white may be required to get a good 
white. One or two impressions of cover white are often needed 
as primer before printing tints on dark covers. Aluminum ink 
is an excellent cover ink and primer. When it is necessary to 
blot out something previously printed aluminum ink has the 
call. Ifa high gloss is wanted on a cover, an additional impres- 
sion in gloss varnish after the ink is dry is more effective than 
adding varnish to the ink, especially if the paper is absorptive. 

For the general run of jobwork, excepting fine screen plates 
on coated paper, one has choice of a number of tint bases. In 
transparent printing it is only necessary to add the desired 
color or colors to the transparent tint base, the paper furnish- 
ing the white or whatever color it may be. In translucent 
printing as tint base we have mixing white, which may be 
modified by the transparent bases when desired. Probably 
the oldest transparent tint bases are mixing magnesia, gloss 
white (barium sulphate and alumina hydrate) and lakatine, 
which are mixed with ink and 00 varnish. These tint bases 
differ in fineness and working quality, in finish, in drying qual- 
ity and the change caused in the appearance of the tint after 
it has dried. These differences are to be taken into consid- 
eration when mixing the tint. 

Thus mixing magnesia works freely, covers well and does 
not pick as much as white ink, but dries out much lighter, so 
the tint must be mixed much stronger than sample with mag- 
nesia to allow for the drying out. In superposing colors and 
tints magnesia tints fit in anywhere. It takes on other inks 
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and other inks take well on it. It is the panacea for crystal- 
lization trouble. When a color has dried out piebald or mottled 
a solid magnesia tint over it will present a surface on which 
following colors will take. 

In this age of halftone magnesia, gloss white and lakatine 
have been forced to the side by the special tint base for half- 
tone plates made of the finest alumina hydrate. It comes in 
paste form of the same consistency as ink and is unsurpassed 
for printing fine halftone tint forms. 

Besides the various paste tint bases above noticed and 00 
varnish, various other accessories find favor. As driers there 
is a choice of oil (liquid or fluent) drier without gloss, japan 
(liquid or fluent) drier with gloss, lead, manganese and cobalt 
paste driers and bronze blue and burnt umber inks. These two 
inks derive their rapid drying quality from the manganese 
present in the iron they contain. 

For free working, to make short inks follow the fountain 
roller and to cause inks to “shoot” into thé paper to effect 
rapid setting and drying, the favorite accessories are kerosene, 
paraffin oil, amyl acetate (banana oil) and benzol. These 
materials are also useful to stop “ picking ” of solids on deli- 
cate surface papers. Benzol is the best of the lot. Petrolatum 
and melted paraffin are used to prevent large solids sticking 
together in the pile of printed sheets. Boiled oil has lost favor 
because it is likely to cause crystallization. It may be used 
where colors are not to be superposed. 

Sodium silicate and silk-finish carbonate of magnesia, to 
be had in any drug store, may be found in the “ dope ” cabinet 
in many a pressroom. They are considered panaceas to cor- 
rect greasiness in inks, more especially for use on bond and 
other hard and cockle-finish papers. They may be used in 
emergencies for short runs, but only enough ink should be 
mixed for the job, and what may be left should be thrown 
away. Sodium silicate and magnesia make the greasy ink 
soapy so that it leaves the form clean and they coagulate 
the ink so that it covers well, but at the same time they kill 
the gloss and weaken the color by tinting it. Glycerin is use- 
ful to reduce copying inks and also old two-tone inks which 
may refuse to work freely. Theoretically glycerin has no 
place in such an ink, but in practice it does make an old two- 
tone ink work better. If a copying ink is too fluid the best 
corrective is to drive out the surplus moisture by warming 
the ink. This will be found more satisfactory than adding 
sodium silicate or gum arabic to the ink. Some old-timer said 
that tints are best mixed with “ gray and grease,’ meaning 
cerebral gray matter and elbow-grease. In the vernacular of 
the street, “he said a mouthful.” 

It is easier to match an ink than a print. Many inkmakers 
instruct their salesmen always to secure, if possible, a sample 
of the ink to be matched. A print of the ink on paper has 
been exposed to so many possible influences since it left the 
can that it is often a difficult problem to match it. How is the 
matcher to know whether it was a strong color run light or a 
weak color run full, single or double rolled, one or two impres- 
sions? If the print is more than a month old it may have 
faded. While the printer who orders the ink may not know it, 
his pressman may have added varnish or other material to 
the ink. Other influences have a bearing. Thus, if the com- 
position rollers are worn out and ineffective, surplus ink must 
be carried and more drier is needed. A very good halftone 
black for use on standard high-grade coated papers might pile 
up on the solids if printed on a hard, thin, cheap coated or 
imitation coated paper. For reasons innumerable it is always 
advisable to have a sample of the ink to be matched. 
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Especially difficult to match are some artist’s proofs. 
Artists will take a dark paper and pile on colors in thick layers, 
which the pressman is expected to match in one extremely 
thin film of ink. Frequently it becomes necessary to make 
two printings to match. Much trouble in the pressroom would 
be avoided if artists who work for printers would use only 
printing inks cut with gasoline, instead of artist’s colors, and 
work in thin films, as the pressman must. 

Certain fundamental facts in color matching and mixing 
must be ever kept in mind. One should know the character- 
istics of the principal colors at the start. As previously noted, 
yellow gives light and life to a color mixture; red gives color 
and warmth, and blue gives shadow, depth and coolness. For 
example: Green, a mixture of yellow and blue, has the bright- 
ness of yellow and is cold like blue; orange, a mixture of 
yellow and red, has the light of yellow and the warmth of red. 
Some imagine that white adds light to a color mixture. Only 
yellow has this quality, and white can only pale and cool a 
color. White and black are both cold. Black darkens but 
does not deepen a color. In most mixtures black tends to 
muddy the color. 

Colors are best given depth of tone by adding complemen- 
tary colors. Tone red with green instead of black, yellow with 
purple instead of black, blue with burnt sienna and burnt 
umber instead of black, and the resultant mixtures will not 
have the muddy appearance caused by black. While lemon 
yellow is the brightest color, there are a few other colors which 
have this quality in some degree because of the yellow they 
contain. Some colors which have considerable brightness when 
used alone are zinc white (two impressions), pale green, cobalt 
blue and vermilion. 

The principal colors range in brightness as follows: Yel- 
low, orange, pale green, vermilion, blue, violet; in warmth, 
violet, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. If we throw the 
spectral colors on a screen with a prism and slowly pass a 
thermometer under the colors from blue to red in succession, 
we may note a gradual rise in temperature, which is highest 
under the red. A striking illusion caused by color is an 
apparent difference in size of the same object. Light colors, 
starting with white, cause an apparent increase in size. This 
scale runs white, yellow, orange, pale green, red, blue, black. 
Due to this illusion, any object appears largest when printed 
in white, and smallest in black. 

The brightest color effects are secured by transparency, 
which allows reflected white light to join the color and brighten 
it. So it follows that a thin film of the same ink appears 
lighter than a thick one. In a thin film medium red inclines 
toward orange, and in a thick one it inclines toward crimson. 
Intensity of color may be increased by juxtaposing comple- 
mentary colors as, for instance, green and red, yellow and blue, 
orange and purple. In practice the complementaries are gen- 
erally tinted or toned for the sake of more pleasing harmony 
of contrast of hue. Used pure the complementaries in con- 
trast are rather harsh. All the brighter colors appear brightest 
under a strong light, and all the deeper colors appear stronger 
under subdued light. Thus on a street car card yellow shows 
best in the daylight and blue best under artificial light. 

At the start of a study of pigment colors one should get a 
supply of the principal colors and mix them with white and 
with one another and note the changes caused. One may start 
with white, black, medium green, medium red, medium blue, 
medium purple and lemon yellow. It is soon found that sim- 
ple mixtures are better because each additional color tends to 
darken a pigment mixture. 

Certain vivid lakes can not be mixed. These should be 
noted and compared with the older colors, not only straight 
but tinted and toned, so that no time need ever be wasted 
trying to match a color which can not be matched. To this 
class of unmatchable colors belong many beautiful red and 
blue lakes of bronzine finish, Indian yellow lake, green lake, 
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Persian orange, magenta, royal purple, peacock blue, cobalt 
blue. Of course the three primary colors, yellow, red and 
blue, may not be mixed. 

It will soon be found that each color is best studied if we 
roughly divide it into three classes. Thus we encounter medium 
white, bluish white and pinkish white; medium yellow 
(medium chrome), bluish yellow (lemon yellow) and reddish 
yellow (orange chrome); medium red (crimson vermilion), 
yellowish red (scarlet) and bluish red (rose, carmine and crim- 
son lakes); medium green, yellowish and bluish green; medium 
purple, reddish and bluish purple; medium orange, yellowish 
and reddish orange, etc. The other most used colors, grays 
and browns, need further division into classes. 

Gray is commonly mixed from white and black. True 
black is seldom found in a pressroom, most black inks being 
toned with greenish or violet blue or both, so that one is really 
mixing white and blue black. Gray may be mixed from red, 
yellow and greenish-blue, and from orange, yellowish-green 
and violet blue. One may mix a gray with white and black 
and modify it by adding red, blue, green, violet or yellow. 

Brown is considered by some a mixture of black and red; 
by others a brown is considered a mixture of black, red and 
yellow. A favorite brown is mixed with black and red chrome, 
the deepest of the chrome yellow family. Colder browns are 
made by adding green or blue. The warm browns contain 
considerable red. Many browns contain white. Two popular 
shades of brown are burnt sienna and burnt umber, the first 
a warm and the second a cool brown. They enter into many 
browns. The siennas and umbers of today are not like the old 
earth colors which caused so much trouble in working, but 
are up-to-date inks of the same shades. Browns of today work 
as well as other colors. 

As matching colors depends so much on comparison pre- 
liminary to analysis, a description of some common browns is 
given for its suggestive value. Among the warmer browns 
are: Chestnut, from red, yellow and black; maroon, from 
magenta and black; cinnamon, from white, burnt sienna and 
yellow, and bismark, from burnt sienna, burnt umber, orange 
and white. Acorn is a tint of chocolate, and amber a tint of 
bismark. Among the colder browns are: Seal, from burnt 
umber, yellow and white; olive brown, from lemon yellow, 
Prussian blue and black, and cocoanut, from burnt umber and 
white. Suggestive grays are: Buff and cream, from Naples 
yellow and white; opal, from white, burnt sienna and ultra- 
marine blue; pearl, from white, black, ultramarine blue and 
carmine lake; lead, from white, black and Prussian blue; 
French gray, from white, black, ultramarine blue and madder 
lake; dove, from white, ultramarine blue, crimson lake and 
black; and drab, from white, black and burnt umber. 

It will be found helpful to match colors on the same paper 
the sample was printed on. Thus if it is desired to match a 
cream on Oxford gray cover, the matching cream should be 
mixed on a sheet of Oxford gray paper. If there are strong 
contrasting colors around the cream in the sample a mask 
with a cutout made of black or dark gray paper is useful. The 
mask covers everything but the cream to be matched, which 
shows through the cutout. 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY COST FINDING 


The Ripoli Press, of Florence, Italy, as early as 1480 had 
a cost-finding system; at least, it kept very careful and accu- 
rate accounts of its expenses in its ‘“‘ Cost Book,” which gives 
to present-day printers considerable interesting information 
about the materials used in printing, and even the cost of pro- 
duction. Among the materials used were iron wire, steel, brass, 
copper, tin and lead. In those days printers cast their own 
type. The steel and brass were probably for dies and molds, 
the copper for the matrices, the tin and lead for the alloy used 
for type metal.—L. S. & Z. Impressions. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,”’ 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


ArtHuR C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Your work continues to rate among the 
very finest we receive; the latest generous con- 
signment contains several specimens that are 
real typographic gems. The handsomest one in 
the lot is the Christmas issue of the house-organ 
Macograms, representing an excellent use of the 
beautiful Kennerley type under conditions most 
favorable to its character. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania.— 
The statement, ‘“ Pride Cometh Before the 
Fall,’”? is a misnomer, at least if we consider 
the word ‘“ pride’’ to mean something apart 
from egotism, as we must. Pride in one’s work 
is the finest indication, and we know you have 
it when you go to the trouble to mount the 
specimens you send us in a neat portfolio and 
draw, paint or print a real, honest-to-goodness 
design on the front. The latest portfolio not 
only has the best cover design but contains the 
best work of any yet sent us. Indeed, the work 
is not unlike that of your fellow Pennsylvanian, 
Arthur C. Gruver, who is probably one of the 
dozen best typographers in America on general 
commercial display printing, that is, booklets, 
letterheads, etc. You have mastered the art of 
good typographic display at an early age, too — 
twenty-three. We’re making this statement be- 
cause we want the rest of the “‘ gang” to keep 
their eyes peeled in the future for the name 
Howard N. King. Incidentally, keep in mind 


Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, is a talented and 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


business. We consider it excellent in spite of 
the quite too extensive use of rules printed in 
orange. The same pattern, three one-point rules 
up and down and the same number horizontally, 
is repeated on all pages, although some of them 
are otherwise blank. ‘The front perpendicular 
rule comes too close to the edge of the sheet, 
needlessly, it seems, for the panel it helps to 
form might well have been a little narrower. 
The second one from the bottom (across the 
page) could have been omitted to advantage 
and the type page made a little deeper, thereby 
conforming more closely to the page propor- 
tions. The type page need not have conformed 
to the size of the cuts, and we believe it was 
the belief that it should that determined the 
depth of page. Good type, presswork and paper 
save the situation. 

ToLepo ArTCRAFT ComPANy, Toledo, Ohio.— 
All the specimens in your latest collection are 
attractive, and most of them have a distinctive 
note of interest. Colors are invariably in good 
taste. 

McKee & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.— Letter- 
heads are neatly arranged, failing to develop 
our enthusiasm only because of the types used, 
mainly light Copperplate. A good roman, 
Goudy, Caslon or Cloister, preferably, would 
have been effective with these layouts. What 
we like most about the blotters is the large type, 
but, even so, the ornament seems too pro- 


the old saying according to its intention. There’s studious young typographer who is doing great things. nounced. Measured according to the average, 
always a lot to learn. We are reproducing the Above is the cover of a portfolio of his latest work, the however, the rate is very good. 


cover of your latest portfolio as much for the design of which was lettered and painted by King himself, 


pleasure and profit of other readers as in recog- 
nition of your interest and talent. 

MicuaEL R. Stevens, New York city.—Your 
work is excellent, but the booklet, ‘‘ The Hatman,”’ 
is outstanding. The cover strikes a new and original 
note and, so, is effective in a high degree. 


indicating considerable talent in that direction also. 


JouHNcK, BeRAN & Kisser, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.—The work is positively clever, the finest of 
what we might term ornate typographical work that 
we receive. We are reproducing a blotter which 


JCCESS, SATISFACTION and CONFIDENCE 


JosepH M. Lipscuutz, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your specimens are very good in- 
deed, the letterheads, composed in the excellent 

Goudy Old Style, being especially so. This is a 
smooth, clean-cut letter which runs Caslon a mighty 
close race for honors as a suitable letter for small 
commercial printing like letterheads, cards, etc. 





always accompany a service well rendered 
Our business is growing. Not the “over 
night” growth, but a steady month tomonth | 
increase. It is indeed a great satisfaction to | 
look upon such a growing business and 


hI | NS Mh 
know that it is possible only through the — a 
service rendered the various clients you Hoffschneider 


serve and the confidence they have in you 


Every electrotype, stereotype, mat or nickel- Bros.Co. CAnienraN 
y F YE 


type that is executed in our plant is as near ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 

perfect as expert workmen, supervised by a acncarsaaid FRANCISCO 

master craftsmen,can possibly make them. pvovuciasez7 
459—21ST ST- OAKLAND 
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A blotter that is actually different, also alive and full of pep. A conventional piece from Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, San Francisco, would 
prove a shock, as would a poorly executed one. The original on gray stock was printed in deep green and brown (red). 


Tue INDEPENDENT PRINT SHopP, Delaware, Ohio. 
—‘ Ten Years Effort and Reward” is an espe- 
cially pleasing booklet. The cover design is not 
only pleasing, and printed in harmonious and attrac- 
tive colors, but is well thought out and executed. 


departs from the beaten path a long way, yet 
doesn’t get lost. It has real originality and force. 

Warwick BrotHers & RuTTER, Toronto, Ontario. 
—Our compliments are extended upon your “ 75th 
Anniversary ’’ book, containing the history of your 


Indeed, it is superior in some respects, the smaller 
sizes being clearer and the design of the letters 
being more “‘ dressy,”’ as it were, a desirable quality 
indeed on plain type letterheads, for instance. The 
lines of the greeting card you supplied merchants 
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LET US BEGIN THE 
YEAR WITH MIRTH 
AND GOOD CHEER, 
é? TRIM OUR SAILS 
TO THE WINDS OF 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED 
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Cover design of beautiful booklet by Eugene Ehrhardt, of the H. Hoyer Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, featuring unusual panel treatment with Caslon flowers. 


for use in their windows do not combine to form an 
agreeable and balanced contour. This is a point 
that ought to be considered always. 

EuGENE ExHRHARDT, St. Louis, Missouri—We are 
reproducing the very attractive folder-title from the 
program for the New Year’s Eve celebration of the 
Riverview Club, featuring a unique and especially 
striking, yet pleasing, panel made up of border 
units. Attractive, also, is the booklet for the 
Olsen Studio and we are showing the title of this 
also, and regret the colors are such that a satisfac- 
tory reproduction of the letterhead for H. Hoyer & 
Co., your employer, can not be made. While a 
newcomer to this department your work approxi- 
mates the quality of the very best contributors, and 
we appreciate the fact that you recognize the big 
part paper plays in the finished result. 

H. M. Parker, Newark, New Jersey.—The De- 
cember issue of Jmpressions in Garamond, as well 
as the smaller specimens, is executed in excellent 
taste in all respects. 

HicH ScHoot PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota.— As the product of a small 
school shop the calendar is good. In order to bal- 
ance well, the title line under the cut should have 
been set in larger type and printed on the mount. 
We would prefer, also, to see the complimentary 
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printed on white stock or stock of some dainty and 
dignified tint. The strong yellow paper is incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the design, the type and 
the subject. The blotter, ‘‘ Ships That Pass in the 
Night,” is also very good. These specimens will 
give you a line to work on in the future. As a 
matter of fact, type selection is the leading fault 
in the specimens we do not like. 

Joun S. Lowman, Kansas City, Missouri—We 
think you do remarkably well for a fellow only 
nineteen years of age who has been at the case just 
a little more than a year. As a matter of fact, the 
arrangements are good, the worst faults being 
beyond your control, namely, displeasing type faces. 
Types in imitation of copperplate engraving do not 
make good letterpress work, particularly when 
mixed. They are not in any sense comparable in 
appearance with the better roman types featuring 
the modern typefounders’ productions. Old English 
and block letter (gothic) are in no sense related 
faces and, so, should never be used together. The 
former is a rich, decorative, pointed letter, whereas 
the latter is a severe, square-cornered letter. Avoid 
the stair-step effect found on the business card of 
W. E. Norvell. Designs are better in contour when 
they taper down in width than when they become 
wider toward the bottom. We suggest that you ob- 
tain and study one of the several good text books 
on the art of type display. 

L. A. BRrAveERMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Small 
specimens, as well as large ones, are given a touch 
of distinction which causes them to stand out, even 
among the exceptional. The paper sample books 
for the Champion Coated Paper Company are hand- 
somely done, the good work of the Procter & Collier 
Press being supplemented by the characterful letter- 
ing and ornament of George Trenholm. 

Frank L. Crocker, Ridgefield Park, New Jer- 
sey.— You are to be commended on your ingenuity 
in using odd cuts in making up a greeting card 
that is not only appropriately decorated but seems 
to hold together like an especially drawn design. 

Lyman J. Nasu, Two Rivers, Wisconsin.—The 
ticket for the New York Grand Opera Company is 
very good, far better than such tickets usually are. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
“Instructions to Back Seat Drivers” is a clever 
booklet. Copies were doubtless greatly appreciated 
by every driver of an automobile in Pittsburgh, 
and it is to be expected, of course, that buyers of 
printing and typographic service should drive auto- 
mobiles. The text is brief, snappy and to the point 
— ‘Shut Up.” In Cooper Black it is impressive. 





lines printed in roman rather than 
in italic. The proportions of the 
calendar are too nearly square to 
be pleasing. 

CLEeN-MaTHERS Press, Montreal, 
Quebec.—The work shows talent 
and taste, and a good sense of 
advertising values as well. The 
little blotters are especially interest- 
ing, not only being forcefully writ- 
ten but provided with a typographic 
dress that insures attention. They 
are excellent as to size. Aside from 
them, the advertisements represent 
the best work, although there is 
nothing particularly wrong with the 
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folders. 

C. VALENTINE Far.ey, San Fran- 
cisco, California.—The work shows 
promise, indeed a number of the 
specimens are excellent, notably the 
business card for the Goodman 
Printing Service, bearing your name, 
the folder, “A Modern Aladdin,” 
and the letterhead for the Founders 


League. The letterhead would have Title page by Mr. Ehrhardt, of the H. Hoyer Company, St. Louis, 
l 


been measurably more attractive if 


admirably suited to the character of the booklet. 
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been pleasing, as the Cheltenham Old Style capitals 
make a very good appearance and show up well on 
the smooth paper used. On pages such as the 
“ Junior Class History ”’ the effect is very bad be- 
cause the type page does not conform to the pro- 
portions of page or border panel, printed in color. 
We find scant margins at the side and wide white 
areas at top and bottom. This comes from deter- 
mining upon a type measure and following it 
throughout the book regardless of the difference 
in amount of copy for different pages, which, on 
books of this character, should be treated individu- 
ally to get the best effect. There is, furthermore, 
not sufficient contrast between the title lines and 
the body type. Where the advertising pages are 
confined to the light-face type they are satisfactory, 
although it is inconsistent to have the page border 
in color and the cutoff rules between the different 
advertisements in black along with the type. Not 
enough care was exercised in whiting out these adver- 
tisements, as we find portions of a page crowded 
badly and other parts quite open. 

A. H. Core, Springfield, Massachusetts.—The 
menu and program booklet for the Farewell Ban- 
quet of the Springfield City Council is attractive 
all through, as we would expect, but the excellence 
of the illustration in color, tipped onto the cover, 
is absolutely outstanding. The effect of it is 
beautiful. 

Frank D. Grimset, Cleveland, Ohio.— It is in- 
teresting to compare your handling of the Courier 
of Health page with the manner of its treatment 
in 1885, as reproduced in the October (Fortieth 
Anniversary) issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. While 
the composition is neat and attractive, we feel that 
it is a little weak, but as a representation of pres- 
ent-day typographical style it is very good. Of 
interest to other readers who will refer back to the 
issue in question to see the amount of copy, your 
time as given us is one hour and thirty-five minutes 
from layout to first proof, with an additional twen- 
ty-two minutes on corrections and revisions. This 
is excellent time, in view of the large page size, 
7 by 10 inches. The Coffin, De Voe & Co. business 
card, printed in Copperplate, is likewise well de- 
signed and you made good time on it, too. 


GUTENBERG 


A REPRODUCTION OF A PORTRAIT IN OILS 
BY HENRY RASCHEN AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
(ARTIST UNKNOWN) IN THE ART MUSEUM 
AT MUNICH TOGETHER WITH A REPLICA 
PAGE FROM THE MAZARIN OR FORTY-TWO 
LINE BIBLE & THESE COMPRISING WHAT IS 
TOBE pone THE GUTENBERG KEEPSAKE 


SENT OUT BY THE ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY TO 
THE FRIENDS & PATRONS OF THEIR HOUSE w PRINTED 
FOR THEM BY JOHN HENRY NASH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER OF THE YEAR MCMXXIII 


AAS 
EIGHT O’ CLOCK | 


BEING A 
FOUR-COLOR ENGRAVING OF 
THE PAINTING BY CLARKSON DYE 
TOGETHER WITH A WORD PICTURE 
OF OLD SAN FRANCISCO BY 
WALTER H.GARDNER 


aaa as 


Title page of impressive folder “‘ keepsake ’’ executed for the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, by John Henry Nash. The page size was 11 by 15 
inches, which permitted printing on the third page a reproduction (full size) of a 
page from the famous Gutenberg 40-line Bible that is owned by Mr. Nash. This 
was accomplished with an etching on copper, thereby providing a faithful facsimile 
of the original page. On the second page is tipped a large four-color process print | > 
of a portrait of Gutenberg, the original of which is in the gallery of the Munich \ | 8 & 
(Bavaria) Museum. This folder reflects credit upon the paper company issuing it, ! | 
as well as on the great typographer who executed it, whose achievements are well 
known all over the world. The type employed for the title page, here shown, as well 
as for a little text on the second and fourth pages, is a faithful reproduction by an 
Italian typefoundry of one of the best early Venetian letters, that used by Erhard 
Ratdolt, in his ‘‘ Kalendario,” published in 1476. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 
PRINTED FOR HOWARD J. GRIFFITH 
OF THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING 
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D. B. Gustarson, St. Paul, Minnesota.—All the 
specimens you have sent us are excellent, the book- 
lets on publicity subjects, issued as advertising fea- 
tures by your employer, the Brown-Blodgett Com- 
pany, being especially good. Pieces of this nature 
provide the best possible advertising medium for 
a house engaged in high-grade advertising service 
of the nature provided by the Brown-Blodgett Com- 
pany. You are fortunate in being associated with 
a house whose reputation, based on real merit, is 
outstanding throughout the entire country. 

Greorce K. WELLs, Moorhead, Minnesota.—We 
feel we should be tolerant of the school annual, 
probably not executed under the best conditions. 
However, great improvements are possible even with 
the equipment employed. The yellow ink is far too 
weak, even for the rules, to say nothing of the type 
in the panel at the top, which it is all but impossible 
to read. Again, the hue is a cold and displeasing 
one, by no means rich enough to be attractive. A 
medium or light brown would have been a much 
better choice, not only because of the points made 
above but also because it would effect a relation- 


ship between inside pages 
and cover, which is of a 
good quality paper. Fur- 
thermore, we find great vari- 
ations in the color through 
the book, on some pages it 
is much lighter than others, 
while on others it is evident 
the press was not properly 
cleaned and, so, the ink is 
discolored. We can _ not 
understand your use of the 
units of lithotone border 
stepped down in length to 
form an inverted pyramid 
and placed beneath the lines 
of sectional heads. These 
do not provide ornament, for 
they do not beautify in the 
least — much to the con- 
trary, they look very bad. 
The plain type without such 
“ornament” would have 


& COLOR PLATE COMPANY 
BY JOHN HENRY NASH 
MDCCCCXXIII 
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Title page of beautiful booklet sean for Howard J. Griffith, of the 


American Engraving & Color Plate C ompany, San Francisco, 
Henry Nash. The type is Garamond and in the original is printed in black, 


by John 


the leaf ornament and rules being in red-orange, while the border of excep- 


tionally fine detail was printed in gray (brown hue). 
made and watermarked ‘ 


The paper is hand- 
John Henry Nash,’’ a dull white, suggestive of 


age. The text on the three pages following the title was printed in large 
size Garamond italic, the same border treatment prevailing as on the title. 
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Did old Peter Succumb? 


Ah, that is the story 


age 


"Twas the night after Christ- 
mas. Peter had resolved to 
stop smoking. 

The fire in the library was 
crackling merrily. Peter, after 
cautiously making his way 
across the toy-strewn floor, 
seated himself in the great 
chair that Santa had squeezed 
down the chimney. Wrapped 
in the robe from Mrs. Peter 
and with his feet resting com- 
fortably in the slippers that 
Aunt Mary thought he need- 
ed, Peter had decided it 
proper and fitting on this 
night after to spend a quiet 
hour with the Christmas mag- 
azines before retiring. 

All that the scene of com- 
fort lacked, it seemed to 
Peter, was his favorite pipe. 
He sighed as he moved his 
little box of cigarets from the 
top of the stack of magazines 
and selected from the assort- 


ment his favorite weekly with 
its bright and cheerful cover. 

Strange things happen! The 
magazine of itself opened in 
his hands to the page dom- 
inated by Velvet Joe and his 
Jimmy pipe. Peter never cared 
for Velvet, but he took in 
with a glance the glow of the 
bowl and the smoke, wreath- 
ing upward. 

“Ah, this will not do,” 
said Peter, resolutely. And he 
turned the pages back, but 
the story of a Java-wrapped 
cigar stopped him and un- 
consciously he read, ‘Cool 
and fragrant. Good to the 
last puff.” 

Peter squirmed. The robe 
was rather warm, he guessed. 
If he was not missing some- 
thing in life, what had he 
gained by giving up smok- 
ing? Life is short, he thought. 
Paraphrasing Kipling, he said 


Interesting use of ornament in connection with title, from house-organ of Evans-Winter- 


Hebb, Detroit printers 


Ratpuo E. Grareper, Lawrence, Kansas.— Work 
on the Christmas issue of the Junior, particularly 
the printing, is very poor. The colors used on the 
cover are especially bad, and with red and gold pre- 
dominating the effect is not clear and sharp. The 
details of the type, border and illustration-ornament 
are obscured further by the fact that altogether too 
much ink was used. The bulk of the design should 
have been in green, with red and gold employed 
with restraint. Furthermore, the design — at least 
the type of the title— should have been larger to 
be in proportion to the page and to have the strength 
essential to a cover. The panel containing the name 
on the cover, as well as that on the title page, is 
inconsistent with the shape of the page, and consti- 
tutes a violation of both proportion and shape 
harmony, which apply alike in such instances. A 
round peg does not fit a square hole. Spacing of 
the lines is very poor on the title page, the lines 
being spaced too far apart, while the one, ‘ Merry,” 
is too close to the border at the top. As the space 
between this line and the border is less than that 
appearing between the two lines the unity that is 
essential between the lines is out of the question. 
Except for the fact that the type of the menu page 
is located rather too high the remainder of the 
booklet is satisfactory from a type and design stand- 
point, but the border gives too warm a tone, while 
poor ink and bad register often make the effect 
very unsatisfactory. The cut of Santa and his sleigh 
is poorly placed on the page titled ‘“‘ Uncle Walt’s 
Christmas.” It should be more to the right and 
lower; furthermore, it should have been printed in 
green instead of red. Too much ink throughout causes 


of quality. 


a lot of offset, and no piece of work 
showing offset can be considered a 
good one. 

WarwicK ‘TyPOGRAPHERS, St. 
Louis, Missouri.— Your advertise- 
ment circular announcing the acqui- 
sition of the Garamond series — the 
“straight eight” of the typogra- 
phers — is neat, although the bor- 
der appears a little strong for the 
size of type employed. 

SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & 
Co., Limitep, London, England.— 
Your program for the Innes dinner 
of the Johnsonian Club is decidedly 
interesting from a _ typographical 
standpoint, so much so in fact that 
we regret the colors heavily printed 
on rough soft paper prohibit the 
making of a satisfactory zinc etch- 
ing for reproducing this specimen. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & _ SPIN- 
DLER, Chicago, Illinois— Your an- 
nouncement folder showing the new 
Laclede Old Style, a type face of 
Jensonian characteristics similar to 
Kennerley, is very good indeed, as is 
also the type face itself. The small 
sizes are exceptionally open and 
legible, particularly when printed on 
rough paper, on which one of the 
circulars is printed. The two circu- 
lars, one on rough and the other on 
coated stock, illustrate effectively 
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the difference that paper makes in the apparent 
strength of a type face, hence in its appearance and 
legibility. While the larger sizes look about as 
well on the coated stock, the smaller ones appear 
weak on it as compared with rough paper. This, by 
the way, is a consideration too often disregarded, 
hence its mention here. 

Tue BLAKELY PRINTING Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.—The December-January issue of your house- 
organ Four-Eighteen is the best we have seen in a 
general sense, although the ‘‘ machine’? Goudy is 
a letter we do not admire. There are letters equally 
as legible that are a great deal more beautiful, but, 
of course, your idea is to exploit different type faces 
you are able to furnish, so the use of this letter is 
excusable. Presswork is excellent and margins are 
pleasing, but the most impressive feature is the 
explanation of the duties of different print-shop 
operatives, featured by large halftone illustrations 
of them at work. 

J. E. Pramer, Whitewater, Wisconsin.— Consid- 
ering the fact that the customer demanded some- 
thing “ different’ we will O. K. the letterhead for 
the A. & G. Specialty Company (on that basis), 
but it is a style that has nothing except novelty 
to justify it and we rather doubt its value from 
that standpoint. Certainly, it doesn’t look attrac- 
tive at all. 

T. Y. BrowNntow, Spokane, Washington.—The 
various announcements for the local craftsmen’s 
club are in excellent taste. Your own folder for 
the November 2 meeting is especially pleasing, the 
wide spacing between words of the line ‘ Share 
Your Knowledge”? being the only serious fault. 
Some arrangement to overcome this should hav 
been followed, as it appears quite displeasing. Your 
issue of the Craftsman, done in Caslon, also Mr 
McMahon’s, mainly in the beautiful Cloister Old 
Style, are very fine indeed. On Mr. McMahon’s 
the type of the body, a French face, does not 
harmonize with the Cloister used for the first page 
and for display throughout, and so is not quite so 
satisfactory as if done in one style. The work on 
the folder, ‘“‘ Opportunity,” done by your eight- 
year-old son seems quite remarkable, even though 
you confess to having given the lad a little help. 
Since Stutes dropped out of the limelight we have 


Cover of house-organ of Tide Water Oil Company, New_York. 
Frances M. Bunte, the editress, writes us regarding it: 
issue we used the cheapest grade of paper, a screening stock usually 
used as wrapping paper. 
ream, the cover stock for this issue of 8,000 cost less than $25. In 
our opinion it has as much dignity and is in as good taste as any o! 
the expensive stocks used.” ] 
been more apropos. The picture is a woodland scene in fall, printe:! 
in deep green and dull orange. 
ment the illustration and general atmosphere quite happily. 


“Tn this 


While we have paid as much as $40 a 


Fact is, we can’t see what would have 


The specks in the stock — 
es, 
““ paper is part of the picture.” 
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received very little trom Spokane, but are glad to 
learn the printers there have been on the job just 
the same. 

Gorpon J. May, Topeka, Kansas.—The letter- 
head for the Boys’ Industrial School is excellent, 
although the band of rule across the top (in gold) 

ems a trifle strong for the type. The cover for 
ne Chronicle is too ornate, yet would be satisfac- 

wry except for the fact that the red is too strong 
nd effects a difference in tone values that is dis- 
rleasing, while the date line, set in extra-condensed 
‘apitals of Cheltenham Bold, constitutes a violation 

f shape harmony with the type of the major dis- 
play and with the panel that encloses it. In addi- 

on to all this, the use of more attractive type 
ould have made a great difference. After all is 

id and done, type is the most important feature 

* all, as, with poor types the effect can not be 
leasing, no matter how good the arrangement and 

splay. 

Tue WuitLock Press, Middletown, New York. 

-The calendar is very good indeed, the printing 

ing especially satisfactory. 

WorcesTER Boys TrapE ScuHoot, Worcester, 

lassachusetts.—Your school calendar for 1924, on 
cach leaf of which is tipped a halftone print show- 
ig some view in and about the school, is in excel- 

nt taste in all respects — colors, typography, paper 
end print. The cover for the booklet, ‘‘ Graduates 

id Honor Roll,” is not of the character or quality 
hat should be evident in the work of a school print- 
ing plant. The block letter is crude and as arranged 

yesn’t give the effect of design, as it should. It 

a type that is more appropriate on catalogues of 
heavy machinery. The December issue of Trade 
lV'inds, the school paper, is very good, although the 
iype of the cover design is too small in relation to 
the extent and size of border and illustration. 

FLETCHER Forp Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
jornia—The folder ‘‘ Beautiful Windows” makes 
an especially good advertising piece. The color 
rinting is exceptionally well done and the illus- 
trations used are excellent. 

HERMAN RICHTER, Memphis, Tennessee.—Your 
letterhead, while not of outstanding excellence by 
any means, is, nevertheless, neat and satisfactory. 
It is very well arranged and as the work of one 
having only four years’ experience it rates high. 

The Duncan Eagle, Duncan, Oklahoma.— 
Neither of the circulars for the Sam and Ray store 
The one entit!ed ‘‘ Fall and Winter Mer- 
chandise,’”? in which the border is made up of a 
number of cuts illustrating the fall season, is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. It is wholly lacking in unity 
as a result of the lack of system in arranging and 
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Nothing humdrum about this business card of 
H. Hoyer & Co., St. Louis, executed by Eugene 
Ehrhardt, of the Hoyer Press, who is doing some 
mighty nice things in that heretofore “slow ”’ 
printing town. 
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By MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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“OR if conduct is necessary (and there 
is nothing so necessary) culture is necessary. 

And the poor require it as much as the rich; and at present 
their education, even when they get education, gives them hard- 
ly anything of it. Yet hardly less of it, perhaps, than the educa, 
tion of the rich gives to the rich. For when we say that culture is: 

_____{/TO KNOW THE BEST THAT HAS BEEN 

\ THOUGHT AND SAID IN THE WORLD, 
we imply that, for culture,a system directly tending to this end 
is necessary in our reading. Now there is nosuch system yet pres 
ent to guide the reading of the rich, any more than of the poor. 
Such a system is hardly even thought of; a man who wants it 
must make it for himself. And our reading being so without pur- 
pose as it is, nothing can be truer than what Butler says, that 
really, in general, rio part of our time is more idly spent than the 
time spent in reading. 





\ Still culture is indispensably necessary, and culture is reading; 


J butreading with a purpose to guide it, and with system. He does 


a good work who does anything to help this; indeed, it is the one 
essential service to be rendered to education. And the plea that 
this or that man has no time for culture, will vanish as soon as 
we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously 
our present use of our time. It has often been said, and cannot be 
said too often: Give to any man all the time that he now wastes, 
notonly on his vices (when he has them), but on useless business, 
wearisome or deteriorating amusements, trivial letter-writing, 
random reading, and he will have plenty of time for culture. 
“Die Zeit ist unendlich lang,” says Goethe; and so it really is. 
Some of us waste all of it, most of us waste much; but all of us 


‘waste some. 


Student’s projet from The Laboratory Press, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the work of Leland M. Hirsch. 
The type is Goudy Antique, considerably garbled — particularly at the bottom —by heavy, uneven 
printing on rough stock. Mr. Hirsch also did the initial and hand-lettered title. 


proportioning the parts, and in the distribution of 
white space. It is very crowded at the top, too 
much so, whereas at the bottom it is open, there- 
fore balance is bad. The major display lines at the 
top lose in effectiveness because of the fact that 
the subordinate matter in connection is in type that 
is too large. ‘There is not sufficient contrast to 
cause the major display to stand out, also in order 
to bring about an effect of neatness. Then there is 
the worst feature of all, crowding. Wide differences 
in shape of type faces employed in this advertise- 
ment also affect its appearance adversely. The 
other advertisement, the display of which is in 
Foster, is much better. Here the faults mentioned 
do not apply, at least not nearly to the same extent. 
The outstanding fault is that the rules are so black 
they detract from the type, bold as it is. 

Tue Laporatory Press, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The various specimens 
of students’ work interest us a great deal. Good 
types on good paper create an agreeable effect, but 
we feel it would be better if the young men were 
assigned work involving practical display to greater 
extent, in fact, work of a nature they will more 
often be called upon to execute when they go to 
work in commercial plants. Spacing and margins 
are good on all the specimens, but work of this 
sort depends largely on fine, heavy, hand-made 
papers. We are reproducing the projet of Leland 


M. Hirsch, composed in Goudy Antique. The ini- 
tial and lettered title, which are commendable, were 
also done by Mr. Hirsch. 

Harry E. MILLIKEN, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
—The many Christmas greeting cards, the work of 
your students in the Worcester Boys Trade School, 
are very good indeed, indicating painstaking work 
and intelligent supervision. 

Lonpon Society oF Composirors, London, En- 
gland.—The ‘ Jubilee Souvenir,” as well as the 
program for the dinner held on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the reéstablishment of your society, 
is very fine indeed, representing an excellent use 
of the Bodoni type. The colors are beautiful. 

WatteR DrumMMoND, Pratt, Kansas.— You cer- 
tainly did improve the quality of the Tribune’s 
letterhead and envelope. Indeed, the work is of a 
quality seldom received from a town the size of 
Pratt. 

M. C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
As before stated, the Pittsburgh Golfer is one of 
the most attractive magazines we have seen. Of 
particular interest is the extensive employment of 
odd-shaped halftone illustrations, which create an 
effect of character, particularly when in connection 
with attractive headlines and nicely laid out text 
matter. The presswork is also excellent, the publi- 
cation being highly creditable to the William G. 
Johnston Company, the printers, and your employers. 
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Suggestions on the Printing of Halftones ' 


BY EDWARD GORMAN 


3) HE successful printing of halftones on long 
“ runs is something that has been frequently 
» discussed in the trade magazines. Many 
§ questions relating to this subject have been 

asked by pressmen and answered more or 

less accurately through the magazines. It 
4 is a well known fact that nearly every form 

which is given to the cylinder pressman to 
make ready requires different treatment, calling for judgment, 
skill and experience. Therefore, the pressman who is doing an 
exceptional grade of presswork is properly and deservedly 
classed as a master craftsman. 

In taking up this discussion we are considering principally 
forms that contain fine halftones, not necessarily those with 
vignetted edges, but forms composed entirely of halftones 
or made up of a number of halftones intermixed with type. 
So much can be said that it would require a very lengthy 
article to give complete information, and the writer does not 
claim to be an authority, though he writes from experience. 
It is possible many readers will be critical in their analysis of 
our contention, and comments from those who read and con- 
sider these statements carefully will be gladly received. 

We shall first take up the height of plates, either electro- 
types or original halftones. The impression prevails among 
pressmen that under no condition should halftones exceed 
the height of type, which is .918 inch. This is a mistaken idea 
and in support of this statement we quote from a well known 
authority, Thomas E. Dunwody, editor of The American 
Pressman: “ It is well known that some plates can and should 
be worked higher than type high, while others should be less 
than .918 inch —the standard height. For instance, a large, 
solid plate requires more impression than type and small open 
halftones, and to get this extra impression it is necessary to 
apply it both under the plate and in the packing so that the 
plate will ink properly and the cylinder will not be overpacked. 
Many pressmen ignore this fact and have troubles which are 
blamed on the printing machines. Yet it is an accepted fact 
that the larger the solid printing area of a plate the more 
impression it requires to print it, and, quite obviously, exces- 
sive makeready or packing is necessary, which changes the 
periphery of the cylinder, unless we divide this between under- 
laying and overlaying — part under the plate and part on the 
cylinder.” 

This extract was quoted in THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 
1923, in an answer to a query made by a pressman. This 
matter has never been gone into thoroughly, and, up to the 
present time, the knowledge has been imparted to individual 
workmen by one or two manufacturers of printing presses. 
The writer has made a careful study of the successful printing 
of halftones, particularly on small cylinder presses, and has 
found, with many other investigators, that halftones, espe- 
cially those requiring considerable impression, must be given 
more careful treatment on a cylinder of small diameter than 
would be required for the same form on a larger cylinder. 
Some halftones require a maximum amount of impression for 
successful printing, but no standard can be set because of the 
varying conditions inherent in different forms. 

Forms containing halftones to be printed on an exceptionally 
zood grade of coated paper — a highly finished stock — require 
less impression than those which are to be printed on an infe- 
rior grade of coated stock. Halftones requiring more than the 
ordinary amount of impression, or “ squeeze,” must be treated 
individua!ly by dividing this impression between the plate and 














the cylinder. How many pressmen have experienced the diffi- 
culty of having one or more halftones, appearing in a form with 
type, show signs of wear, particularly on the edges away from 
the grippers, while the surrounding type prints perfectly clean! 
If the printing machine itself were at fault in a case of this 
kind, or if the fault were due to any mechanical defect, the 
wear would extend in a straight line from bearer to bearer 
Yet, in nearly every instance when such wear occurs, the press- 
man places all the blame on the printing machine. If the 
individual plate or plates showing signs of wear had been given 
the proper treatment regarding height above the surrounding 
type, the wear would not have appeared. 

In all cylinder presses there is a fixed position between the 
bed and cylinder under impression, called the printing line 
At this point, the printing line, the bed and cylinder of a press 
in good condition travel in unison, and forms of type or half- 
tones will print perfectly, provided this printing line is noi 
exceeded in either direction. When an excessive impression 
is required to print a halftone successfully, the method usually 
followed is to increase the packing or makeready. This extra 
amount of packing or makeready enlarges the diameter of the 
cylinder, which, in turn, changes the printing line between bed 
and cylinder. Therefore, in a form of mixed type and plates. 
the plates which show signs of wear will be found to come in 
contact with the cylinder under impression beyond the print- 
ing line, while the surrounding type will be printing under 
impression as it should. Any pressman can correct this condi- 
tion by dividing some of the necessary impression between 
packing or makeready on the cylinder and the halftone itself. 

In dividing this extra impression between the plate and 
packing — that is, raising the plate above type high — it must 
not be understood that the plate remains at this extra height 
under impression. Actual tests, made with precision instru- 
ments, show that cuts mounted on wood blocks sink from 
.003 to .015 under impression — from three to fifteen thou- 
sandths of an inch — or, to put it another way, as much as two 
thicknesses of heavy manila. 

The greatest advance that has been made up to the present 
day in flat-bed printing —the Claybourne process — begins 
with the correction of all imperfections in the plate by means 
of a correcting and solidifying press. After the shell has 
received its metal backing it goes through a solidifying treat- 
ment which removes every imperfection. The next step is 
the correction of imperfections in the press itself. This does 
not apply to new presses, but those that have been in use for 
a time. New presses are practically perfect mechanically. 

Whatever process may be used, makeready can never be 
entirely done away with, particularly on commercial work, 
but a high degree of skill can be attained by the pressman 
who studies conditions and applies experience and judgment 
to his work. There are many pressmen who believe that an 
all-manila packing on a cylinder press is best suited for half- 
tone work. Experience shows that this is not correct, as a 
certain degree of “give” must be obtained while the sheet 
is under impression. With a “hard” packing the screen on 
the halftones will begin to wear, especially around the outer 
edges, after a few thousand impressions, particularly if the 
pressman has been hasty in making ready. The proper pack- 
ing for halftone work on coated paper, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, is from three to five sheets of S. and S. C. book paper. 
with a loose manila below the S. and C., to which the overlays 
should be attached, and with a good grade of tympan paper 
stretched over the whole as a top sheet. 
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Hubert Herkomer’s Etching Mordant 


Etcher, New York, writes: “I am now reétching copper 
plates and am using iron chlorid, as my fellow workers do, but 
when I studied in an art school the lecturer on etching told us 
that the best etch for copper was the Dutch mordant. I have 
forgotten what it was, and should like to know if it would be 
an improvement on the iron we are now using? ” 

Answer.—The writer was privileged to discuss etching with 
Sir Hubert Herkomer and assist him at etching on many of his 
visits to this country, and no artist etcher studied the chem- 
istry of etching better than Sir Hubert did. The Dutch mor- 
dant which he used worked admirably and consisted of, say, 15 
ounces of boiled water in which /% ounce of chlorate of potash 
was dissolved, after which 2% ounces of hydrochloric acid 
was added. Before using it he allowed a few zinc shavings 
to be dissolved in this mordant, which he claimed made it 
work more smoothly. The ground on his copper plate was 
composed of wax, gum mastic and asphalt, all of them the 
best acid resists known. The Dutch mordant would not answer 
on a glue enamel plate. If you doubt this, try it. 


A. J. Newton on Laboratory Help 

In a recent lecture before the New York Photoengravers’ 
Board of Trade and the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
A. J. Newton reviewed in a most interesting way the assistance 
which the laboratory worker has from the beginning given to 
the photoengraver. He called attention to the work of men 
from Fox Talbot down to our own Ives, and said that the 
practical man and the scientific man should get together. The 
value of this advice of Mr. Newton’s is proved by the results 
from a laboratory which has been established on Long Island 
by a New York photoengraver, where scientists, engineers and 
photoengravers have been working to improve the apparatus 
used by engravers. There have been several failures in this 
laboratory, but among the successes have come machines for 
heating and cooling metal plates, as well as acid-resisting 
enamels requiring heat, and others that can be used without 
heat and will keep for years in any climate. The greatest 
accomplishment here is an engravers’ camera which employs 
ready-sensitized film instead of glass plates. The results from 
this laboratory will soon be known in every country. 


Advertising Photoengraving 

The Photoengravers’ Board of Trade, Incorporated, of 
New York, has begun advertising the photoengravers’ art in 
a proper manner, having arranged with the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts for an exhibition of photoengraving recently 
held at the Art Center. The speakers were A. J. Newton, who 
spoke on “ Photoengraving in the Laboratory”; Harry A. 
Groesbeck, Jr., who showed by lantern slides the operations 
in the shop; L. W. Claybourn, who told about “ Photoengrav- 
ing in the Pressroom,” and Charles A. Stinson, who answered 
the question “Is Photoengraving Here to Stay?” In an 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 















adjoining gallery were exhibits, as a placard stated, “ showing 
the various stages in the manufacture of color plates, half- 
tones, line and Ben Day work. We show these to better 
acquaint you with these interesting processes and to famil- 
iarize you with the large amount of painstaking and careful 
work required in the manufacture of photoengravings.” The 
opening meeting was well attended by art directors, printers, 
publishers and photoengravers. 


“Table Talk’? From Melbourne 


The American photoengraver who dreams of going half 
way around the globe and showing Australians up-to-date 
engraving methods would have a rude awakening could he but 
see Table Talk, a Melbourne Christmas annual sent to this 
department by its printer, J. V. Price. From the photographs 
to their reproduction in halftone, as well as the color plates 
and the printing, everything about the publication is equal 
to the best of similar art found in any country. Some time 
ago we were favored with proofs of color plates made by 
Bacon & Co., Sydney, Australia, from which it could be seen 
that few countries can show work to equal theirs. 


Valuable Aids to the Engraver 

Allen B. Croke, 143 Federal street, Boston, sends a small 
folder announcing several requisites of value to the photo- 
engraver, among them a powdering cabinet with a suction fan 
to keep the resinous powder from being inhaled by the etcher 
or from escaping through the room. This piece of apparatus 
was first illustrated and described in this department many 
years ago, but, like so many other health and money saving 
devices, it has been slow of adoption. It might well be 
insisted upon by boards of health in different cities. Among 
the other valuable devices shown is a silver drip tray for 
catching the nitrate of silver solution while the wet plate is 
draining in the darkroom. It is a great improvement on the 
usual pad of blotters. 


Photoengraving Forbidden by Law 

Photoengravers should know that reproductions of postage 
or revenue stamps are forbidden by federal law, as are repro- 
ductions of drawings of United States coins, stamps or cur- 
rency, no matter how poor the drawing of them may be. In 
many States the national flag or the national shield can not 
be used in connection with advertising, but this is not a federal 
law. Engravers should not reproduce labels of any kind until 
they are assured that the order comes from the owners of the 
label, otherwise they may be charged with counterfeiting. 


Claybourn of Milwaukee Fame 
The most prominent name in printing plate making today 
is Lex Claybourn, who is making Milwaukee famous once 
more. He is the best friend the photoengraving industry has, 
for he is showing that photoengravers need not fear compe- 
tition from any planographic method of printing if they but 
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adopt the principle of planographic printing themselves. To 
get an impression when printing, he holds that proper contact 
between the inked surface of the plate is important, not more 
pressure on the solid areas and least pressure on the high 
lights. And this is no longer a theory, for he is proving it 
wherever he goes. By his precision method of making elec- 
trotypes he does away with overlays and underlays, thus tak- 
ing away the chief claim of superiority that the planographic 
press has had over the typographic press, using relief plates 
and photoengravings. The photoengraved plate proves to be 
the truest item as regards printing height he has found, while 
printing-press beds will vary from nine one-thousandths to 
seventy one-thousandths of an inch in spots. The wood mount 
that supports the photoengraving he disapproves of, and says 
that if an attempt were made to take a lead mold from a wood- 
blocked halftone the wood would look like a shingle after 
coming out of the hydraulic press. One piece of his advice 
to photoengravers is, “ Don’t cut out high-light color areas 
in color plates; etch them down.” Another chunk of most 
valuable advice is, “Get all the gradations possible in the nega- 
tive and don’t leave them to reétching.” 


Photoengravers’ House-Organs 


This department is pleased to see that an increasing number 
of photoengravers are using their own product to make their 
art better known. Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, have 
done this for years through their excellent publication E¢ch- 
ings, as has the Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, 
Cleveland, with Almanac, now in its tenth year. The Picture, 
published by the Journal Engraving Company, Jamestown, 
New York, and The Third Link, of the Pioneer Engraving 
Company, New York, are received by this department. 


A Feat in Four-Color Printing 

The Zeese-Wilkinson Company, of Long Island City, New 
York, favors this department with a four-color halftone print 
of an “All Mother Goose Panorama” which was produced for 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company. The reproduction is 
45 by 8% inches in size, and there being no fine screens large 
enough to cover plates of that size, it was decided to engrave 
the original in three sections and print a black line where the 
sections join. When the four-color plates of the three sec- 
tions were completed there were at least three ways to under- 
take the printing of them: The first was to solder together 
the three sections of each printing plate. A second way would 
be to have the electrotyper lead-mold the three photoengrav- 
ings into one electrotype, and the third would be to print the 
center section, of the yellow for instance, and then print the 
right and left sections in register with the center section, and 
so on with each color. This last is the manner in which it was 
printed and deserves record here as a feat in four-color engrav- 
ing and printing. 

Stage Photography Advances 

Byron, the New York photographer who died recently, 
made a sensation by his flashlight photographs of a play during 
a rehearsal. Then the Grun lens was invented, which permitted 
a photograph to be made with ordinary stage lighting in two 
seconds. Now a London newspaper photographer makes pho- 
tographs of a play during the performance with an exposure 
of but one-tenth of a second. This shows the progress in speed 
that is being made in both photographic lenses and dry plates. 


Copying Halftones 

A writer in the British Journal of Photography finds that 

to get rid of the halftone screen when photo-copying illustra- 
tions from books it is better to use a fast dry plate, expose 
fully and then overdevelop. By reducing this negative with 
hypo-ferrocyanid solution, prints can be made on a matt bro- 
mid paper with the halftone screen almost obliterated. 





NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


The United States Leads in Planography 
From Goteborgs Lithografiska Aktiebolag, Sweden, comes 
a query for all the books and information possible regarding 
photoplanography as carried on in the United States. A year 
ago the inquiries were from France. English writers admit 
that we lead in offset printing. Now it only remains for Ger- 
many to be heard from to make it unanimous. 


Etching Solutions for Planography 

Here are the etching solutions taught students in England: 
For a crayon drawing on grained zinc a gum solution acidified 
with about two per cent of phosphoric acid is used. The 
artist’s crayon contains some soap, which the acid renders 
insoluble in water, and the gum solution makes the bare zinc 
non-receptive of grease. For transferred work to grained zinc, 
after using this gum solution the plate is washed out, rolled up 
and put under resist, and then etched with two parts of ammo- 
nium nitrate, two parts of ammonium biphosphate in eighty 
parts of gum solution. For a final etch to clean up the plate and 
remove scum before printing, a little phosphoric acid may be 
added to the second etching solution. 


Color Separation for Offset Printing 


Panchromatic plates do not always give satisfactory color 
separations when halftone negatives are being made for plano- 
graphic printing, and the photographer therefore overcomes 
some of the defects by local reduction and intensifying of the 
negatives. Then the glass side of the halftone negatives is 
covered with a ground glass varnish, on which an artist works 
with a retouching pencil and crayon to retard the light in cer- 
tain areas when printing. All of this is but a haphazard way 
of overcoming the lack of proper color separation. Several 
inventors are devising auxiliary cameras to project light 
through a negative or positive so as to illuminate the colored 
copy selectively while the color separation halftone negatives 
are being made. They expect to improve upon what is known 
as the Gamble method of doing copy illumination. 


A Twenty-Four-Sheet Poster 


William H. Merten, of the Strobridge Lithographing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, describes at length in the Offset Printer how 
a twenty-four-sheet poster is made. Here are the steps in 
brief: A small panchromatic negative is made of the artist’s 
colored drawing or painting of the future poster. With a magic 
lantern the image is thrown up from this negative on a paper 
screen the size of the finished poster, which is 104 inches high 
by 234 inches wide. While the image is being projected an 
artist draws with crayon the outlines of the design, and skilled 
artists then draw with greasy crayon the key for the colors 
on grained zinc plates. Offsets from the key plates are trans- 
ferred to other grained plates for printing the colors. Some 
sections of a large poster require more printings than others; 
a background, for instance, might be covered in but one or two 
printings, while a face might require yellow, red, pink, two 
blues, grays and other transparent hues, from six to ten print- 
ings in all. A poster of distinction will have sixty to eighty 
printings. Sixty plates is the average number for a twelve- 
sheet poster, which means sixty thousand impressions for a 
thousand posters, while twenty-five thousand posters will 
require a million and a half impressions. After the sheets are 
printed they must be trimmed up to the matching line so that 
when the sheets are joined together on a billboard they will 
meet exactly. 





WISE men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerfully seek how to redress their harms. 
—Shakespeare. 
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number of striking house-organ 
covers and first pages that afford 
luable suggestions to our readers 
ho are interested in this form of 
ptifiters’ publicity. Since it was neces- 
sary to make reproductions in zincs 
of a few of the pages shown in this 
exhibit the results of necessity some- 
what discount the original sharpness 
and pleasing effect of the specimens. 
Much of the individuality, too, is 
lost in the obvious limitations of the 
paper and colors used for an 
insert of this character 
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Paragraph Editorials 


WERE is the best ariswer to overproduction 
H ‘yet given: A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation told sixty-five 
bankers assembled at his factory that the satu- 
ration point in motor cars would probably arrive 
(1) when the population ceased to increase; (2) 
when wealth distribution remained permanently 
fixed, and (3) when manufacturers succeeded in 
building an indestructible automobile. So long as 
these three factors remain unrealized, there can 
be no overproduction, provided of course, that 
advertising is judiciously and persistently used to 
create and develop potential demand. This argu- 
ment applies not only to motor cars, but to other 
products. 
§ § 


Tue moment some tiny part of your watch 
ceases to work, the whole watch ceases to function. 
Coordination of advertising units in a campaign is 
no less vital. When one unit is neglected, overdone 
or underdone, the campaign suffers. The pro- 
ponent of his unit wants it to get the lion’s share 
of the budget. W. W. Kincaid, president of the 
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American Management Association, says, “Theten- 
dency of the individual to make a record for himself 
and his department blocks coordination of depart- 
ments and kills the spirit of cooperation. We are 
overtrained as individualists and lack training in 
cooperation.” 

§ § 


Wuen George Harvey, American Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, appeared in public for the 
last time prior to his departure for the United 
States, he said, “English policy, whatever govern- 
ment is in power, is comprised in two simple 
words, ‘infinite patience,’” and he added that this 
is a sound and substantial policy which cannot 
help but benefit the world. Infinite patience has 
been known to put a business solidly on the map 
when executives had enough of it to believe that 
the advertising, if given time, would be able to 
accomplish the very object for which it was 
started. But a man who sets out from New York 
for San Francisco cannot expect to reach San 
Francisco, if he stops his journey at Kansas City. 
He must have transcontinental patience! 
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Inventories 


HETHER the average man thinks, or merely thinks he thinks, has been 

the subject of many discussions. It is fair to assume that this will be as 

true centuries hence as it has been since the memory of man. Essayists 
have written highly intellectual treatises and proven each theory to be true—to 
their own satisfaction, at least. Cynics have refused to accept as fact little more 
than the statement that man—the average man—can be made to think only under 
unusual circumstances. 

To this theory we cannot bring ourselves to subscribe without an inward 
struggle, because we lay claim to membership in that “average” class. But we 
must, perforce, admit that there may be some truth to it, reserving to ourselves the 
while to establish the exception to prove the rule. 

Three business men were recently enjoying after-luncheon cigars at the 
Hamilton Club and comforting each other with the inference that, being above the 
average themselves, they were real thinkers and therefore could analyze this 
‘average man” with authority. So they might—perhaps. 

It chanced, however, that a young economist (and a philosopher, too) joined 
the group, and after listening quietly for a time, not being able to restrain himself 
longer, said: 

‘TI understand you gentlemen to state that you are living thoughtful lives. If 
so, can you tell me how frequently you take inventory?” 

His elder companions answered variously, perhaps evasively, and referred to 
the term ‘‘inventory"’ in a generally deprecatory manner. Whereupon our young 
friend fired back quickly : 

“In my opinion, that’s one of the evidences that you may not be really think- 
ing, gentlemen. Don't for one moment consider that inventories should be confined 
to stocks and equipment. That is necessary, of course, but which of you men is 
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Cover and first page, full size, from house-organ 
of Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa. Cover 
was on a light gray stock, printed in yellow-orange 
and black, giving a striking yet dignified appearance. 
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HETHER business be poor or good in 
1924, three concerns out of five will 
have a successful business. It always 
happens so. Even when depression is 
the greatest there are always some who 

are paying extra dividends. 


If business is poor some will feel it and some 
won’t. Those who won’t and don’t are those who 
keep on keeping on in spite of a general opinion 
that things are not quite so good. 


The trouble with most people is they spend too 
much time thinking about what is going to happen 
and too little making things happen. 


If we offered a criticism as to the mental atti- 
tude of many people at the beginning of 1924, it 
would be that too much thought is being given to 
extraneous subjects. 


An increase in the young man’s salary does not 
depend upon whether the conditions in Europe will 
clear: it depends upon what he does to make him- 
self worth more to the man for whom he works. 


Whether Congress backs up Mr. Mellon will 
probably make, as Mr. Babson says, a marked 
difference to the country at large, but it won't 
make so much difference to the individual business 
man. If he ‘has to pay high taxes he’ll pay them 
and find some way to pass them on. 

Even the Bonus Bill, if passed, won’t put red 
figures on the ledger of the progressive business 
man. And so it goes. These things that the pessi- 
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aj HE February number of the Caxton Maga- 
4 zine, London, England, one of the periodicals 
#® that hold the front rank among publications 

4 devoted to the graphic arts in Great Britain, 
comments upon an exhibit of the work of 
G H. L. Gaunt, advertising typographer of 
England, which was recently shown in a spe- 
é cial insert in THE INLAND PRINTER. In dis- 
cussing the merits of the work of Mr. Gaunt, this distinguished 
British journal says: ‘‘ He [Mr. Gaunt] has so successfully 
grasped the modern cult in layout that it is always a pleasure 
to see his work. He was given a fine showing recently in 
THE INLAND PRINTER—and when they give three or four 
pages of examples, it can be considered a compliment indeed, 
and a recognition of work well done.” 

Be that as it may, it gives us peculiar pleasure this month 
to call our readers’ attention to the special insert which the 
editor has arranged in order to show as adequately as possible 
in this way how a number of successful printers’ house-organs 
appear without reduction in size. The exhibit shown in the 
insert is confined to publications which are printed in one or 
two colors. It is left for the reader to visualize for himself 
the effects produced by the various cover stocks and colors 
of inks used in the several specimens reproduced, and thus get 
a good conception of the originals. 

If one takes into consideration the resources and equipment 
of the printing houses represented by specimens in the insert, 
we believe that the individual house-organs honestly reflect the 
craftsmanship and direct advertising ability of these printing 
houses. We do not believe it to be wise policy to send out a 
house-organ suggesting a better grade of work than the average 
grade of the plant’s product. It may be set down as a safe 
axiom to let the house-organ mirror truthfully the quality of 
work which the printer solicits. If a printer sets a high stand- 
ard in his own publicity matter, he should be prepared to make 
good on jobs that come as a result of his house advertising; 
otherwise he may leave himself open to the accusation of 
misrepresentation. 

In case a printer specializes in four-color process printing, 
let him use a special four-color insert showing a specimen of 
the colorwork done for some client. This plan of showing 
colorwork is followed each month in such ably edited and 
well planned house-organs as The Note Book, issued by the 
Joseph K. Arnold Company, Chicago, and The Needle, publi- 
cation of Young & McCallister, Los Angeles. A number of 
other publications of this character do this quite regularly. 

Among the new and the especially attractive house-organs 
that have come to our attention lately is The Acorn, hand- 
somely printed and ably edited publication of the Du Bois 
Press, Rochester, New York. We believe that the entre- 
preneur of this effective house magazine has a most intelligent 
comprehension of the philosophy of this form of publicity. 
As a model example of how to get up and “ speak a piece,” 
this new recruit in the class makes himself welcome with the 
following editorial which appeared in the initial (January) 
number of The Acorn: 

“THE ACORN ” MAKES ITS BOW 

There is an old story of a man who sat in a restaurant wonder- 
ing what to eat. He asked the waiter regarding the delectability 
of a certain dish. “I don’t know, boss,’ answered the waiter, “I 
just work here, I don’t eat here.” 

Printers are forever telling their customers about the wonders of 
publicity print — but seldom sample their own wares. With this 
thought, and with that of giving customers, present and prospective, 
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Review of Printers’ House-Organs 
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worth-while information about printing and its processes in gen- 
eral, and Du Bois printing in particular, we present The Acorn. 
We hope The Acorn will live up to its traditional reputation, and 
that from this small beginning it will grow into a useful publication, 
welcomed by buyers of printing everywhere. 
It is perfectly safe to make the conjecture that The Acorn 
will grow into the tall oak if the policy which is outlined in 
the initial number is continued. 

Reinproof, ‘“‘a journal to increase sales and make profits 
for business men,” published monthly by the Rein Printing 
Company, Houston, Texas, is one of the new house-organs 
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A Group of Simple and Attractive House-Organ Covers 


which appeared the first of the year, and it strikes us that this 
should become a very profitable house magazine. The cover 
of this publication is shown in the group in the accompanying 
halftone. It is a good idea to include somewhere in the house- 
organ a description of the physical plan of the publication, an 
idea made use of by Reinproof, as in its first number we find 
this information: 

The front cover is a wood cut pattern, in three colors, printed 
from nickel faced electrotypes made from the original. Halftones 
were unknown in Franklin’s time, which makes this illustration very 
appropriate, as “cuts” were then made from designs drawn on 
hard wood and routed with sharp cutting tools. 

The inside pages are set in Caslon Old Style, made from the orig- 
inal punches (changed slightly) now owned by the Caslon type- 
foundry of England. The designs of the ornamental flowers used 
as headbands and borders are known to have been in use as early 
as 1573, and are shown on a page from “ Decameron ” printed in 
Florence, Italy. The folio line Reinproof is set in italic, using two 
swash characters to relieve the stiffness of a line set in capitals. 
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With the exception of the type used for the heading, Reinproof, 
on the cover and page one, every character and all of the spacing 
materials were cast from our own type molds. The cover is printed 
on buff antique, sixty-five-pound basis, and the inside on sixty- 
pound antique book stock. 


Reading matter of this type is instructive; it conveys to the 
reader the impression that the printer has an intelligent grasp 
of his job — that he knows the history and traditions of his 
craft, and that this knowledge expresses itself in everything 
which goes through his plant. 

Simple, dignified and attractive is the cover of The Printer’s 
Devil, published by the Long-Johnson Printing Company, 





Handsome Cover of New House-Organ Issued by the Mutual Press, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Jackson, Tennessee. There is nothing about the cover and 
the contents that suggests great expense, and yet withal there 
is no doubt that this “ friendly visitor ” gets a welcome recep- 
tion each month. This house magazine is ably edited by Seale 
B. Johnson, and is printed throughout in one color. Busy as 
we are here, we manage to read every word in the publication 
and find it all very instructive, entertaining and well worth 
while. If we were residents of Jackson and were on the mail- 
ing list of The Printer’s Devil we'd place our printing with the 
concern whose friendliness is manifested through the pages of 
this house-organ, the cover of which is shown in the group 
reproduced in halftone. 

Okeh, “ published every little while in a spirit of codpera- 
tion and good will” by the Gateway Printing Company, Seat- 
tle, Washington, the cover of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a house-organ that suggests quality 
printing. It gets the idea across that this printer is equipped 
to render an intelligently executed direct advertising service. 
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One of the printers’ house-organs that were launched the 
first of this year is Thoughts, a well printed and ably edited 
little magazine published by the Free Press Printing Company, 
Burlington, Vermont. While we do not agree with the first 
premise in the opening paragraph, we like so well the spirit of 
introduction printed on the first page of this delightful new- 
comer in the field, that we shall lift the editorial in which this 
little publication presents itself: 
INTRODUCING THE MAGAZINE 

The number of so-called house-organs being circulated through- 
out the country, a few of them successful, the majority merely a 
waste, has convinced us of one thing — that any magazine of this 
sort must have the interest element supreme. It must give rather 
than ask. It must contain articles capable of interesting, instruct- 
ing or amusing, preferably some of each, that it may appeal to all 
kinds of readers, and all moods of each. 

We further believe that there is a well defined need for a publi- 
cation built upon the tenets suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
and edited primarily for the welfare of those dealing directly or in- 
directly with the printing and advertising businesses. It should 
have one principal purpose — that of aiding business. We shall put 
forth every endeavor to make this little magazine worthy. We 
aspire to make Thoughts of such interest and such help that you 
will voluntarily expect it and welcome it as your favorite magazine 
of its kind. 

Another motive in its publication resulted from our realization 
that successful business men get real pleasure from association with 
those with whom they do business, and that the opportunity for 
mental contact is limited by the exigencies of business. We shall use 
this magazine as a medium for interchange of thought on a wide 
variety of topics with our customers and with those that we hope 
will become our patrons. 

If we occasionally refer to our facilities for service, our organ- 

ization, collectively and individually, our accepted standing as a 
high-grade printing establishment, our capability and desire to do 
much more than merely print according to instructions, we may be 
pardoned. We believe that these things are of true interest to you. 
We are mighty proud of all of them. These things also decided us 
in the issuance of this magazine, but its prime purpose is to secure 
your good will. If that good will brings us business, the cycle is 
complete, but whether or not it does, your good will is of high 
value to us. If we achieve the things we have thus set out to do, 
the publication of Thoughts will have been justified. 
This is a very ambitious program and we shall keep an eye on 
Thoughts to see how well it will carry along the work it has 
undertaken. There is nothing amateurish about the first num- 
ber, but we may expect to see even better editions in the future, 
because these New Englanders have the right idea! 

Mutuality, launched in January, 1924, the cover of which 
is reproduced, is the new house-organ of the Mutual Press, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. This attractive little magazine, the prod- 
uct of the merchandising service department of that printing 
establishment, is one of the top-notchers among the new house- 
organs. Editorially this sixteen-page publication is excellent, 
and physically it is a fine specimen of quality printing. The 
cover stock has a multitone surface, giving an unusually beau- 
tiful and charming effect. 

Two specimens with a somewhat different function from 
the majority of house-organs which come to this desk for 
review are Press Impressions, published in the interest of the 
employees of The University of Chicago Press, and The Moni- 
tor, “a little house-organ played now and then by Floyd E. 
Chandler and broadcasted to the printing and binding trades ” 
by the Latham Machinery Company, Chicago. Press Impres- 
sions, the cover of which is shown in the halftone, is an 
“internal” house publication designed to foster esprit de 
corps among the workers in that great plant. It is one of the 
most ably edited of publications with a like function that we 
have ever seen, and its editors are to be commended upon the 
splendid house magazine they have built. The Monitor is 
designed to sell wire stitchers and it does its job with real 
intelligence, originality and enthusiasm. 
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If you would be a Man, speak what 
you think in words as hard as cannon 
balls. -- Emerson. 


* * OK x 


HE best and quickest way to be- 
come a good printer is to study the 
masterpieces of printing, which are 
chiefly in book form. This advice ap- 
plies to those who are commercial print- 
ers and may never have occasion to print 


a book. 


* OK OK 


HE majority of typographers, em- 

ployers and employees alike, are 
working in a rut. They may release 
themselves, make themselves more val- 
uable, and acquire a greater zest in their 
work by stopping work once in a while 
and devoting the time thus gained to 
thinking about the futility of the rut. 


Being a good printer and having a good 
time doing good printing is the greatest 
fun in the world. 


* * 


Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill 
Printing Office 

OLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA 

for January last contained some 
pictures and a brief account of this 
famous private press. Further particu- 
lars of the Strawberry Hill Press have 
recently become known through the 
printing of a manuscript “Journal of the 
Printing Office at Strawberry Hill,” writ- 
ten by Horace Walpole’s own hand, 
which was brought to light in 1914, 
edited by Paget Toynbee and published 
late in 1923 by Constable & Co., of Lon- 
don, and in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

The “Journal” was begun in 1757. 
On the inside of the front cover Walpole 
notes that ‘“Arch-bishop Parker kept in 
his house a painter, engraver and 
printer.” Under this entry there is a 
clipping from the Craftsman of Febru- 
ary 20, 1731, setting forth that a print- 
ing press and type cases had been put 
up in St. James’ palace “ for their print- 
ing.” The King’s son, then ten years of 
age, set up “a little book of his own 
writing,” and two young princesses, aged 
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respectively eight and six years, “ com- 
posed their own names, etc., under the 
direction of Mr. Samuel Parker.” These 
infantile diversions inspired the editor 
of the Craftsman, which was a radical 
political and not a vocational organ, to 
say that ‘we are extremely pleased to 
hear the Press hath met with so gracious 
a reception at Court, and it must be the 
greatest mortification to those whose 
guilt makes them enemies to this useful 
invention to see it encouraged by their 
majesties and to behold some 
of the royal family initiating themselves 
in the noble arts of writing and printing. 
We wish that our nobility and gentry 
would follow their royal example and set 
up a printing press in their houses, which, 
we apprehend, would be a much more 
polite as well as a more instructive 
amusement for themselves and _ their 
heirs, than the more fashionable diver- 
sions of billiard tables and fox-hunting.” 
We have not learned that these scions 
of royalty continued their exertions in 
“the noble art,’ but Horace Walpole, 
afterward the Earl of Orford, took heed 
of the royal example, the wish of our 
editor, and the example of a high eccle- 
siastic, and found in his adventure an 
amount of satisfaction rarely enjoyed by 
the owner of a printing office. The 
Strawberry Hill Press has added to his 
otherwise secure fame as an observer of 
the men and manners of his time, an 
author, collector of art objects and man 
of affairs. Neither did he give up bil- 
liards and fox-hunting. 

The first entry reads “June 25th. The 
press was erected. Wm. Robinson, 
printer.” On “July 16th. Began to 
print,” mentioning three books in work. 
There is a letter of Walpole’s dated July 
12 extant by which we are informed 
that “On Monday next the Officina 
Arbuteana [his first choice for a name 
of the press] opens in form. The Sta- 
tioners’ Company are summoned 
to meet here Sunday night.” This, the 
most ancient and worshipful society of 
printers, gave its sanction to the under- 
taking. In another letter Walpole says: 
‘“ Elzeverianum opens to-day [July 16]; 
you shall taste its first fruits.” The 
entry for August 18 is “Mr. Muntz 


printed for his first essay (at the press) 
a sonnet written that evening by Mr. 
Walpole on Killing Time.” Mr. Muntz 
is explained in one of Walpole’s letters, 
September 9, 1758, thus: “I have a 
painter in the house, who is an engraver 
too, a mechanic, and everything. He 
has an astonishing genius for landscape.” 
Thus the evidently excited owner of the 
Press emulated his Archbishop Parker, 
who had been at rest since 1575. Rob- 
inson’s weekly wage was 21 shillings. As 
printing began, a “ fleuron” was drawn 
by Richard Bentley and engraved by 
Charles Grignion, who was paid 52 shill- 
ings and 6 pence for it. On November 
15, 1775, Grignion was paid 42 shillings 
for the lesser * fleuron.” 

Thus Walpole’s history of his Press 
began. The entries for the most part 
relate to the work done. Ina letter writ- 
ten on August 4, 1757, Walpole says of 
his printer: “I keep a painter (Muntz) 
in the house and a printer . . I 
should tell you he (the printer) has the 
most sensible (intelligent) look in the 
world; Garrick says he would give any 
money for four actors with such eyes 

but whatever his eyes are, his 
head i is Irish.” 

More of Robinson: “1758, Dec. 11th. 
Robinson the printer being very ill, in- 
terrupted the Press for three weeks.” 
“1759, March 5th. Robinson the printer 
went away.” ‘ March 29th. My new 
printer Benjamin Williams, came.” 
“May 25th. He went away.” ‘“ June 
19th. James Lister, a new printer, came; 
staid but a week.” “July 16 (1759). 
The fourth printer, Thomas Farmer, 
came.” “July 18. Took Josiah For- 
rester, prentice, into the Printing- 
House.” The indenture of Forrester, 
who was a son of Walpole’s head gar- 
dener, is extant and is printed in Mr. 
Toynbee’s book. “Aug. 28. Began to 
build a new printing house.” “ May 1 
(1760). Began to print in the new print- 
ing house.” “1761, Jan. 8. Published 
Lucan (Pharsalia), pp. 531, 500 copies 
printed.” In a letter of the same date 
the ardent owner of the Press says, “I 
must say it is a noble volume!” The 
edition cost him fifty guineas. Of the 
five hundred printed two hundred and 
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thirty-four were given away, and the re- 
mainder sold by Dodsley. “1761. Dec. 
2nd. Thomas Farmer ran away. .. . 
Took one Pratt to finish the work (Anec- 
dotes of Painting, 3 vols.).” In a let- 
ter of Dec. 23, Walpole writes of 
Farmer: “He had got into debt, and 
two girls with child — being two he could 
not marry both Hannahs. You see my 
luck; I had been kind to this fellow — 
in short, if the faults of my life had been 
punished as severely as my merits have 
been, I should be the most unhappy of 
beings.” “1762, May 29th. W. Pratt, 
fifth printer came to live with me.” 

In 1765 Thomas Kirgate was engaged 
as printer, March 18. On “Aug. 4. Fin- 
ished everything and discharged printer, 
as I was going abroad.” “1768, April 
6th. Took Kirgate the printer again.” 
Walpole had no more trouble with print- 
ers. Kirgate, whose connection with the 
Strawberry Hill Press made him famous, 
remained with Walpole for nearly thirty 
years, until the latter’s death in 1797, 
acting as secretary and cataloguer. Thus 
the Journal: “1774, The Description 
of Strawberry Hill was finished this year. 
The printer was employed in making 
catalogues of my portrait prints and in 
other ways.” Kirgate’s portrait, en- 
graved by Edwards, is inserted in the 
manuscript “Journal” as of 1784. The 
last entry relating to Walpole’s printers 
is in “1785, Aug. 20. Paid an assistant 
to Kirgate for printing it,” a translation 
by the Duc de Nivernois of Walpole’s 
“Essay on Modern Gardening.” For 
this work one hundred acute e’s were 
bought from Caslon’s typefoundry for 
sixpence. 

The printers, including Kirgate, re- 
ceived one guinea a week, but the wages 
included board and lodgings in the Wal- 
pole establishment. In the instance of 
Kirgate, in later years, it is possible that 
part of his salary may have been charged 
to the printing house and additional 
emolument paid for his secretarial ser- 
vices. In the case of William Pratt, he 
was boarded outside until he was taken 
into the household. Pratt had a wife, 
and ten shillings and sixpence a week 
seems to have been deducted from his 
wages for her board and lodging. 

In the little history of the Strawberry 
Hill Press in the January Collectanea 
Typographica the incidents of the sales 
of the Kirgate and Walpole collections 
were confused, owing to omission of some 
lines in transcribing the copy, and Col- 
lectanea was probably in error in stating 
that Kirgate enjoyed the legacy of £100 
left him by Walpole for thirteen years 
—it was not an annuity. It was Wal- 
pole’s own art collection that realized 
£33,000 in a sale extending through nine- 
teen days in 1842. It is not known what 
was realized in the Kirgate sale, which 
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took place at his death in 1810. He had 
a surprisingly extensive collection, which 
would indicate that Walpole had been 
generous to him while they were asso- 
ciated. The Kirgate sale occupied nine 
days. The chief items were Strawberry 
Hill Press imprints, of which he appeared 
to have a complete collection, “ in nearly 
every case several copies.” Such was 
the celebrity of Walpole’s printing office 
that as early as 1810 its imprints brought 
remarkably high prices. 

We have thus indicated the nature of 
the contents of a book of singular inter- 
est to those who love to visualize the 
equipments and the men employed in 
making printing offices famous. We re- 
gret the neglect of printer-publishers who 
aim at giving distinction to their work, 
but fail to enlighten after generations 
regarding the personnel of their offices 
and the methods they used. The works 
of a printer who aims to add typograph- 
ical treasures to the world’s possessions 
of fine books should contain the history 
of his or her endeavors and some ac- 
knowledgment of coworkers, either in a 
printers’ preface or in a colophon. Let 
our Rogers, Goudys, Meynells, Nashes, 
Newdigates, Grabhorns and Updikes pat- 
tern themselves after Caxton, whose 
prefaces are today without doubt more 
valuable to literature and history than 
the texts of his books. 


* * * 


Great Printers 

HEN printing was a new art, in 

its first half century, printers 
copied the style and lettering of their 
predecessors, who made books by means 
of pens. These early printers produced 
the books used in churches and monas- 
teries. Some of them were artistic in 
their work, but not many were of more 
than average education. Early in the 
sixteenth century authorship was revived 
as a profession, and with this revival, 
which printing caused, came the revival 
of the long hidden classical literature of 
Greece and Rome. With the revival of 
secular learning, typography ceased to 
be an imitative art and took on forms 
and styles of its own. The early six- 
teenth century printers, among whom 
must be included Aldus, were the leaders 
in the revival of the classic secular lit- 
erature and became the patrons of the 
new order of authors. It was the period 
of the printer-scholars, a noble band. It 
recently occurred to Collectanea that 
since the time of the immortal Aldus 
Manutius no printer has become famous 
who did not possess and use the literary 
faculty to a notable extent. This is also 
true today. The leading typographers 
of our own time have all of them good 
literary talent, which is used effectively 
upon occasion. Bruce Rogers has a 
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charming literary style, and so has the 
ever witty Cleland and our satirical 
Dwiggins. Updike has a clear and con- 
vincing literary style. And with these 
we may name Nash, Goudy, Teague, 
Cooper and several others. Dealing with 
literature in its concrete form, a mastery 
of typography appears to require a keen 
appreciation of literary style. Of earlier 
printers we had Thomas, De Vinne, God- 
dard, Carey, MacKellar and, of course, 
Franklin —all notable both as writers 
and as typographers. No one who has 
neglected the study of literature can 
achieve mastery in typography. Many 
good printers will dispute this, but they 
will be found to be busy on evanescent 
work, very good, but which no one is 
likely to keep by him for more than a 
month or two, unless it is a calendar. 
This is a passing thought. It may amuse 
some reader to find grounds for disprov- 
ing these hastily arrived at conclusions. 


* ok *k * 


T is always in order to renew the sug- 

gestion to master printers that once 
in a while they undertake to print a book, 
however small, about their own house, 
or pertaining to local history, or a re- 
print of a classic, in the best manner they 
are capable of, after due study, and with- 
out any thought of payment other than 
that of the credit to be obtained for 
doing a fine thing for the honor and ad- 
vancement of printing. The memory of 
such an adventurer in typographic art 
would be perpetuated by such an effort. 
done well, even if he had no other claim 
to the approbation of posterity. Every 
effort of this sort can not fail to be 
highly educational and most interesting 
to the adventurer. 


kk * x 


The Little Things That Count 


He rang in a little sooner 

Than the fellows in the shop, 
And he stayed a little longer 

When the whistle ordered “ Stop!” 
He worked a little harder 

And he talked a little less; 
He seemed but little hurried 

And he showed but little stress, 
For every little movement 

His efficiency expressed. 
Thus his envelope grew just 

A little thicker than the rest. 


He saved a little money 
In a hundred little ways; 
He banked a little extra 
When he got a little raise. 
A little “ working model ” 
Took his little “leisure ” time; 
He wrought each little part of it 
With patience most sublime. 
Now it’s very little wonder 
That he murmurs with a smile, 
As he clips his little coupons, 
“Aren’t the little things worth while? ” 
—Selected. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


To Attach Abrasive Powder to Paper 

A correspondent submits a small sample of abrasive powder, 
and writes: “ Please advise me what substance of sizing or 
glue to use to make the powder like the enclosed adhere to 
enameled stock. I have tried varnish, inks and other things 
without good results, as the powder either rubs off or cracks.” 

Answer.—The powder is coarse when compared with the 
metallic powders used by printers, and since our correspon- 
dent failed to secure a proper medium having a varnish base 
we suggest that a trial be given to an adhesive made from ani- 
mal glue. Of course there are stiff varnishes which will retain 
the granules, but doubtless the surface of the stock will not 
withstand the tacky varnish. The area to receive the powder 
may be deposited on the paper from a printing surface made 
from sheet rubber having a thickness approximately 146 inch 
mounted to type height. Linoleum also furnishes a good sur- 
face to print from when using other than inks. It appears 
that where rubber or linoleum is used, perhaps owing to the 
resilient nature of these materials, the semiliquid substances 
are deposited in a more uniform coating than if metal print- 
ing plates are used, hence when using a printing surface such 
as either of these, apply only enough impression to properly 
deposit the film of adhesive to the stock. Two impressions 
may be required, the first one a thin coating of the adhesive. 
When the first impression is dry, secure an impression again 
of the liquid, and as each impression is taken give the printed 
sheet a liberal coating of the powder. Pile the sheets as you 
desire, for if the powder is liberally applied to the glue and 
the adhesive is stiff enough to retain a heavy coating of the 
powder it should not cause any trouble. After a reasonable 
time is allowed for the adhesive to set, the sheets may be jogged 
to remove the unattached powder. 


‘“Shadows”’ Appear in Printing Solids 

A pressman submits a two-color folder nicely printed in 
red and black on a good grade of enameled stock. The front 
page is partly covered by a solid plate, which shows “shadows” 
from the freshly printed sheet coming in contact with the solid 
plate. There is no offset visible. The letter is as follows: 
“T am enclosing a circular which was run here with 60-cent 
ink. Can you explain the offset on the title page? The side 
which shows the offset was the first side run and was dry, not 
hard, when backed up.” 

Answer.—The appearance of the solid on the front page of 
the circular is not due to offset but rather to a peculiar effect 
called “ shadows,” produced by the contact of a freshly printed 
surface with an inked surface that is not bone dry. This effect 
is well known to pressmen, and is one of the features of solid 
printing which can scarcely be avoided unless you slip-sheet 
the work or allow it to dry thoroughly. The writer experienced 
this peculiar effect many years ago when printing a baby- 
carriage catalogue on heavy S. and S. C. book paper. The 
plates were white line pictures with solid background. The 
work was slip-sheeted with waste news-print, some of which 


had been printed upon. The “ shadow ” effect appeared wher- 
ever a printed line on the news-stock came in contact with a 
solid. As both sides were slip-sheeted there was no offset and 
the ink dried perfectly. There was considerable waste, as all 
sheets showing shadows were thrown out. Ink and paper men 
were called into conference to determine, if possible, where 
the fault lay. No logical conclusion was reached in the matter, 
and to this day we have not heard a reasonable explanation for 
this freak occurrence. Perhaps the solution of the problem 
will require the research of a physicist or an ink chemist. 


Platen Becomes Loose and Does Not Print 
Full Forms Evenly 


A country pressman writes to the effect that his platen has 
become loose and no longer prints the full forms evenly. He 
wishes to know what has occurred to give the trouble. 

Answer.—The reason the platen worked loose is that the 
lock nuts on the adjusting screw were not tightened up firmly. 
To level up the platen, lock up a large metal cap. “ W ” in each 
corner of the chase, place the usual amount of tympan on the 
platen and pull an impression. Change the adjusting screws 
until all the letters print with equal legibility, then tighten 
lock nuts, and you will not be troubled further. 


Mechanical Overlay for Small Shop 

The following is from a letter which accompanied a pro- 
gram consisting wholly of type: ‘I have read a lot lately 
about mechanical overlays. Would it pay a small shop to 
invest in an outfit? I am enclosing a sample of a program, 
before I cut my overlay for the job. If it would pay me to use 
the mechanical overlay it would save me much time and cuss- 
ing. Also, in your opinion, what is best for my purpose? ” 

Answer—The mechanical overlay is used principally in 
making ready halftone plates. If you print from halftones 
extensively you would save time and incidently produce higher 
class work by using mechanical overlays. Practically all large 
producers of halftone and color work use mechanical overlays. 
As there are several firms furnishing mechanical overlays, you 
might find it an advantage to address a letter of inquiry to each, 
giving in vour first letter the number of presses you operate. 





DISMISSING HIM GENTLY 


The head of a large shop, while passing through the pack- 
ing room, observed a boy lounging against a case of goods and 
whistling cheerily. 

The chief stopped and looked at him. 

“How much do you get a week?” he demanded. 

“ Five dollars.” 

“Then here’s a week’s money; now clear out.” 

The boy pocketed the money and departed. 

‘““When did we hire that boy?” the chief inquired of the 
departmental manager. 

“Never,” was the reply. ‘He had just brought a note 
from another firm.”—The Christian Evangelist. 
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Complete “Super Span” Printing Building 


Dee Y the adoption of improvements in construc- 
“ “% tion when erecting their new plant, the 
(§ Chilton Company, Philadelphia, printers of 
"8 magazines and directories, have not only 
; increased the amount of their floor space 
; but have also obtained a great gain in floor 
a space efficiency. This gain is estimated to 
be twenty-five per cent and is made possible 

by the elimination of the numerous posts common to ordinary 
construction. With a frontage of 194 feet on Chestnut street 
and 215 feet on Fifty-sixth street, the plant is more than four 
times the size of the one which the company erected in 1907, 
which has now been vacated. The new plant consists of a two- 
story and basement office structure 74 feet by 194 feet, having 














its long side facing south on Chestnut street, and a one-story 
printing building, with saw-tooth roof, adjoining the office 
building on the north, with a frontage of 141 feet on Fifty- 
sixth street to Ludlow street and extending westward a dis- 
tance of 193 feet. 

The office building has floors, columns and roof of fire- 
resisting wood construction, and the printing building has steel 
columns and trusses with wood roof and cement floor. Walls 
of both are of gray tapestry brick with wide-raked mortar 
joints, stone base, and stone and terra cotta trimmings, pre- 
senting an attractive and dignified appearance. An unusual 
feature is the great floor area in the mechanical department 
practically free from columns, there being only five columns 
in over 27,000 square feet, or one column to 5,400 square feet. 
This large free area, permitting unhampered arrangement of 
machinery with absolute freedom from shadows, is made pos- 
sible by a unique form of roof, patented by the Ballinger Com- 
pany and known as “Super Span” saw-tooth construction. 
By this method the rows of saw-tooth skylights are carried on 
transverse and longitudinal trusses which form part of the 
skylight construction without increasing the height of the 
building or its cubic contents. 

This form of construction, which is especially adapted for 
the printing industry, utilizes the well known engineering prin- 
ciple of the truss. There are two sets of trusses, one set at 
right angles to the direction of the saw-teeth with the top 
chord on the same level as the peak of the roof, while the 
other set of lighter trusses is located back of the glass of the 
skylight and extends in the same direction as the saw-teeth. 
Provision for expansion and contraction is made at the point 


of connection of the exposed top members of the trusses with 
the skylight, making it entirely waterproof. The roof sheathing 
is of yellow pine plank resting directly upon the steel truss 
construction with a tarred felt and slag roof covering. The 
skylights are glazed with ribbed glass and provided with ven- 
tilators conveniently operated in large sections by means of 
chains from the floor. Windows in the side walls are provided 
with steel frames glazed with ribbed glass and provided with 
ventilators. A dado of dark color is painted on the interior 
walls for a height of five feet, above which the interior walls, 
also the trusses and under side of the roof, are painted with a 
durable, light-reflecting mill white paint. 

A low pressure vacuum steam heating system, supplied by 
two sectional cast-iron boilers, has been installed. The radia- 


tion in the printing shop has been installed in general under- 
neath the saw-tooth skylights, where it counteracts the expo- 
sure due to the large amount of glass surface in the skylights, 
and prevents cold drafts from the ventilators. The radiators 
are provided with packless supply valves, preventing leaks, 
and thermostatic return valves. 

Electric lighting has been installed throughout, permitting 
of artificial illumination for night work, by means of 150-watt 
lighting units placed twelve feet above the floor and spaced 
to give uniform general illumination of proper intensity. The 
lighting fixtures are of the enclosed direct-lighting type, 
designed to prevent glare, and diffuse a maximum amount of 
light upon the working plane. 

Fire protection is obtained by a wet pipe automatic sprinkler 
system, using a 40,000-gallon gravity tank on a brick tower 
twenty feet above the highest sprinkler as the primary source 
of supply, and the pressure of the city mains in the street as a 
secondary source of supply. The new plant was designed by 
the Ballinger Company, architects and engineers, Philadelphia. 





PROFESSOR SANTAYANA ON COMMON SENSE 

I think that common sense, in a rough, dogged way, is tech- 
nically sounder than the special schools of philosophy, each of 
which squints and overlooks half the facts and half the diffi- 
culties in its eagerness to find in some detail the key to the 
whole. I am animated by distrust of all high guesses, and by 
sympathy with the old prejudices and workaday opinions of 
mankind; they are ill expressed, but they are well grounded. 
—George Santayana. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHING 
PROCESSES IN WINDOW DISPLAYS 
Thirty-two thousand persons in passing the display windows 
of the State Bank of Chicago recently became interested in 
printing processes through the unique displays of the U. S. 
Printing & Lithographing Company and Popular Mechanics 
Magazine. Arthur L. Bowen, who has charge of the bank’s 
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yellow plate was run through a color press first; then the 
impression of the red plate was made over the yellow. The 
effect of these two impressions was shown in a panel of two 
colors. This was followed by the impression of the black 
plate, producing further color variations, and lastly an impres- 
sion of the blue plate, giving a perfect reproduction of the 
original painting for the finished cover. The bank placed a 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


POPULAR 








‘ She cover shown in 
ox amp of the type a 


Window Display of Chicago Bank Showing Original Drawing, Plates and Progressive Proofs of Four-Color Process Printing 


windows, believes that these exhibits were without doubt the 
biggest attractions the bank has had in the years in which its 
windows have been used to show the public how various indus- 
tries operate. Progressive prints of engravings made by photo- 
separation from an oil painting by C. Brosseron Chambers, 


card in the window captioned: ‘“ The cover shown in this 
window is an excellent example of the type of colorwork used. 
Results such as this are achieved through thought and effort. 
Success means effort. Isn’t success worth while? Saving 
spells success. It is the first step.” 





Educational Window Display of Chicago Bank Which Has Attracted Much Attention and Interest 


New York portrait painter, and produced by offset lithog- 
raphy, constituted one exhibit. ‘“ How Popular Mechanics 
Magazine Cover Is Made” was the second exhibit, which 
included the original oil painting of the front cover of the 
December number, and four original color plates, together with 
the description of the process of reproducing the cover. 

The story of the cover was told by an artistically lettered 
bulletin which was placed in the window. To reproduce the 
cover, the original oil painting was photographed and reduced 
to the size of the magazine by means of the color-filtering 
process. From these negatives one printing plate was made 
for each of the four colors, yellow, red, black and blue. The 


The lithographic exhibit, an art subject created especially 
for use on a street car advertising card, appeared earlier than 
the Popular Mechanics Magazine display, and both attracted 
huge crowds to the window at all times, indicating that the 
public is interested in printing and wants to see ‘“‘ how the 
wheels go ’round.” 


THE EYES TO SEE THEM 


Overtones, faint and high and extending indefinitely out of 
ear-shot, are no less realities than obvious sounds; and there 
are colors beyond the visible limits of the spectrum for him 
who has the eyes to see them.—Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Codes of Ethics 

We notice that in nearly every State where good editorial 
or press associations are functioning the adoption of or dis- 
cussion of codes of ethics is the rule. It is well. The public 
service and educational value of newspapers is being more 
generally stressed than ever before. We believe recognition 
of this service and educational value is quite general, but with 
criticism that the newspapers are prostituting themselves to 
profit and to spreading of the sensational and scandal. Before 
this sort of thing goes too far, with resultant loss of public 
confidence and esteem, it were best that the newspapers turn 
the mirror upon themselves and start in a correction process 
without delay. 

While the adoption of a code of ethics will not correct the 
bad tendencies of any publication, yet as the oft-repeated 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount does influence and 
penetrate like an X-ray the toughest spirit, so will the moral 
uplift of a code of ethics constantly impressed finally make 
impression and influence for better the tendencies of the press 
as a whole. With this thought we present herewith as a sample 
of one simple code of ethics, the one adopted by the Iowa 
Press Association at its recent convention: 


Believing that in every line of human endeavor a written expression of that 
which is best for the common good becomes a strong force for progress, and that 
the public declaration of its ethical standards clarifies the understanding and 
crystallizes the sentiment of that vocation or profession, the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation adopts the following rules of conduct and pledges its best endeavors to 
measure up to them: 

1.—To promote codperation among all newspapers for the common good. 

2.—To work for truth and honesty in all departments of our business. 

3.—To publish in an impartial way, free from all personal opinion and bias, 
the news, to endeavor to be leaders of thought in our editorial utterances and 
to make all criticisms constructive. 

4.—To keep our news and editorial columns independent of advertising 
considerations. 

5.—To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mislead or which 
does not conform to business integrity. 

6.—To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon the merits of our 
publications. 

7.—To codperate with advertisers in every way and give them full and 
accurate information regarding the character and extent of circulation. 

8.—To avoid all unfair or questionable practices in competition with other 
papers. 

9.—To support in our papers such worthy measures of public interest as 
their importance justifies and space permits. 

10.—To determine what is the greatest service we can render in the field 
which we serve, and then strive in every legitimate way to perform that service. 


More Angles to the Inch Cost 


At the annual convention of a middle west state press 
association an attempt was made to get at the cost and profit 
from display advertising produced in the weekly and small 
daily papers of the State. By means of a questionnaire asking 
for the figures on circulation income, display advertising 
income, etc., and also the figures on front office expense, back 
office expense, cost of stock, and number of inches of display, 
it was planned to arrive at a general conclusion as to the cost 
of an inch of advertising, even where the publishers them- 
selves had not figured it out. The attempt was a failure, for 





the simple reason that only three publishers out of three hun- 
dred could give the figures required. A summary of the ques- 
tionnaires made by an expert brought forth the comment that 
the sum total of the information actually gained in this 
attempt was — nothing; also that it is apparent that the news- 
papers have not yet come to adopt any such system of book- 
keeping as will disclose the details of their business and inform 
them what the price must be in different departments in order 
to yield a profit. 

There is one feature not usually stressed or brought out in 
these discussions of inch cost for advertising and price to be 
charged, and that is the point that cost and profit are two 
different propositions. Taking an average of what the news- 
paper ought to carry in volume and figuring the cost per inch 
from that, then the profit made on the year’s business would 
depend on the volume of such advertising business, as was 
brought out in a recent article in this department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. In no way have we seen this brought out 
better or with more sincerity than in a letter from Angelo C. 
Scott, of Iola, Kansas, to Secretary Wil V. Tufford. of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, under date of January 4, 1924. 
To get this point better than we are able to state it, let us quote: 


I take it that the only value of determining the cost of an inch of advertis- 
ing is to arrive at a figure which will shed some light upon the rates which must 
be charged to assure a profit, and for that reason it seems to me that the income 
from circulation as well as the expenses which belong strictly to that depart- 
ment have nothing to do with it whatever. 

If I were determining the cost of an inch of advertising, I would include 
every cost incurred up to the time the forms are actually locked and ready 
to be put on the press; salaries of all the news and editorial force, wages to 
linotype, makeup and floor men, cost of advertising and editorial services, cost 
of A. P. report, etc. I would divide these expense items by the number of 
inches of advertising to arrive at the cost per inch. 

I would charge against circulation the expenses incurred in actually printing 
and distributing the paper, and then subtract that from the total circulation 
income to arrive at the profit from that department. I would charge against 
this department such expenses as print paper, pressman’s salary, ink, deprecia- 
tion on the press, electricity used running it, pro rata of overhead, etc. 

I believe that the income from circulation ought to yield a profit over and 
above the cost of printing and distributing the paper, and I believe that the 
income from advertising should yield a profit above the cost of preparing and 
assembling the material which goes to make up the newspaper — and I see no 
logical connection between the two. The income from circulation has something 
to do with the profit I make from my newspaper, but nothing whatever to do 
with the cost of producing it. I can not see why the income from circulation 
has anything more to do with the cost of advertising than the income from 
the advertising itself. Or, to reduce it to a fundamental principle, it is not 
possible for income to influence cost. The relation between income and cost 
determines profit, but neither determines the other. Income is determined by 
what you get for your product and cost is determined by what you pay to pro- 
duce your product. 


This letter was turned over to A. L. Miller, of the Enquirer 
and News, Battle Creek, Michigan, who ably held to the gen- 
eral idea of most publishers that the cost of an inch of adver- 
tising is the amount shown after the income from circulation 
is deducted from the receipts of the newspaper, and _ this 
amount divided by the number of inches of advertising printed. 
If the inch cost is then 42 cents, while the rate charged has 
been 56 cents and the income agrees with that, then there is a 
net profit and the satisfaction of having had an adequate rate 
for the year. Likewise if the inch cost is 42 cents and the rate 
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charged has been but 40 cents, there are two ways of changing 
the loss to a profit — an increase in volume or an increase in 
the inch rate. It seems a simple proposition on the face of 
it, yet the evidence is that our newspapers are not generally 
handling their accounts so that they know. 


Observations 

There never was a year in which campaign advertising will 
equal this one. The newspaper is the most useful and eco- 
nomical medium for distributing that advertising. It is largely 
with the newspapers and their organizations whether they 
impress that fact upon the candidates, national, state and local, 
or whether they let other forms of publicity “get away with 
the bacon.” We were figuring the other day for some state 
candidates. To reach less than a fourth of the voters of the 
State would cost a candidate $5,000 by direct mail, while for 
$1,000 he could get ten inches of advertising in newspapers 
with over a million circulation. Ten times the circulation 
with one-fifth the cost, and with no worry about postoffice 
addresses and clerks to handle the mailing. Why should a 
candidate not take thirty inches instead of ten, and arrange for 
at least six broadsides on the voters instead of one? That is 
the newspaper man’s problem to work out, or the organizations 
that should be working for him. There is just one other factor 
in this proposition, however, which should be emphasized: 
The political candidate is usually a business man and is entitled 
to the advertising rates and the treatment given the business 
man. Some newspapers figure that the politician comes but 
once a year, or once in two or four years, and should be 
“soaked” for the special privilege of using the newspaper. 
For this reason they make a higher rate to the politician than 
they do to any other class of business, and make it net cash 
with order. That sort of thing does not set well with the 
candidate, and when he gets into office he is most sure to watch 
for his chance to get even with the newspaper. As legislator, 
county official, judge or prosecuting attorney, the candidate 
has a lot of friends and a lot of power. He should be a friend 
of the newspaper, one who is more likely to use his power with 
the publisher than against him. If he is not, either the for- 
tunes of politics or mistreatment by the business office of the 
newspaper may make him line up wrong. And what has a 
politician done to be penalized for using the display space in 
the newspaper? More than likely he is a business man, lawyer, 
banker or teacher, and knows and feels the right and wrong of 
business treatment. 





In a recent article C. L. Hobart, of Kansas, gave a clear 
and concise statement of costs in a printing office. The object 
of his article was to point out what enters into costs, and how 
to figure hour costs. Analysis of the cost records of plants 
over the United States, he says, reveals that only about half 
of the hours of employment are productive hours — hours that 
are sold to the customer. Getting at the hour costs, then, is 
as follows: “Add together the cost items of the plant, includ- 
ing insurance, depreciation, interest on investment and a salary 
for the boss, divide by 305, and you have the cost per day. 
Divide that by half the number of hours the printers are on 
duty, and you have the hour cost.” 

If publisher-printers will undertake to keep their books so 
that the entire costs of the operating department, with over- 
head, may be charged up each week and, if possible, keep 
separate the time of the newspaper workers and the printers 
on other work, not only the cost of producing an inch of adver- 
tising may be ascertained, but the hour cost of the commercial 
printing department will be shown. Taking the entire expense 
of the newspaper for the month or year, and subtracting from 
this the amount of cash received on circulation account, then 
dividing the remainder by the number of inches of display and 
other advertising run during the time covered, will give just 
what it has cost to produce each inch of advertising. It may 
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be all charged against the advertising, on the theory that the 
amount gained from circulation has paid for the reading mat- 
ter, which accompanies the advertising and makes it valuable. 
It will be found that rarely is there much profit in the display 
advertising. There is considerable in the legal and classified 
matter that goes with it in the income account. 





Nearly always during editorial or newspaper gatherings the 
matter of cash-in-advance subscriptions for county papers 
comes up. And as certainly as it comes up the question is left 
without decision, and with a feeling that while it is the ideal 
system it can not be done. Yet it is done, and by some of the 
best and most prosperous publications we have in the country 
field. It is done only by careful and painstaking system to 
keep the list clean, treat all subscribers alike, and then follow 
up with suitable notices and solicitors to keep subscribers on 
the list. That is the way the successful daily publications put 
it over, and it is the only way the country newspapers can put 
it over. The best paper there is will not keep up on the cash- 
in-advance, stop-at-expiration plan without special attention 
and lots of work. We heard it said of one aggressive daily not 
long ago that if a person in its city canceled his subscription 
to that paper it was not two hours until a solicitor called to 
see the person and ask a renewal on some basis. This is in 
line with what we gave in this department last month, that it 
is not sufficient to make a good newspaper; you must also 
sell it. 





We have recently had called to our attention many times 
the confusion which exists where national advertising is being 
placed with many hundreds of country newspapers through 
regular agencies and subhandled by certain representatives. 
Taking the matter as a general proposition, it should be con- 
sidered whether the smaller dailies and weeklies of the country 
can afford to have a “special representative ” working for 
them in the national advertising field. Obviously, unless such 
a representative can create new business and secure business 
for the newspapers which otherwise would not come to them, 
it is a matter of handing over an additional commission to 
the representative for a service which the agency getting the 
original fifteen per cent has already contracted with the client 
to perform. If the representative, however, is able to originate 
new business, or to sidetrack from some other form of adver- 
tising business which ought to go into these newspapers, then 
the extra service performed is worth a commission. In either 
case the space rates charged for such advertising in each indi- 
vidual newspaper should be made to provide a profit on the 
business after the commission is paid. What profiteth a pub- 
lisher to handle a lot of extra business just to give all the 
profits over to a second and third party in the transaction? 
On the agency side of the matter, we can see no blame to 
attach to them if they are permitted to “get by” with con- 
tracts where they get paid for certain work and service and 
then are able to turn that work and service over to another 
concern and still retain their own per cent commission. In 
other words, if the publishers wish to encourage a double com- 
mission and thus make it more attractive for agencies to try 
to get and place advertising in the smaller newspapers, there 
can be advantage in it only when the space rates charged are 
sufficient to pay for this double service. 


South Dakota has a state school of printing, conducted by 
the printing department of the South Dakota State Agricul- 
tural College. The school is under the direction of Seth Thorn- 
ton, who is keeping it well supplied with students and is giving 
them practical training in hand and machine composition and 
in presswork to make them all-around printers. There is mate- 
rial in the great West to make all the printers that the country 
requires if this resource is properly promoted and encouraged. 
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Roseville Tribune, Roseville, California— Your special Christmas edition 
is very satisfactory; there are no serious faults to be pointed out. The print 
is also unusually good. 

Biwabik Times, Biwabik, Minnesota.— We recognize yours as one of the 
very best small-town papers in the country. The recent issues indicate a main- 
tenance of the high standard you have maintained for several years. 

Evening Tribune, Albert Lea, Minnesota.— Your special Christmas edition 
is excellent. We should prefer plain rule borders to the ‘“ ribbon ’’ borders 
employed on some of the advertisements, which, by the way, average high in 
arrangement and display. 

Witt C. Oaktey, Anaconda, Montana.— All the advertisements are excel- 
lent, in fact far above the average. The display is forceful, full and intelli- 
gent, advantage being taken of the space or that large and impressive display 
is achieved without hint of crowding. 

Mansfield Enterprise, Mansfield, Louisiana.—The Jenkins advertisement in 
your issue of December 13 is very good indeed, although space was available 
for larger body type, which would have improved not only its appearance but 
made it more impressive and legible. 

Peter Free Press, St. Peter, Minnesota.— We are reproducing the first 
page of your excellent issue for October 31. It is both interesting and attrac- 
tive, and indicates considerable thought. We wish all publishers exercised 
equal care and attention in this regard. 

Western Star, Coldwater, Kansas.— Although the composition of the body 
of some of the advertisements is jumbled, and full advantage was not taken 
of the available space, we consider your special Christmas issue very good. The 
display is commendably simple and the printing well done. 
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Interesting and attractive first page from a recent issue of the St. Peter (Minn.) 
Free Press, one of the finest of America’s small-town newspapers. 


Estes Park Trail, Estes Park, Colorado._-The several copies of your paper 
impress us favorably. The good stock used makes a clear print readily pos- 
sible, while the advertisements are set in attractive type faces and, for the 
most part, they are well arranged. A little less variety in types would mean 
a better-looking paper, however. 

Renville Star-Farmer, Renville, Minnesota.— Print is very good indeed 
on your holiday advertising issue of December 13. We regret you used the 
heavy checkerboard border, as it not only detracts from the appearance of 
individual advertisements and from the type matter in them, but from the 
appearance of the paper as a whole. Otherwise the issue is very gocd. 

Park Rapids Enterprise, Vark Rapids, Minnesota.— Of the papers we have 
already reviewed this month, yours is printed best. An especially good grade 
of paper helps a lot. The first page makeup is neat and interesting, there being 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
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a sufficient variety in the headings to avoid monotony. Advertisements are 
well arranged and displayed, and we note with pleasure that you follow the 
pyramid in their arrangement on the pages. In fact the only fault of conse- 
quence is provided by some of the borders, particularly the twelve-point diamond 
unit border. Plain-rule borders, three-point line, make the best possible border. 
With such a border consistently used in the paper the appearance is certain to 
have one element of neatness at least. 

Sturgis Journal, Sturgis, Michigan.—The first page of your special ‘‘ House 
Warming ”’ issue, celebrating the occupation of your new building, is nicely 


arranged. The print is not as even and clear as it ought to be, and the adver- 
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Uptown Chicago's New Gateway 


MONG the many features of which Lake Bluff, Great Lakes, North Chicago, 
UptownChicago,"thecity withinacity,” | Waukegan, Zion City, Kenosha and Racine. 
is justly proud is its new gateway, the finest’ ~The impressive dignity of the attractive terra 
elevated railway terminal intheUnitedStates. cotta exterior of this new elevated station 
This new station waserected bythe Chicago contrasts most pleasingly with the delight- 
Elevated Railways and North Shore Lines, fully warm interior decorative tone of pink 
at a cost exceeding $200,000 — a beautiful © Tennessee art marble. 
and most serviceable tribute to the progress Within the new station is conveniently lo- 
of the Uptown Chicago area. prperit ered ee 3 ; i0% Bere ee 
Twenty thousand people pass through the cially fitted and beautifully furnished for the 
spacious door of this new terminal daily ladies. This is but one of many thoughttul 
conveniences especially provided for the 
A train a minute during the rush period,and —_ people of Uptown Chicago and their guests. 
one every three minutes throughout the day, Qn Wilson Avenue, just east of this new 
pr hag on very thresh- gateway into “this he within acity"—you 
old of Uptown Chicago. will find the largest and most beautiful 
Overone hundred NorthShore Line Electric cafeteria in Chicago — the RA, 
trains a day, forty of them Limited, here a delightful place to dine. It is here 
take on or discharge passengers to and from TNariats invites you—whether you are 
Milwaukee and such intermediate points a stranger within the gates or one o 
as Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, the people who call Uptown 
Glencoe, Highland Park, Lake Forest, Chicago “home.” 
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Good tone with a sparkle characterizes the advertisements for the Ontra Cafe- 
teria, of Chicago, the typography of which was done by the Ben C. — 
Company, one of the oldest ad.-composition houses in our city. The display i 

Goudy Bold and the body Cooper. 





tisements would be improved by the consistent use of plain rule for borders, 
also by the elimination of the condensed block letter frequently used in display. 

James McNatty, Marshalltown, lowa.—There is no question regarding the 
two advertisements of the Semdac Oil Mop for the Bendlage store. The one set 
in Clearface, with the linear border across top and bottom, is much the better, 
being, first, more attractive, and, second, more impressively displayed. It has 
a certain ‘‘ pictorial ” effect, by the way, that the other does not possess. 

Oswego Independent, Oswego, Kansas.— Your special holiday edition is 
very good indeed. The use of color on every one of the many pages fits the 
issue to the season and adds pep to the advertisements, although we do not 
think the color makes the paper more pleasing. However, don’t misunderstand 
us; we consider the use of color justifiable under the circumstances. 

Eagle River Review, Eagle River, Wisconsin.—- Your Christmas edition is 
the most praiseworthy of any we have examined this year, largely as a result 
of the handsomely printed sections done in sepia on India tint enameled stock 
showing places of interest in the locality. The printing of these would be 
creditable to the best-equipped printing plant and the best of skill. 

Elgin Daily Courier, Elgin, Ulinois.— Because of its cleverness, we are 
reproducing the two-page ‘“ spread’? from your issue of September 21. We 
regret the proof is not a better one, as the appearance, poorly printed, is not 
so good as the advertisements would be if well printed. For the benefit of our 
readers, we will state that the plate was made in three pieces, a very easy method 
of handling such “ spreads’ on a tubular press. The composition was done by 
Frank Warner and Paul Kroeger of the Courier composing room. 
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Stuert Messenger, Stuart, Florida.—Your first page is one of the most 
pleasing of any reviewed this month. The heads are large enough, yet con- 
servative, and the page has an interesting appearance as a consequence. The 
advertisements are good, but we regret the fact that their makeup on some of 
the pages is not orderly. We recommend that you pyramid them; that is, 
group them in the lower right-hand corner of each page. The print is worthy 
of praise. 

R. L. Hamman, Oakland, California~— From the collection of advertise- 
ments recently sent us we are showing one from the series of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company. It gives a striking and colorful effect as a result of the 
combination of gray-tone border, Caslon type and a rather black trade-mark 
device. The advertisement is certainly exceptional from the standpoint of 
its attention value. ae Y 
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ration That Counts 


HE EAGLE BLACKSHITH SHOP is now better 
prepared than ever to serve your every want inour 
line. Our Horseshoers are specialists and ail work 
is warranted to stand up. In our wagon woodwork 
department we carry a complete line of hardwood 
at all times for repair work and we can turn out a 
complete wagon equipped for range work or any 
other purpose, on short notice. General repair 
work of all kinds receives the promptest attention 
and we pride ourselves on our ability to do almost 
anything under the sun, in our line, while you wait. 
Preparation that means greater and better service 
is what really counts most and being thus prepared 
we do not hesitate to ask you to bringin your work 








ri We look for better times next year and wish you 
B all a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year 


7m Bagle Blacksmith Shop 


ERIC H. EDIIN, PROPIETOR EAST MAIN STREET LANDER, WYOMING 





A better than usual ‘ country ’’ newspaper advertisement 
featured by a rather characterful and effective layout. 
From the Lander (Wyo.) Journal. 


Ben C. Pirtsrorp Company, Chicago, Illinois—We were impressed with 
the handsome and effective Ontra Cafeteria advertisements when they appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune and are delighted to have the fine proofs on coated paper 
so we can show one of them to good advantage. The general tone is excellent, 
as readers will note, yet there is a subtle contrast about them which creates a 
force that commands attention. Excellence and size combined insured their 
standing out in the issues as a whole, for few advertisements of equal merit 
appear in newspapers. There is evidence of intelligent codperation between 
your organization and the agency having the account, Albert Frank & Co., 
which, with Frank McClure at the helm in Chicago, is developing from a 
financial agency into one of general scope. 

Republican-Gazette, Gove City, Kansas.— On the whole, your paper is a 
mighty fine one, the uniform print and the large amount of local news being 
outstanding features. We think the heads on the first page (black face of the 
machine body type) are too small. The appearance of the page would be more 
lively if the heads were set in twelve-point bold face, upper and lower case. If 
you could find material of sufficient length and importance to use heads of two 
or three decks at top of the first and sixth columns, with the two-column box 
head in the middle two columns on all issues the paper would more consistently 
appear “ newsy.”’? Advertisements are neatly composed and in a readable type, 
and with display held in restraint they are all one could ask, at least, when 
taking into consideration the character of the advertising and your field. 

Wyoming State Journal, Lander, Wyoming.—Your Christmas issue is one 
of the best we’ve received. It contains some of the most effective and well 
planned advertisements we have seen in any small-town paper. Display and 
layout indicate more than usual talent. A number of type faces are employed, 
contrary to the idea of standardization, a first principle of the editor of this 
department. The excellence in display and layout compensates for that to a 
degree, although the same advertisements with better and fewer types would 
be more effective. Then, also, there would be an effect of unity, you might 
say personality, which is very desirable. We are pleased to find the advertise- 
ments consistently pyramided throughout the paper, also to find the printing 
very good, as these features help a lot to make the paper look good in spite of 
the mixing of types. An interesting advertisement of the local blacksmith is 
reproduced. 

PALMERTON PRINTING Company, Palmerton, Pennsylvania.— In general the 
Press is a good paper, the print being exceptionally clear. The news headings 
on the first page are rather carelessly composed, however. We find the two 
lines on drop-line headings often vary greatly in length, the first line will be 
almost full, with the second very short. Each line of such heads should be 
approximately four-fifths as long as the column is wide. By taking into account 
the number of letters required for this length of line, the heads, with a little 
care, can be written to conform. The effect of symmetry thereby achieved 
adds greatly to the appearance of the heads. As the extra-condensed gothic 
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head-letter is in capitals only there is very little difference in the width of the 
letters; therefore, by writing the heads as indicated there will be the specified 
number of letters in each line and practical uniformity will be achieved. We 
are pleased to iind the advertisements pyramided, but the issue in question, 
that of November 22, is overloaded with them. ‘They are fairly good, but 
many are overdisplayed, while in some we find large blocks of the body type 
set in capitals. This is one result of having a linotype machine and just 
one set of matrices, that used for the body of the paper, which, being too small 
for the text of advertisements, suggests the use of capitals when there is no 
time to set the advertisements by hand. 

Iroquois County Times, Watseka, Illinois.—Your special ‘‘ Christmas Shop- 
pers’ Edition” is a dandy. Impressive and forcefully displayed advertisements 
indicate not only ability on the part of the ad.-compositor, but care and 
thought in their preparation. The merchants and local advertisers appear to 
have given more thought and attention to publicity matters than is usual in a 
small town. The print is excellent and the first page is well arranged. The 
consistent pyramiding of advertisements contributes to the appearance of the 
paper. The only thing we regret is that three styles of bold-face display type 
are employed in the advertisements. While none of these is bad — and although 
two of them, Cheltenham and Caslon, are excellent — the paper and the adver- 
tisements are not so pleasing as if only one were used. Furthermore, nothing 
of effectiveness is contributed by the use of three. A mixture of different things 
does not afford contrast and distinction. 

Arenac County Independent, Standish, Michigan.— First page makeup is 
excellent on all the issues of which you sent us copies. The advertisements are 
only fair; some are overdisplayed, others are too crowded, while still others 
are weakened through the extensive use of capitals for the text sections. Capi- 
tals, being difficult to read, ought to be used with considerable restraint, in 
fact only for occasional display lines, never for the body. To decide that 
legibility is improved because capitals provide a larger letter than the same 
point size of lower-case is jumping at a conclusion without consideration. The 
fact that we are accustomed to reading lower-case and that we read words in- 
stead of spelling them out makes impossible any good reason for the use of 


osinging Kettles and 
Humming Wires 


The cheerful tang of the New Year is in the air! With the 
old calendar we take down the worries of a past year — with the 
new calendar we hang up a chart of new opportunities and turn 
to new accomplishments. And so let the merry lilt of the sing- 
ing kettle on your gas or electric range and the music of the 
humming wires in the cold air without give voice to the wish 
of Pacific Service — 


cA Happy New Year 


Resolved: That we shall continue to bring to you warmth and 
light and comfort; that we shall work for you with economy 
and efficiency and that we shall continue in these advertising col- 
umns to tell you how you may best use Pacific Service in 1924. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A California Con.pany with over 40,000 security holders in the state. 
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“PACIFIC SERVICE” 





An advertisement from the Hamman agency of Oakland, California, 

which without being in the least bold is nevertheless strong in attractive 

power. The fine contrasts of tone between border, type and trade-mark 

create an effect of “color” not only inviting but impressive. We 

believe this advertisement would more than hold its own against adver- 
tisements of the same size set in any bold face. 


capitals except for occasional display lines. The form or contour of one word 
is the same as another when set in capitals; it is the varying combinations of 
ascenders and descenders of certain lower-case letters that give words an indi- 
vidual appearance. 

Wallace Press-Times, Wallace, Idaho.—The type employed for the subordi- 
nate decks on the larger news headings of the first page of your December 16 
issue is relatively too large, in spite of the big sizes used for the main decks. 
The effect is not at all pleasing. Since the main decks are larger than custom- 
ary, there was no need of such large type to attract attention. The arrangement 
of the page is very good, particularly considering there are so many large head- 
ings of different form, which, however, are wel! distributed over the page. The 
print is fairly good, too, although more impression should have been used. The 
advertisements are well arranged and displayed, but not attractive; too many 
types are employed, several being found in individual advertisements, although 
the effect is bad enough when mixed on a page. If you would standardize on 
Cheltenham Bold, since you seem to have more of it than any other up-to-date 
type face, a marked improvement in the paper would result, particularly, also 
if you would standardize on the use of plain rule borders. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Matrices Separate Without Aid of Escapement Pawls 

A unique experiment has been successfully tried out by a 
southern machinist, D. C. Howell, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Matrices have been sent through a Model 9 machine distrib- 
utor box without the aid of the male and female escapement 
pawls. This bit of information will be interesting to our 
readers. The letter reads in part: ‘‘ Here are two out-of- 
the-ordinary stunts that may be passed on to your readers. 
(1) Replacing escapement ‘hook’ and ‘holder’ on Models 
18 and 19 with that sent out on the newest Model 8 prevents 
‘sagging’ and the occasional ‘spills.’ (2) The successful 
operation of the two lower distributors on Model 9 without 
pawls or any ‘ working’ parts — direct from primary distrib- 
utor to chutes and screws; magazines carrying six sizes 6 and 
12 gothic. The boxes, without movable parts, work perfectly 
for any magazine (any position). Describing more fully the 
use of lower boxes on Model 9 without pawls, we have four 
faces of Bodoni, twelve faces of gothic in four magazines. 
Custom is to leave magazines 2, 3 and 4 on machine, changing 
top only. Upon breaking the escapement operating lever link 
(G-1115) I switched boxes. Finally taking out the pawls 
(G-1380) I secured distribution without trouble, later working 
upward (boxes 3 and 2). Part of this success is due to close 
adjustment of matrix lift hook (G-1347 and G-1348) on pri- 
mary box, lifting all save thinnest matrices on alternate stroke. 
I believe the retarding effect of the chutes to the lower boxes 
has a bearing on the subject; and I do not believe that with- 
out some modification of rails the non-use of the pawls could 
be made generally successful. My experience on several 
Models 9 and 16 is that they are generally hopelessly abused 
because of the fact that they are not so well understood. This, 
together with ‘ slack ’ or ‘ lost motion,’ makes a resort to make- 
shifts sometimes necessary.” 


Idiosyncrasies of Linotype Operators 

A linotype machinist who is a deep student of human nature 
and who withal is so modest that he desires his name withheld, 
writes the following interesting letter: ‘‘ I derive considerable 
benefit from the Machine Composition department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, although I am somewhat of a veteran in 
caring for machines. You are no doubt familiar with the 
idiosyncrasies of many operators and know that a little ‘ soft 
soap’ goes far toward imparting confidence. The foregoing 
is prompted by the query of the necessity (?) of speeding 
assembler driving belts to overcome transpositions — by the 
use of tape, etc. To make this more clear: 
come along, set as much clean type without speeding assembler 
belt, while the next one isists on ‘tape,’ and for peace he 
usually gets it. Is it a state of imagination? If a real neces- 
sity for greater speed at this point existed, would not the manu- 
facturers (engineers) supply it? In the event of the need 
of greater speed I generally apply a motor pinion having more 
teeth, securing 71% lines, and seemingly achieve desired results. 


‘the trouble and will not harm the mold. 


One operator will: 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


All this does not refer to general cause of transpositions, chute 
spring, dirty pawls, and so on. Your department has proved 
interesting to me for a great number of years. I believe that 
a discussion as to cost of upkeep, as compared with figures 
charged off for depreciation, would prove highly interesting. 
There are extremes, but a general idea could be given. I 
recently started keeping tab, broadly separating items as to 
repairs and matrices.” 

Answer.—The average operator or machinist who travels 
around does not remain long enough on a job to become inter- 
ested in matters of upkeep, depreciation, etc., but it will be 
interesting to hear from the regular who looks after his own 
machine or has charge of a plant, as to the expense of operat- 
ing and other items which bother the machine owner. We 
should be glad to hear from those who have given these mat- 
ters any study, and will publish their figures. 


Mold Polish 

A linotype machinist asks if a mold polish having the fol- 
lowing ingredients is in any way objectionable: ‘‘ Enough 
paraffin for binder, a little mercury and tallow — the last 
objectionable because of a certain amount of grease.” 

Answer.— Mercury or blue ointment has no value as a 
polish. It will cause the loosening of adhering metal on the 
mold if allowed to remain on long enough. We recommend 
crocus powder mixed with oil and applied to the inside of the 
mold with a piece of soft wood, using the cross section or end. 
A mold interior may become foul and cause adherence of metal. 
or may cause stuck slugs. An occasional polishing without 
touching the edges of mold body or cap removes the cause of 
The mold is removed 
from disk to polish, and both cap and body are treated. 


Resistance Offered to Movement of Matrix 

A western operator writes: “I am sending you a matrix 
from an old Model 15 machine. You will notice that this 
matrix has been cut on the casting side, apparently by the 
back distributor screw. This screw is very badly worn and 
nicked in some places, but not on the carrying edge. It appears 
as if one rail of the box, the back rail, is slightly higher than 
the front one. I have put on a new rail and have hopes that 
this will remedy it. Have tried a new matrix lift on the box, 
but the cutting continued. The back screw is grooved about 
one revolution of the screw just about where the matrix leaves 
the rail. This trouble commenced only recently; if it keeps 
up the entire font of matrices will soon be ruined. The lower- 
case matrices are being damaged more than any other, I sup- 
pose because they go through the box more often.” 

Answer.— From the appearance of the matrix we are of the 
opinion‘that the cutting of the arc on the back upper lug of the 
matrix is due to the roughness of the screw. It may be pos- 
sible that the back screw is out of time with the other screws. 
This, of course, can not be the case if there is a time pin in 
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the screw gear. Examine the relation of the beginning point 
of each distributor screw to see if it coincides with the other 
screws; correct any variation by retiming the screws. Also 
you should examine the space between the brass strip in the 
back part of the distributor bar and the top of the back top 
rail in the box. To examine, raise the back screw and place 
the upper lug of the matrix on the top rail. The upper end 
of the lug should have a slight clearance from brass strip. 
When the box is in place properly and the distributor bar is 
doweled this space is correct, but in old machines there is a 
possibility of the bar dowels being driven out and the bar being 
down a trifle. Raise bar, if necessary. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION OF TYPE AS SHOWN 
IN U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 

In the Division of Graphic Arts, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., are now shown four classes of 
machines for the composition of type by machinery. In a 
general way these cover the various methods that have been 
invented: (1) Typesetting machines are represented by the 
unitype; (2) composing and casting justified lines of single 
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‘tg ~Type-Composing Machine of 1853 Shown at National Museum 
In the back of the case containing this exhibit will be seen the linotype of 1884 


and the unitype machine, which are shown in the next illustration. 
type by the series of 1900 monotype system; (3) composing 
matrices and casting justified lines in slugs by the old Mergen- 
thaler linotype, and (4) the matrix-impression machine by the 
Mergenthaler matrix-making machine of 1884. 

The first typesetting machine was invented by William 
Church, of Boston, and patented in England in 1822. In con- 
nection with this he had a casting machine which would pro- 
duce an entire font of type at a time. Type-composing 
machines did not come into commercial use until 1853, when a 
patent was issued to W. H. Mitchel, of Brooklyn, New York. 
This class is represented by the unitype composing machine. 
the gift of the American Type Founders Company. The 
unitype is probably the last and most successful typesetting 
machine ever invented. The earlier forms of this machine, 
invented by Joseph Thorne, first patent issued in 1880, were 
without automatic justification. Three or four thousand ems 
an hour could be composed by one operator, but with an assis- 
tant to justify, production could be increased to about nine 
thousand. At the back of the machine “dead” matter is 
automatically distributed into the upper cylinder, which 
revolves and supplies the lower cylinder with type. 

The second class shows the machines and product of the 
monotype system of composing justified lines of single type. 
This exhibit was the gift of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
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Company. The machines are of the series of 1900, and con- 
sist of a keyboard and a caster. Tolbert Lanston made appli- 
cation for patent in 1885. The first machines, while they were 
crude and impractical, embodied the correct principles. Mr. 





The Unitype Machine and the Mergenthaler Linotype of 1884 at 
National Museum 
Lanston directed the construction of subsequent machines 
which were perfected under J. M. Dove and J. S. Bancroft. 

The third class of matrix composing and casting in slugs 
of justified lines is represented by an old Mergenthaler linotype 
of about 1884. This is the gift of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. This is the first machine by which linotype bars or 
slugs were cast, patent applied for on August 30, 1884. 

The fourth class, the matrix-impression machine, is also 
the invention of Ottmar Mergenthaler, and is the gift of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Much time and money 
have been sunk in machines of this character, which are 
intended to press into some soft material the matrix of each 


Exhibit of Series of 1900 Monotype at National Museum 


letter as desired and from the resulting lines of matrices to 
cast lines of type. Credit should be given this class of machines, 
for it was while working on one of these that Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler conceived the idea of composing matrices and casting 
them in slugs. This idea was carried out by him in coodpera- 
tion with several Washington business men, so that the impres- 
sion machine may be considered one of the steps in the 
development of the linotype. 
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The First Biennial Census of the Printing 
and Allied Industries 

Those who are interested in delving into statistics will 
find much important and valuable data in the first bien- 
nial census of the printing and publishing and allied indus- 
tries, copies of which have just been received from the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This report covers operations for the year 
1921. As stated in the “ Explanation of Terms,” the 
scope of the inquiry has been considerably restricted as 
compared with the quinquennial census, this being done 
in the interest of economy both in time and in money. 
Hence we find that the figures given for 1921 do not 
include data for establishments reporting products under 
$5,000 in value. There are 10,343 such establishments 
with products valued at a total of $27,822,946. These 
data are included in the former census of 1919, so in 
making comparisons it is necessary to consider this. 

Tt is somewhat of a surprise to find that under “ Print- 
ing and Publishing and Related Industries ” the Census 
Bureau includes only the following: Printing and pub- 
lishing, in which are included book and job, music, news- 
papers and periodicals; bookbinding and blank-book 
making; engraving, steel and copper plate, including plate 
printing; lithographing. Wood engraving, photoengrav- 
ing, the manufacture of printing materials, stereotyping 
and electrotyping, and typefounding are not included as 
parts of the related industries, statistics for these being 
given in the final report on the biennial census of manu- 
factures for 1921. Had these been included under the 
related industries, as we feel they should have been, the 
report would undoubtedly have been much more imposing. 

The total number of establishments given under the 
summary for the printing and publishing and related 
industries is 21,850. If we add to this the 10,343 not 
included we have a grand total of 32,193, which compares 
with 32,476 listed in 1919, and 33,471 listed in 1914. 
The value of products for the 21,850 establishments is 
given as $1,999,914,802. Add to this the $27,822,946 
reported by the plants not included in the survey we have 
a total of $2,027,737,748, which compares with $1,699,- 
789,229 for 1919, making an increase for 1921 over 1919 
of $327,948,519. The 21,850 establishments reported an 
average number of wage earners amounting to 268,081, 
the total wages paid being $407,686,478, and the cost of 
materials being $647,296,144. 

Under the average number of wage earners employed, 
New York takes the lead with 26,875; Illinois comes 
second with 20,878, and Pennsylvania is third with 10,335. 
New York maintains its lead in the total value of products, 
the amount being given as $166,271,916; Illinois is again 


in second place with $133,772,357; Massachusetts steps 
into third place with $52,069,367; Pennsylvania comes 
fourth with $50,389,948; Ohio is fifth with $43,555,319. 
New York is first in number of establishments, the total 
being given as 1,927; Illinois has 984; Pennsylvania 
885; Ohio 665, and Massachusetts 575. 

Some further interesting figures are given under the 
persons engaged in the industry as a whole, the total 
being 382,126 for the 20,318 establishments. Of this 
number proprietors and firm members are listed as 20,031; 
officers, managers, clerks and other salaried employees 
132,606; wage earners, average number, 229,489. The 
maximum number of wage earners, 236,072, was reported 
for the month of December; the minimum number, 
221,702, for the month of May, the reports being taken 
as of the fifteenth day of the month. 





Destructive or Constructive Competition 

In our February issue we used an editorial setting 
forth what may well be termed the destructive side of 
competition, the promiscuous cutting of prices merely 
to get orders into the plant. This kind of competition 
means that profits are sacrificed, so also is quality, like- 
wise the pleasure, pride and satisfaction that come from 
work that is well done. There is something to be said 
for increasing the volume of work in the plant, provided 
it is done wisely. Non-productive time is reduced to the 
minimum, and the fixed charges, or overhead, are spread 
over a greater number of units. There is a danger point, 
however, in this practice which must be watched carefully 
or profits will disappear entirely. Then, too, the effect 
on the customer is not good, as it leads him to look for 
and expect a reduction each time he has an order to place, 
and the natural thing for him to do is shop around and 
play one printer against another. 

There is another side to competition which may be 
called constructive. During the past month we were 
invited to a sales conference where a buyer of printing 
gave some excellent ideas on constructive selling. One 
especially interesting feature of his talk was his state- 
ment that throughout the many years he has been buying 
printing in large quantities he has found that whenever 
he has submitted a job to several printers for estimate, 
selecting his printers according to the character or the 
quality desired in the finished product, and giving each 
one the same specifications, there has been very little dif- 
ference in the prices he has been given. Another point 
he stressed very strongly was that the printer’s salesman 
should give more thought to the service to be rendered 
and should place more emphasis on it when dealing with 
the customer. This means not only the service rendered 
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by the printer in connection with getting out the product, 
but what the printed matter itself is to accomplish, the 
purpose for which it is produced. 

Constructive competition lies in seeking to render the 
best service to the customer, studying his requirements, 
and making his printed matter suitable to the purpose 
so it will produce the results desired. Service of this 
character really eliminates competition, especially the 
destructive kind, and the printer who builds his business 
on this basis has no need to worry about price cutting. 





Photoengravers Start Campaign of Publicity 

The photoengravers of the country through their 
national association have launched a campaign of pub- 
licity of the best kind, one that is educational in its pur- 
pose. In taking this action we feel the photoengravers 
are doing something that will prove of benefit to the 
entire industry. There is need for closer codperation 
between the photoengravers and the printers; there is 
room for a far better understanding of the problems each 
is forced to face. With each one hoeing his own row and 
paying no attention to the other fellow’s problems there 
is too great an opportunity for misunderstandings to creep 
in. One can not get along without the other; the two 
are inseparably linked together, and should work together. 

The first piece in the campaign is an interesting mes- 
sage bearing the title “The Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere,” and in the announcement of this piece there 
appears a little statement we should like to quote: ‘‘ The 
American Photoengravers’ Association has abolished ill- 
conceived trade practices that stood in the way of progress. 
Today, when you buy photoengravings or etchings, you 
meet with scientific standards of quality and pricing. You 
buy something yet to be made when you order photo- 
engraving, and yet there is no gamble with wayward 
results, because the entire industry has gone to school 
to this association.” 

We are certain that as this educational campaign 
progresses the buyers and users of photoengravings will 
gain a better insight into the aims and objects of the 
engravers, and there will come out of it a better under- 
standing of what the engravers are doing to serve the 
users of their product. 


Let There Be Light 

“And God said, Let there be light; and there was 
light.” According to biblical history light was made 
before man, it evidently being the intention of the Creator 
that with all the other good things provided for the benefit 
of man there should be an abundance of light. Being 
brought into a world where there was the best of light, 
man was not made to walk in darkness, nor was he made 
to work in darkness. 

The forward march of civilization, the growth of indus- 
try, the entrance of commercialization into almost every 
walk of life, have brought many departures from the 
Creator’s original plan for man. Instead of living and 
working under the blessings of the open air and the light 
of day, it has become necessary for him to spend his time 
amid surroundings where the air and light are practically 
shut out. Yet the God-given genius of the human mind 
has provided means for ventilation and for artificial 
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illumination which make it possible for the indoor man 
to do his work under conditions equal almost to those of 
the great outdoors, with light as brilliant as the sun and 
less varying. 

Modern architecture is providing these facilities in 
new buildings being erected for printers, but throughout 
this broad land there are an unlimited number of build- 
ings used for printing plants that were not constructed 
with any thought of providing an abundance of air and 
light, both of which are so essential to good work and 
to good working conditions for printers. Hence many 
printers contend with the extremely trying conditions of 
inadequate lighting facilities, setting type, reading proofs, 
matching colors, and trying to produce good results in 
semidarkness. 

Printing requires an abundance of good light. At best 
this is an occupation that is trying on the eyes, and the 
strain is increased under insufficient illumination. With 
modern methods of illumination which provide light that 
is as easy to work under as the light of day, and which 
can be installed at reasonable cost, there is no reason why 
the present-day printing plant should not be a bright and 
cheerful place in which to spend one’s hours of employ- 
ment. The investment would be a profitable one, bring- 
ing as it would increased efficiency, conserving eyesight, 
and making it much easier to do gcod work. 


Lubrication in the Printing Industry 

Comparatively little attention has been paid to the 
subject of lubrication in connection with the printing 
industry, yet it is one of the important phases of the 
proper upkeep of printing machinery. In a general sense 
we have realized the necessity of keeping presses and 
other machines well oiled, but the matter has been treated 
largely as one of the necessary evils, something that has to 
be done as a matter of course. It is therefore gratifying 
to notice that an enlightening discussion of this important 
subject has been provided by The Texas Company, the 
entire December, 1923, issue of its house-organ, Lubrica- 
tion, which is a technical publication devoted to the selec- 
tion and use of lubricants, being devoted to “ Lubrication 
in the Printing Industry.” 

The proper kinds of lubricants for each type of 
machinery have been carefully treated in this discussion 
under the subheadings, “‘ Pressroom Machinery,” “ In the 
Bindery,” and “ Miscellaneous Other Machinery.” The 
importance of proper lubrication is emphasized, and the 
character of oil best suited to the different parts of the 
machines has been set forth in a very clear manner. A 
list of the Texaco lubricants best suited to the various 
bearings, gearings, cam mechanisms, etc., is given on the 
inside of the front cover. 

Of course this is advertising for the Texaco products, 
and we shall undoubtedly be accused of giving free pub- 
licity to these products. It is the most constructive kind 
of advertising, however, and we feel that the company has 
rendered a distinct service to the printing industry in fur- 
nishing this discussion of such an important, yet sadly 
neglected, subject, so we are glad to cooperate by making 
this announcement. Copies will be furnished gratis to 
those writing The Texas Company, 17 Battery place, New 
York city, and mentioning this journal. 
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and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


“Dictionary of Printing Terms” 


Anything undertaken by the staff of the Porte Publishing 
Company, of Salt Lake City, is characterized by thoroughness, 
and the group of writers and craftsmen composing that versa- 
tile organization have in recent years brought out a number of 
practical books that have met a popular demand in the print- 
ing plants of this country. Among other volumes sponsored 
by R. T. Porte and his associates, none more aptly illustrates 
the completeness of the resources of the Porte organization 
than does the “ Dictionary of Printing Terms,” which has just 
come from the press. This compendium of historical and use- 
ful information relating to the graphic arts will prove to be 
of utmost value to every school of journalism, every course in 
printing, and should have a place in the library of every print- 
ing house in the land. 

“ Dictionary of Printing Terms,” compiled under the per- 
sonal supervision of R. T. Porte, was edited by Frank Pierson, 
who was assisted by E. M. Lovendale, H. W. Pickering, R. Tre- 
win, H. T. Johnson, H. W. Porte and B. T. Lange; 283 pages. 
Published by the Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake City. 
Copies may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Increasing Direct Advertising Returns’’ 
Advertising men are coming to the belief that the most 
effective direct, trade paper, or national advertising is based 
on carefully worked out plans to stimulate direct returns. At 
a recent meeting of advertising men, when asked if he tried 
to get an answer to every letter in a series or if he waited for 
the summing-up letter of the campaign to bring replies, one 
of the speakers stated that he endeavored to make every letter 
pay its way. Some time ago at a meeting of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, a publisher 
declared: “It is safe to say that at least two-thirds of direct 
mail advertising is dependent upon the urge to respond. With- 
out this urge, returns from direct mail fall below the necessary 
percentage to make this type of solicitation profitable. We 
never send out a direct mail piece without enclosing a return 
card or coupon, and we always urge its return.” 

Statements of this kind from successful advertising men 
point to a principle of advertising that exerts immense influ- 
ence on results. Principles challenging the analysis of all 
advertisers today are covered in exhaustive detail in the new 
book “Increasing Direct Advertising Returns,” by Flint 
McNaughton, in which successful advertising practice is 
analyzed, and illustrated by specific instances, with definite 
conclusions based on tests of scores of well known advertisers. 

This book is a concise and complete outline covering the 
fundamentals of direct mail advertising. It calls attention 
especially to the possibilities for increasing returns in orders 
from use of return cards, coupons, order blanks and return 
envelopes. It stresses the advantages of giving intensive 
thought to the vital urge to respond, and explains plans for 
doing this which can be applied with equal profit by any adver- 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 























tiser — large or small — inexperienced or expert. The author, 
well known as merchandising counsel for the Chicago direct 
mail firm of Buckley, Dement & Co., has drawn from long 
experience in mail order advertising and his conclusions are 
supplemented by the opinions and experiences of other authori- 
ties. The book contains a wealth of practical information; it 
solves puzzling problems in return-pulling advertising; it pre- 
sents scores of principles, knacks, copy ideas and plans to 
stimulate returns that every advertiser needs. 

“Increasing Direct Advertising Returns,” by Flint Mc- 
Naughton; 220 pages; illustrated with two ‘hundred specific 
advertising pieces. Published by Selling Aid, Chicago. Copies 
may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘Advertising and Selling” 

In making available in concise and convenient form the 
report of the Atlantic City convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, Noble T. Praigg, head of a Chicago 
advertising agency, has deleted all irrelevant matter from the 
speeches made, he has blue-penciled innumerable “ than- 
whoms ” and “ which-reminds-mes,” as well as other time- 
consuming platform baggage. What was left of the stenog- 
rapher’s reports of the addresses made at the 1923 convention 
after Mr. Praigg’s editorial eye had sifted the wheat from the 
chaff has been embodied in a volume entitled “Advertising 
and Selling.” Because Mr. Praigg’s method of preserving only 
the meat of the papers in a manner exactly the reverse of that 
used in “ editing ” the Congressional Record, we believe he has 
given us a book on advertising which transcends in worth any- 
thing that has come from publishers in a long time. 

If you wanted to go to the big convention and could not, 
by all means get this book. If you were there and spent too 
much time taking sun baths on the beach, get the book and 
read it. It is the last word on advertising given by world 
leaders in the creation of merchandising methods through 
publicity. 

“Advertising and Selling,” edited by Noble T. Praigg; 
cloth, 5 by 8 inches, 483 pages. Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, New York. Copies may be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Leaves of History” 

“Seventy-five years of progress along the path leading 
toward the goal of rationally conducted organized labor effort 
—a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work — the printers of 
Boston — members of Union No. 13 on the roster of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union of North America — review with 
pride and satisfaction the record of sturdy endeavor on the 
part of the union’s founders and their successors, whose labors, 
unselfishly rendered, have resulted in building up an organ- 
ization of fraternal cohesiveness second to none in its capacity 
to aid the craftsmen who share in its many appreciated bene- 
fits. The printers of Boston are sometimes referred to by 
union men in other communities as being ‘ conservative ’ 
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and ‘ slow’ in their union methods. Admittedly slow to anger, 
as has been demonstrated on many occasions, the union print- 
ers of Boston have, when circumstances in their judgment 
demanded, taken a vigorous stand and fought for the prin- 
ciples of unionism; made their sacrifices, as the ‘Old Guard’ 
of the forties and the fifties did so valiantly; and, in the few 
emergencies when the weapon of the ‘strike’ was reluctantly 
employed, victory for the Union almost invariably resulted.” 

The foregoing lines are taken from the preface to the hand- 
some volume which commemorates the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the typographical union in Boston. The history and 
traditions of the Boston union, the record and achievements 
of the organization and its leaders, covering the past three- 
quarters of a century, are spread upon the pages of this book, 
which perpetuates in a handsome manner the spirit and vitality 
of the organized printers in that great New England printing 
and publishing center. 

“Leaves of History,” made up from the archives of the 
Boston Typographical Union No. 13, dating back to the foun- 
dation of the Boston Typographical Society up to the diamond 
jubilee of its successor, was compiled and published by the 
Boston Typographical Union. The book contains 125 pages 
and is neatly bound in cloth. The paper used is a white wove 
deckle edged stock. Monotype Garamont for the body and a 
one-point rule border printed in red give an air of quality and 
distinctiveness to the pages. Numerous halftones of promi- 
nent officers who served the union in years past are shown. 


“Year Book of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants” 

The opinion is growing that the compilation of cost and 
the use of cost information is the most important phase of 
business life today. Each year an increasing amount of atten- 
tion is being paid by business managers to the proper assem- 
bling and use of cost information. Each year a significant 
contribution to the literature and progress of cost accounting 
is made by the “ Year Book of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants,” an organization of 3,300 cost men in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries. The 1923 year 
book, just received, contains an accurate report of the pro- 
ceedings of the fourth international cost conference of the 
association, which was held in Buffalo. 

Most of the material presented at these sessions was the 
result of six months’ intensive and extensive study of the sub- 
ject through about one hundred members of the association. 
There is probably no phase of business management that 
needs more serious attention than the use of cost figures by 
executives, and there is no better way of meeting and refuting 
the misleading propaganda of agitators than by the frank pres- 
entation of facts to our workers. But the information must 
consist of facts, and it must be presented in such a way as to 
leave no shadow of suspicion as to the good faith in which it 
is offered. 

The subject matter presented at one session of the confer- 
ence dealt largely with the exchange of cost information by a 
trade association. The specific practices of several large and 
influential trade associations that have attained excellent 
results through the exchange of information were brought out 
in considerable detail. Considerable light was also thrown on 
the legality of the exchange of cost information on the part 
of trade associations, a phase of the book of particular interest 
to members of the United Typothete of America in view of the 
recent decision rendered by the Federal Trade Commission. 

In addition to the technical material on cost accounting, 
the 1923 year book contains the reports of the officers and 
directors of the association. The book has a value to any cost 
man or business manager many times its nominal price. It may 
be obtained from the National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants, New York city. 
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MEMO PADS AS PRINTERS’ GIFTS 

An old proverb which reflects a constant rule of the world 
despite all modern tendencies says that “little gifts keep up 
friendship ”— a maxim sometimes overlooked in the strenuous 
business of the present age. Gifts made by printers among 
business houses serve as handy reminders and are excellent 
advertisements. Small memorandum pads distributed by many 
successful printing establishments give the business man a 
means of jotting down brief notes of any kind. 

The pad given out by the print shop should carry an attrac- 
tive arrangement of the shop’s name and address, and as it is 
becoming the custom for the up-to-date house to adopt a good 
motto as an inspiration and stimulus to quality work and ser- 
vice, the motto can also be given publicity. The pad need not 
be large, as a small one four by six inches in size or even 
smaller, say three by five, is adequate. With the advertisement 
of the printer appropriately displayed at its head the pad is 
an effective piece of direct-by-mail advertising, and a well 
printed letter may be sent out with it. Unlike the calendar, 
which is usually, but by no means essentially, sent out in 
December, the pad may be presented at any time, for strength- 
ening the direct-by-mail advertising of the printer. Every 
business man uses memorandum pads, and whether he is taking 
a phone message or idly drawing geometrical designs while 
holding a long telephone conversation, he needs a pad on which 
to write. Unlike so many plain direct-by-mail advertising 
letters without appeal or interest, the pad is not thrown imme- 
diately into the waste basket, and it will prove effective as long 
as it keeps its place on the desk. 

A large quantity can be made up and distributed for a 
trifling sum. They may be sent to prospective buyers or to 
steady buyers, and when made from waste paper or from irreg- 
ular cuttings they furnish a very desirable way of utilizing 
paper which would be wasted.—C. M. Litteljohn. 





THE OLD-TIME TOURIST 
“ How’s work?” he inquires, as with affable grin 
He stands in the doorway and gazes within; 
The dust of the road still begriming his cheek 
Thick covered with bristles, the growth of a week; 
His shoes telling travel by devious way ; 
His clothes showing slumber in sweet smelling hay ; 
But bright is his eye, and his voice rings with cheer — 
This modern knight errant, who roams far and near. 


The editor answers with time-honored jest: 
“It’s still picking up,” as he welcomes his guest, 
Who hangs up his coat and stands up to the case 
Like one who has always been used to the place. 
He clears up the stones of their litter of pi, 

He fills up the cases with type heaping high; 
And, tired not with travel, nor feeling the stress, 
With light foot he kicks off a job on the press. 


A wanderer over the face of the earth, 

He seldom revisits the place of his birth; 

Forgotten by all his companions of yore, 

A stranger except at the printing shop door; 

Deep learned in the city’s most intricate maze, 

Yet loving the countryside’s tree-shaded ways, 

As fancy may lead him, he wanders about, 

And brings us a breath of the great world without. 


He tells of the plains and the mountains beyond, 
The lakes of the north and the great eastern “ pond,” 
Of statesmen and editors, men of great wit, 
And shows us some copy that Greeley had writ; 
Kind-hearted and guileless and careless is he — 
A child chasing butterflies over the lea; 
Yet ever he fondles a hope in his breast — 
Some time in a shop of his own he will rest. 
— Robert Landon Pemberton. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CREAT BRITAIN 

Isaac SEAMAN, one of England's oldest 
journalists, died recently, at the age oi 
eighty-nine. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the suspen- 
sion of the Sunday Illustrated, caused by 
too great a weekly loss. 

AT THE last parliamentary election a large 
number of men connected with the printing 
business were successful candidates. 

THE twenty-second annual dinner of the 
London Master Printers’ Association was 
held at Connaught Rooms on February 18. 

A. J. Pearce, of Streatham, who was 
forty years editor of the noted Zadkiel’s 
Almanac, died recently, leaving an estate of 
£595. 

THE late Sydney H. Caslon, managing 
director of the typefounding house of H. W. 
Caslon & Co., left the modest fortune of 
£28,165. 

Tue London School of Printing pub- 
lishes a well printed and interesting monthly 
school magazine under the title of L. S. P. 
Record. 

AFTER fifty-five years’ service on the Lei- 
cester Mercury William Scarff has retired, 
owing to ill health. In late years he was 
deputy editor. 

JAMES J. JAGELMAN, who for over fiity- 
one years was connected with the printing 
department of Lloyds Weekly News, died 
just before last Christmas. 

On January 1 the Vorkshire Herald, 
which was established as a weekly one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its change into a 
daily. 

A SUBCOMMITTEE of the Edinburgh town 
council announces that it disapproves of the 
practice of storekeepers of wrapping articles 
of food in newspapers. It is considered to 
be very insanitary. 

F. W. BrincEs, manager of the Caxton 
Magazine, a leading English printing trade 
monthly, departed on December 21 for a 
trip to South Africa. He expects to be gone 
three or four months. 

At A conference in Scarborough, the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers will consider a 
motion urging the Government to prohibit 
children’s papers and other publications 
from using small type, because of its detri- 
mental effect on eyesight. 

ENGLAND’s number of books published 
in 1923 is 12,274, as recorded by the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. This is an increase ot 
1,432 over the production in 1922. It places 
the year as second to 1913, the peak year 
in the history of the country’s publishing. 

Tue death of Miss Helen Marion Burn- 
side at the age of eighty-four occurred re- 
cently. She is noted as being the author 
of thousands of verses on Christmas cards, 
as well as of many songs set to music. She 
began her career as an artist and was art 
editor for Raphael Tuck’s for many years. 

FrepErIcC T. CoRKETT, managing director 
of the Pictorial Machinery Company, Lon- 
don, recently returned from a long and suc- 





cessful tour of the United States and Can- 
ada. His trip included New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, To- 
ronto and other leading cities. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of the hospitality Ameri- 
can lithographers bestowed upon him. 

In Jury next there will be held an Inter- 
national Advertising Convention, at the 
British Empire Exhibition, in London. A 
number of newspapers have made contribu- 
tions to the managerial fund, the Liverpool 
Daily Post and Mercury and Liverpool Echo 
giving as much as £1,000. 

RoBeRT ANDERSON, a well known jour- 
nalist and author, of northern Scotland, 
died recently at the age of seventy-five. He 
was chief subeditor of the Aberdeen Free 
Press for thirty years, and for seven years 
editor of the Aberdeen Daily Journal and 
its associated group of papers. 

THE Royal Society of Arts has decided to 
hold annual competitions, in which valu- 
able awards are offered. Among the first 
are listed designs for a new roman type 
face, designs for title pages, designs for text 
pages, and line and color illustrations. For 
each the prize is £10, 10 sh. The first con- 
test will close in June. 

ALEXANDER BaAxTER, of the firm of John 
Raxter & Son, Edinburgh, who died re- 
cently, willed the business and premises at 
39 Elder street to all employees in his ser- 
vice for three years prior to his decease. 
This concern specialized in the printing of 
horticultural work, such as catalogues for 
nurseries, seedsmen and florists. 

TueE Seventh International Printing (and 
allied trades) Exhibition will be held in 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, 
in May, 1924. The general manager will be 
F. W. Bridges, who has been an organizer 
of previous British printing exhibitions. 
Those interested may address him at Avenue 
Chambers, 4 Vernon place, London, W. C. 1. 

FRANCES PoweELt, recently lecturing on 
the subject of “ Printers’ Flowers,” stated 
that the flowers [ornaments] produced by 


the Caslon Type Foundry about 1730 were. 


not really its own, but copies,.as they were 
used as types some one hundred and_ fifty 
years before. In fact, similar designs were 
to be found in manuscript books at least 
a thousand years ago. 

A NOTABLE record is that of a Miss Brown, 
employed at the Darwen Paper Mill. She 
worked in the one place sixty-three years, 
having begun at the age of eleven, and at 
the age of seventy-four was still there. She 
has now: been granted a pension by her em- 
ployers, in addition to being presented with 
a silver teapot. Friends have also presented 
her with a silver-mounted umbrella. 

C. J. DrumM™onp, the veteran ex-secre- 
tary of the London Society of Compositors, 
was presented just before last Christmas, on 
behalf of his friends in the trade, with a 
life annuity of £200 for the joint lives of 
himself and his wife. Lord Burnham, who 
made the presentation, said that the rela- 
tions between employers and employees in 





the printing trade were healthy and friendly. 
He attributed this in no small degree to 
the pioneer work that was done by Mr. 
Drummond in preventing the engendering 
of those feelings of suspicion — and some- 
times of hostility — which had been the 
curse of so much of our industrial state. 

Wuite a heavy printing press was being 
placed in position in the office of E. Hutton 
& Co., Manchester, the press dropped on 
the toe of a crowbar, causing the other end 
of this implement to spring upward and hit 
Richard Calvert, a laborer, in the face. The 
blow rendered him unconscious and resulted 
in subsequent death. A verdict of acciden- 
tal death was given by the coroner. 

SoME politicians who can’t forget that 
the war is over have been heckling the 
Iondon Times with the accusation that it 
is printed on German-made paper. They 
are contradicted by the statement that all 
of the paper used by the Times is made in 
Great Britain by British labor. Of the raw 
material about seventy-five per cent comes 
from Canada and the balance from the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Tue craft lectures held in Stationers’ 
hall seem to be quite popular. They are 
given under the auspices of the Stationers’ 
Company and the Printing Industry Tech- 
nical Board. At a recent one, when W. B. 
Hislap made an address on “ Photo- 
Mechanical Composition,” there were some 
five hundred auditors, who filled the hall. 
Many who wished to be present could not 
gain admittance. 

GERMANY 

GERMANY imported 203 typewriting ma- 
chines from the United States in 1923. 

A COMMUNIST printing office was re- 
cently raided by the police in Dresden. The 
proprietor, two compositors and a_ helper 
were arrested. 

A RECENT issue of the Hamburger Frem- 
denblatt contained this want ad.: “ Young 
printer, with own machine and fonts, seeks 
employment. Add., etc.” 

A Frencu trade paper reports that a 
paper mill of that country recently bought 
forty tons of German paper marks as old 
paper, paying therefor 325 francs. 

Tue linograph composing machine is now 
being manufactured in Germany by a con- 
cern in Darmstadt, which will have fifteen 
of them ready for the market this month. 

Durinc 1923 the postoffice department 
cancelled 2,513 on its list of papers and 
magazines as having suspended publication. 
In the same period it added 913 new ones. 
The list for 1924 has 8,641 entries, which, 
compared with that of the previous year, 
shows a total loss of 1,600 publications. 

Tue record of being a truly “ solid take ” 
must be given to a letter which Pope Pius II. 
wrote to Mahomet in 1462. It made a 
quarto volume of 108 pages, in which there 
were but three paragraphs. It was printed 
at the Convent of Weidenbach near Co- 
logne. Three editions of the work are 
known. 
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Tue Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
again brought out a special number in No- 
vember last, this time devoting its entire 
space to copperplate and similar processes 
of printing. This special number is richly 
illustrated with beautiful pictures, both in 
colors and in monocrome, which alone are 
worth the price of the number, postpaid, 
1 Holland florin or its equivalent in other 
currency. The pictures come from German, 
Swiss and Bohemian sources. A series of 
articles on intaglio printing by a half dozen 
or more experts make the number a decid- 
edly interesting and instructive one. The 
publishers are Verlag Ernst Morgensteins 
Nachfolger, Berlin, S. W. 61. 

Tue Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druck- 
ereien, one of Germany's prominent printing 
trade papers, is now fifty years old. Since 
1875 it has appeared twice a month, with 
some double-number exceptions. A recent 
special issue is devoted to a history of the 
publication, including pictures of its founder 
and of later directors and a reproduction of 
the first page of its initial issue. There is 
also included a review of the past fifty 
years of typography, typefounding, stereo- 
typy, electrotypy, lithography, offset, paper, 
inks, bookbinding, etc. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the Christmas number of the Deutscher 
Buch- und Steindrucker (Teltowerstrasse 
32, Berlin; price 1% gold marks) is an 
eight-page review, with specimen lines, of 
the productions in the last few years of the 
German typefoundries, which include not 
only a wide array of new designs in Ger- 
mans, romans, italics and scripts, but Greek, 
Russian, Arabian, Hebrew, Coptic, Cyrillic, 
Siamese and other oriental types. A font 
of ten-point hieroglyphs is also noted. An 
article discussing Albrecht Diirer’s influence 
on the evolution of Fraktur (German) 
types, with illustrative examples and early 
printing, is also very interesting, as is also 
an article on playing cards and their history. 
A review of the mechanical improvements 
in presses made in 1923 adds to the value 
of the contents of this number. 


FRANCE 

Ir 1s claimed by a Parisian publisher that 
doctors are the best buyers of editions de 
luxe. 

It 1s reported that a number of printers 
and publishers have decided to organize an 
exposition of French books and publications 
in Moscow, Russia. 

AsTYANAX JUNIEN, recently deceased in 
Paris at the age of sixty-five, was well 
known in typographic circles. He founded 
and edited the Siécle Ty pographique. 

Tue Government has refused to accede to 
the petition of the chambers of commerce 
of a number of cities that a higher duty be 
placed on imported news-print paper. 

AT A recent sale of rare books a special 
volume of Victor Hugo’s works sold for 
55,000 francs. The buyer had to pay a 
luxury tax, which brought the cost of the 
book up to 64,265 francs. 

Ir 1s reported that offices are being opened 
in Paris to experiment with the transmission 
of photo-telegraph messages by means of a 
system invented by Edouard Bélin. By this 
method plans, pictures, models and texts of 
written or printed matter will be forwarded 
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and exact reproductions of the originals de- 
livered to the persons addressed. The cost 
of transmission is fixed at a quite moderate 
tariff. 

Tue Syndicate of Typefounders has an- 
nounced an increase in prices — 2 francs per 
kilo on spacing material of all kinds, 3 
francs per kilo on type and 7 francs per 
kilo on brass and copper goods. 

Tue publishing house of Hengel, Paris, 
offers a prize of 100,000 francs in a contest 
for the best text and musical composition. 
Three-fourths of the prize is to go for the 
music and one-fourth for the text. 

Ix THE Bottin directory of Paris it is 
found that the largest number of French 
names begin with B, followed in extent of 
number by those having D, L and M for 
initials. Of the members of the Academie 
Frangaise those whose names begin with B 
are also in a majority. 

CuHarLtEs Paut Renovarp, a noted en- 
graver and designer, died recently in Paris. 
He was engaged in 1881 by L’Jllustration 
and his sketches attracted so much atten- 
tion that he was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the London Graphic’s staff, upon 
which he served many years. 

Tue Christmas, 1923, number of the 
Bulletin Officiel, the official publication of 
the master printers of France, is a more 
auspicious undertaking than the magnificent 
number issued in 1922. Copies may be 
ordered from the Bulletin Officiel des 
Maitres Imprimeurs, 7, rue Suger, Paris VI. 
The price is eighty francs a copy. 

Tue recent death is announced of Théo- 
tiste Lefévre, who for thirty-seven years 
was manager of the celebrated printing 
house of Firmin-Didot, at Paris, with which 
he became connected in 1871. In 1886 he 
succeeded his father as manager. He had 
reached his sixty-seventh year, having been 
fifty-two years in the service of Firmin- 
Didot, which concern dates its origin back 
to 1698. Among his writings is a “ Manuel 
Theotiste,”’ a valuable guide for compositors 
and pressmen, which received considerable 


distinction. 
BELGIUM 


Tue Musée du Livre at Brussels limits 
membership to fifty, who pay annual dues 
of 100 francs. 

Tue Central Union of Belgian Bookbind- 
ers and the Central Union of Lithographic 
Workers have consolidated, under the name, 
Centrale des Travailleurs du Livre de Bel- 
gique, with headquarters in Brussels. The 
organs of the two unions have amalgamated, 
with the title Le Travailleur du Livre, to 
be published monthly. 


AUSTRIA 

Tue Standardization Committee of Aus- 
trian Industry and Trade has adopted the 
standardized paper sizes fixed upon by a 
similar committee of the German printing 
trade. These standard sizes are breaking 
their way also into Swiss printing and pub- 
lishing circles. Paper purveyors, who at 
first were disinclined to adopt them, are 
now “seeing their way clear” to furnish 
paper in the new dimensions; some are now 
advertising their ability to furnish all grades 
of paper thus dimensioned. It will be 
remembered that the German system is 
based upon the “ hypothenuse oblong.” 
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ITALY 
Vincenzo Atoysio, a well known Italian 
journalist, came near being buried alive re- 
cently. He was already in his coffin when 
a physician discovered that he was not dead 
but in a cataleptic condition. 


HOLLAND 

Tue printing house of Brille, at Leyden, 
recently celebrated the sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation. In reality the 
office is much older, having been started two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and in the 
eighteenth century, under the direction of 
Luchtman, had achieved great honor in its 
specialty of printing books in Oriental lan- 
guages. It possesses a most complete line 
of types for these languages. 


SWEDEN 

Tue noted printing and publishing house 
of P. A. Norstedt & Séners, of Stockholm, 
became one hundred years old in December 
last. It now occupies a handsome six-story 
building covering almost a block of ground. 
At present the concern has 881 employees. 
As a part of its business it conducts the 
most prominent typefoundry of Sweden. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Tue New Zealand Herald, published at 
Auckland, has sixty years behind it. It now 
occupies the leading journalistic position in 
this part of the world. It uses fifty-five 
tons of paper each week and its weekly pay- 
ments to the postoffice department and the 
railways for its delivery average about £200. 
Over six hundred persons are employed in 
its production and circulation. 


FINLAND 

Tue Unterrattelser, published at Abo, one 

of the twenty-three Swedish newspapers 

appearing in Finland, became one hundred 
years old at the beginning of this year. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

HERMAN GUEST, editor of the South Afri- 

can Stationery Trades Journal, who is also 

a printer and a stationer, was recently 
elected mayor of Klerksdorp. 


INDIA 

A MEETING of Bombay journalists was 
held last November to form a Journalists’ 
Association of India, with headquarters in 
Bombay. 

Many journalists who sought election to 
the new legislatures were successful in de- 
feating their opponents, who set themselves 
up as Moderates, Liberals and Independents. 
They won on the issues of self-government 
by the people alone and to break up the 
bureaucracy through using methods of non- 
violence and non-cooperation. 

For the offense of printing a “ seditious ” 
pamphlet, a Dharwar magistrate sentenced 
a local printer, R. R. Diwaker, to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The extraordinary 
feature of the trial was that the publisher 
of the pamphlet was left untouched, while 
the printer was prosecuted. 

Tue Press Owners’ Association of Bom- 
bay recently celebrated the diamond jubilee 
of a well known printing-house, the Niryana 
Sagar. High recognition was given it for 
its services in the printing and publishing of 
Sanskrit literature. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Paper Industries Exposition Progresses 

The finest collection of watermarks ever 
exhibited is planned as an educational fea- 
ture of the Second Paper Industries Exposi- 
tion, to be held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, the week of April 7. The 
management has sent out scores of letters 
asking mills and big corporations to assist 
in collecting a representative series of spe- 
cial watermarks, particularly those made 
for large business organizations, with the 
firm emblem, names, symbols or picturiza- 
tion of the firms’ products marked in the 
paper. A good start has already been made, 
those already secured including a number of 
early religious marks, several early regal 
marks and quite a collection of modern 
watermarks used in the stationery of busi- 
ness firms. These marks have inherent 
advertising value, and the management will 
consider it a favor on the part of any con- 
cern which sends in two plain sheets of the 
paper containing a watermark. Charles F. 
Roth, one of the managers of the Paper 
Industries Exposition, has been interested 
in this question from an historical stand- 
point and believes an exhibit made up of 
such marks will be of much educational 
value to the public. 


Artistic Printing and Bookbinding 

The Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, is con- 
ducting an historical exhibition of books 
and printing. The plan of the exhibition 
is of the widest scope, covering the art of 
bookmaking from the eleventh century to 
the present day. Upwards of two hundred 
specimens are being shown, comprising 
manuscripts dating from the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Early printed books, represen- 
tative examples of incunabula, and speci- 
mens ranging in the latest centuries, as well 
as the work of the best known contem- 
porary printers, will be included in the ex- 
hibition. The major part of the exhibition 
comes from private collections in Pitts- 
burgh, which is singularly rich in material 
of the kind. In order to carry out the 
comprehensive plan it was necessary to 
obtain loans from outside collections in 
some instances, to fill certain gaps. The 
Pittsburgh collections chiefly drawn upon 
are those of the Hon. David A. Reed, Mrs. 
Roy Arthur Hunt and Edward Duff Balken. 
Porter Garnett, of the Laboratory Press, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, who is 
helping to assemble and catalogue the ex- 
hibition, has also contributed a number of 
items. The outside collections making con- 


tributions are those of Prof. Otto Ege, of 
Cleveland, and the Grolier Club, Robert 
Hartshorn, David Silve, 
Knopf, of New York city. 


James S. Watson 
James S. Watson, secretary and treasurer 
of the Dunham-Watson Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Chicago, passed away February 12, 
1924. Mr. Watson was for many years en- 
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gaged as pressman in a number of Chicago 
plants. He was well known among printers 
and supplymen, having spent a number oi 
years in the printing machinery business 
prior to becoming associated with Fred- 
erick Dunham in the ink making business. 


Title Pages on Exhibition 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
has on display in its gallery at the Art 
Center, New York, a highly instructive ex- 
hibition of title pages, which was opened 
at a meeting presided over by President J. 
Thomson Willing. George H. Sargent, 
“The Bibliographer,” of the Boston Tran- 
script, told how title pages appeared to a 
book reviewer, describing the title page as 
the doorway to the book, which, like a 
properly designed doorway, should harmo- 
nize with the interior. A book is the au- 
thor’s child, yet a printer frequently knows 
better what dress will become the child 
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than its parent does. Mr. Sargent pleaded 
for better titles on the cheaper books. 

Thomas Maitland Cleland treated the 
subject humorously. He was grieved at the 
misuse of the good type ornament which 
every printer now has at hand, saying that 
the charm of old books was in the harmony 
between the type and wood-cut ornament 
or illustration. In the making of a type 
punch the designer cut the type in relief 
in much the same manner that the wood 
engraver cut the lines of the wood cut in 
relief, consequently the type and illustra- 
tion harmonized. Pen-and-ink drawings he 
said would be made to go with type when 
the principles governing this harmony were 
better understood. The title pages exhib- 
ited were collected under the discriminating 
supervision of David Silve. 


Receive Space Allotment for Graphic 
Arts Exposition 

Participation by every civilized country 
on the globe in the Milwaukee Graphic 
Arts Exposition and annual convention of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen in Milwaukee, from 
August 18 to 23 of this year, is assured. 
Space allotments for the exposition are now 
being made and applications for additional 
spaces are constantly being received. In 
order to accommodate the exhibitors to the 
best advantage negotiations are being made 
for the use of the mezzanine floor of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium in addition to the 
arena itself and five other exhibition halls 
all under the same roof. The fact that the 
arena readily seats eight thousand people 
and that a great amount of additional space 
is required will give an indication of the 
attendance the craftsmen are planning on. 
According to the president of the exposi- 
tion corporation, George H. Just, Milwau- 
kee, the exposition already gives promise of 
being the most comprehensive and widely 
attended in the history of the industry. 


Barney F. Chittick Joins Printers 
Manufacturing Company 

The Printers Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, manufacturers of the Mono- 
melt slug feeder, announce the opening of a 
Chicago office at 417 South Dearborn 
street, with Barney F. Chittick, one of the 
best known men in the printers’ supplies 
field in the Middle West, in charge as dis- 
trict manager. Mr. Chittick began his ca- 
reer in the printing business when he was 
thirteen years of age and has worked in 
every department of the composing room 
in newspaper and commercial plants. He 
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has had fourteen years of experience as a 
linotype operator in various. book and job 
plants. In 1909 he became assistant editor 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, continuing in that 
capacity until he joined the International 
Typesetting Machine Company, now the 
Intertype Corporation, becoming assistant 
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manager of the Chicago branch when it was 
first opened, in 1913. Later he became Chi- 
cago representative for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. In 1920 he joined the 
sales organization of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company and represented that con- 
cern in Ohio and Michigan, but in the fall 
of 1920 he became the manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Intertype Company. He 
continued in that capacity until 1922, when 
he became special representative of that 
concern, continuing as such until he joined 
the Printers Manufacturing Company. 


Editor of ‘Publishers’ Auxiliary” 
Joins Benedicts 

Harry Fisher, editor of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, the instructive and ever-interest- 
ing weekly newspaper published by the 
Western Newspaper Union, was married on 
Saturday, February 2, to Miss Nina Rae 
Hicks, of Chicago. The ceremony, which 
was performed in the chapel of Christ Epis- 
copal church at Woodlawn, was followed 
by a luncheon for members of the wedding 
party at the Chicago Beach Hotel, after 
which the happy couple departed for Que- 
bec, Montreal and other Canadian spots for 
a brief honeymoon. 

Mr. Fisher is well and favorably known 
among the newspapermen of the Middle 
West, having been for a number of years 
active in editorial work in Chicago news- 
papers and on small city papers. While in 
the nature of things it may not be custom- 
ary to publish “society news” here nor 
to comment at length on matters dealing 
with individuals, it would be ungracious of 
us to refrain from taking this opportunity 
to say that Mr. Fisher has made of the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary the most helpful and 
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comprehensive newspaper for newspaper- 
men in the smaller cities that is published 
in this country. Our opinion of his edito- 
rial sagacity is naturally enhanced when we 
find each month various extracts from THE 
INLAND PRINTER reprinted in Mr. Fisher’s 
paper under the heading “ High Spots on 
the Horizon.” While we express our con- 
gratulations to our editorial brother, we 
must take cognizance of the fact that wed- 
dings are upsetting occurrences even in. the 
life of so calm and well poised an individ- 
ual as Mr. Fisher and extend to him our 
forgiveness, for in hurriedly getting out his 
February 9 issue Mr. Fisher lifted an article 
by G. L. Caswell, who conducts our News- 
paper department, and credited it to the 
Inland Press. 
J. F. Widman 

J. F. Widman, founder and head of the 
firm of J. F. Widman & Sons, printers and 
binders, McGregor, Iowa, died on February 
15 at the age of seventy-two. Mr. Widman 
had been in the printing and binding busi- 
ness in McGregor since 1878, having gone 
from Dubuque, where he learned his trade. 
For many years he published the McGregor 
News in connection with the binding busi- 
ness. Of late years his three sons, Alfred, 
Charles and Fred, have been in partnership 
with him. The business has been greatly 
expanded, and the company now has a mod- 
ern plant and ships its products extensively 
throughout the Middle West. 


Quick Delivery of Intertype 

When the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
opened its machinery show in the Majestic 
Hotel, at Saint Louis, last month, a ma- 
chine was needed on which to show the 
new Slug-O-Type Saw, and an urgent ap- 
peal was made to Frank A. Hill, manager 
of the southern branch of the Intertype 
company, who was in Saint Louis at the 
time. Mr. Hill immediately wired his Mem- 
phis branch to ship a Model C Intertype 
by express, and the machine was in Saint 
Louis the next morning. 


John H. Stonemetz 

John H. Stonemetz, one of the pioneers 
in the development and manufacture of the 
modern newspaper press, died in Philadel- 
phia on January 12, 1924. Mr. Stonemetz 
was born on July 9, 1848, at Horseheads, 
New York. He learned the printer’s trade 
at the Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette. In the later 
seventies he removed to Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and while with the Erie Herald designed 
and built his first newspaper folding ma- 
chine, which was not originally attached to 
a press but was later linked up with the 
press by means of traveling tapes. About 
1880 he formed a partnership with Wallace 
McGrath under the name of the Stone- 
metz Printers’ Machinery Company and 
manufactured his folders in a shop at Erie. 
When this partnership was dissolved in 1886, 
in conjunction with Levi L. Whitney and 
Walter G. Bennett, a long time associate, 
he formed the Stonemetz Printers’ Machin- 
ery Company and manufactured web print- 
ing presses and newspaper folding machines 
in a new factory erected for the company 
at Millbury, Massachusetts. About 1891 
the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Com- 
pany was absorbed by the Campbell Print- 
ing Press Manufacturing Company of 
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Brooklyn, Mr. Stonemetz entering the em- 
ploy of the latter, which connection he 
terminated in 1893. After that time he 
devoted his attention to inventing and de- 
signing various types of printing machinery, 
which were manufactured for him on a roy- 
alty basis by various concerns. Probably 
the best known of his products during this 
period was the Stonemetz two-revolution 
pony press, which was manufactured for 
several years by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan. He 
was a prolific inventor of machines and 
devices connected with the newspaper press 
and folding machine industry. His first 
patent was granted on. January 10, 1882, 
and something over thirty patents were 
granted him between 1882 and 1891. He 
was an indefatigable worker and it can 
fairly be said that the modern high-speed 
newspaper printing presses owe much of 
their present perfection to his work. 


Miehle Press Company Awarded Damages 

The Miehle Printing Press Company, Chi- 
cago, has been awarded $29,000 for war 
losses by the German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission. It was one of the 
highest awards granted at the recent dis- 
position of the cases pending. 


‘“‘West Sealer” is Labor Saver 

The increasing use of self-addressed 
broadsides and mailing folders in direct mail 
advertising has created a big new field for 
the progressive printer, but to operate prof- 
itably in this field he must be equipped to 
handle every detail of production rapidly 
and efficiently. Sealing in the past has 


slowed down his delivery volume, for seal- 
ing by hand is a slow, tedious process, a 
handicap which has been removed by the 
perfection of the “ West Sealer.” This ma- 
chine punches the stickers from rolls of 
gummed paper, wets them after punching, 
and seals broadsides with them at the rate 
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of 3,600 an hour. The operation is entirely 
automatic, except for feeding, which can be 
done by a boy or girl in the shop. Infor- 
mation about the “ West Sealer” may be 
obtained by writing to the West Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


R. G. Owens 
R. G. Owens, representative in western 
New York and Pennsylvania for the 
Latham Machinery Company, of Chicago, 
died at his home in Jamestown, New York, 
on February 1 after a three weeks’ illness. 
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Mr. Owens was well known to printers and 
the printing supply trade through years of 
sales work for various manufacturers of 
printing and binding equipment. 


New Monotype Caster 

The new monotype lead, slug and rule 
caster, which is being announced this month, 
is being built and sold by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
to fit the requirements of those plants that 
have need for an accurate machine to cast 
nothing but leads, slugs and rules: The 
new machine casts strip material in all point 
sizes from 1!4-point to 12-point, inclusive, 
and automatically delivers its product in 
continuous strips or cut to labor-saving 
pieces. It does not cast ornamental borders, 
single column newspaper dashes or type. 

Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

C. A. Whiteside, president of the William 
G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh, was 
honored at a double celebration marking 
the twenty-fifth year of his connection with 
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the firm. For the first celebration, held on 
February 14 at the factory and offices of the 
company, the immense floor space of this 
modern building, covering 55,000 square 
feet, was utilized by the army of employees 
and their friends. Mr. Whiteside was also 
entertained at a dinner in the William Penn 
Hotel, given by department heads and some 
of the older employees. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Paul C. Dunlevy, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company. 


Thomas Knapp Addresses Guild 
The Typecasting Machine Engineers’ 
Guild of Chicago held its fourth annual din- 
ner at the Hotel La Salle on February 10, 
President Julius Kreiling presiding. Thomas 
Knapp, president of the Old-Time Printers 
of Chicago, addressed the guild. 


Appoints Craftsmen’s Club Committees 
William Bentley, secretary of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, an- 
nounces the appointment by President A. J. 
Jensen, of the following standing commit- 
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tees for 1924: Membership: Chairman, 
E. C. Dittman, J. Kanin, Wm. Lennefeld; 
Entertainment: Chairman, H. A. Trippler, 
W. D. Farren, R. A. Oberreuter; Publicity: 
Chairman, Al. Kirchner, Harry Hillman, 
A. F. Lewis; Service: Chairman, E. L. 
Wilson, Christ. Olson, Frank Shank, John 
S. Plummer, M. B. Parliman. 


Master Printers in Eulogy of Wilson 

The Franklin Association of Chicago at 
its February meeting at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, on February 7, listened to 
a talk on Woodrow Wilson by Past Presi- 
dent James Hibben, general manager of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 

“Within a few short months the grim 
messenger has knocked at the portal of the 
door of destiny and bid a President and ex- 
President to enter the great beyond,” said 
Mr. Hibben. “ In an hour like this political 
affiliations sink into insignificance and a na- 
tion mourns its dead. As Lincoln was a 
man for the ages, so Woodrow Wilson will 
go down into history as one of the great 
men of the world. In all the line of great 
presidents, he being the twenty-eighth, I 
say unqualifiedly that in intellectual ability 
he had no equal. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach in this direction, if there be an 
approach, would be the two Adamses and 
Thomas Jefferson. Say what you will about 
his policies, whether you agree or disagree 
with him, one thing stands out prominently 
and that is that his great mind in a moment 
of world crisis was struggling for an ideal, 
and while he failed in its accomplishment, 
still the struggle was worthy of the man 
and his influence was world wide.” 

Mr. Hibben then presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, It has pleased the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe to remove the Honorable Woodrow 
Wilson from the trials and tribulations of this mun- 
dane existence to a higher and more glorious life; 
and 

Wuereas, The Honorable Woodrow Wilson served 
the United States of America conscientiously and 
faithfully as President during the troublesome days 
of the World War; therefore be it 

REsotveD, That the Franklin Association of 
Chicago, in meeting assembled this seventh day of 
February, 1924, deplores the death of a great and 
good man; and be it further 

ReEso.tvep, That in the passing of the Honorable 
Woodrow Wilson the world loses a man whose every 
act and utterance was guided by lofty idealism and 
a sincere desire to benefit mankind; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Franklin Association of Chicago and 
a copy forwarded to the sorrowing wife. 


Wisconsin Press Association and State 

Franklin Club Hold Joint Meetings 

A joint meeting of the Wisconsin Press 
Association and the Wisconsin State Frank- 
lin Club was held at Milwaukee on January 
31, February 1 and 2. Supplementing the 
regular business sessions of the two organ- 
izations was a three-day course in journal- 
ism given at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. Lectures on various phases of 
newspaper making were delivered by Rev. 
John Danihy, dean of the school of jour- 
nalism, and by Professors Walter Abel, 
Charles W. Lechleidner, Justin McCarthy 
and Phil Grau, of the Marquette faculty. 

Instructive sessions were held by the 
State Franklin Club at which addresses 
were delivered by Jonathan Boothby, of 
the Boothy Print Shop, Menomonie, Wis- 
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consin; T. J. Callen, public appraiser, Mil- 
waukee; Prof. Seth Thornton, director of 
the School of Printing, South Dakota Uni- 
versity; Merritt W. Haynes, Chicago, de- 
partment of education, United Typothete 
of America; W. H. Bridgeman, editor of 





John A. Kuypers 


the Stanley Republican; Henry M. Ellis, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Typothete, and 
E. George Meyers, manager of the Graphic 
Arts Exposition of 1924. 

The address which proved the most popu- 
lar was the one entitled “ Before Selling 
Gold Bricks Find a Buyer,” a_ protest 
against the “free publicity nuisance,” de- 
livered before the press association by 
Stephen Bolles, editor of the Janesville 
Gazette. John A. Kuypers, De Pere, was 
reélected president of the association; Mer- 
lin Hall, Black River Falls, vice-president, 
and Louis H. Zimmerman, secretary and 
treasurer. Officers of the State Franklin 
Club reélected were: Jonathan Boothy, 
Menomonie, president; F. A. Van Meter, 
New Richmond, vice-president, and E. C. 
Goettmann, Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 


Calls on Paper Houses 
W. R. Lusignea, general manager of Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, is touring the United States call- 
ing upon the paper distributing houses and 
placing before them the advertising and sell- 
ing plans for the year. 


Albert Highton Joins U. T. A. 
Advertising Bureau 

Albert Highton, who for the last five years 
has been associated with the American 
Writing Paper Company’s editorial and 
advertising department, resigned at the end 
of February to take a position as copy- 
writer in the bureau of advertising of the 
United Typothete of America. Mr. High- 
ton’s new headquarters are in the offices of 
the U. T. A. in Chicago, where he began 
his new duties on March 3. Previously to 
taking up work with the American Writing 
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Paper Company, he was connected with the 
publishing house of Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, as editor, in which capac- 
ity he assisted in the revision of the New 
Standard Dictionary. 


Make Alterations in Chicago 
Intertype Office 

The Middle West branch office of the 
Intertype Corporation, Rand McNally 
building, Chicago, has made extensive office 
alterations during the past month due to 
the necessity of additional floor space. The 
private office of Manager J. H. Palmer has 
been rearranged, and the main office has 
been outfitted with additional desks required 
by recent additions to the sales force. H.R. 
Mitchell, formerly foreman of the Printing 
Products Corporation, Chicago, and'E. W. 
Hayden, formerly Intertype salesman in the 
Michigan territory, have been added to the 
Chicago sales staff. 


Wisconsin Daily Changes Hands 

Announcement has been made of the 
transfer of the Chippewa (Wis.) Daily 
Gazette to a new management, headed by 
Walter Hard, formerly managing editor of 
the Superior (Wis.) Telegram, as publisher 
and general manager. F. A. R. Van Meter, 
of New Richmond, W. H. Bridgeman, of 
Stanley, and W. D. Leary, of Rice Lake, 
who publish weeklies in their respective 
Wisconsin towns, were the former owners 
of the Chippewa Daily Gazette. 


Charles O. Peterson 

Charles O. Peterson, president of the 
Calumet Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, 
passed away on February 14, 1924. Mr. 
Peterson, who was associated with D. H. 
Dryburgh in the Hyde Park Printing Com- 
pany, has given much of his time and 
energy to the upbuilding of the printing 
industry on the south side of Chicago. 


F. L. Baldwin 
F. L. Baldwin, editor of the Escanaba 
(Mich.) Journal, died suddenly on Febru- 
ary 6, while walking to his office. Apoplexy 
was the cause. Mr. Baldwin for many 
years had been prominent in the politics 
of the Upper Michigan Peninsula. 


Harris-Dibble Company Moves 
The Harris-Dibble Company has just 
moved its offices from 297 Madison avenue 
to 345 Madison avenue, New York city, 
where it occupies the sixth floor of the 
American Bond Building, between Forty- 
fourth and Forty-fifth streets. 


Join Newcomer Company 
James P. Kiernan, who recently joined 
Newcomer & Co., Incorporated, New York 
city, has been made secretary and treasurer 
of the company. Hobart A. Linton has 
joined the sales staff of this organization. 


Old Ben Franklin Club Plans Reunion 

On Saturday evening, April 26, the for- 
mer members of the old Ben Franklin Club 
of Chicago will hold a reunion and love 
feast. While this is a get-together social 
gathering of Ben Franklin members, every 
printer in Chicago is invited to participate. 
The arrangement committee consists of 
W. J. Hartman, chairman; John W. Hastie, 
vice-chairman; William Sleepeck, Daniel 
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Boyle, E. J. McCarthy, E. F. Hamm, 
S. Morton Brooks, George A. Kinney, Harlo 
R. Grant, James H. Rook, George Seton 
Thompson, Thomas Quinn, Arthur Jacobus, 
Harry L. Ruggles, Marion S. Burnett, Fred 
Hagen, with Mrs. Harlo R. Grant in charge 
of the entertainment. 


Linotype Man Completes Tour 

F. T. Denman, assistant manager of pub- 
licity for the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, recently returned to New York city 
after a six weeks’ business trip to the vari- 
ous linotype agencies in the United States, 
and to Canadian Linotype, Limited, To- 
ronto. He visited New Orleans, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit and 
Toronto, and in each of these cities he called 
on the managers of composition houses and 
discussed with them the program of educa- 
tional work now being carried out by the 
linotype company for the benefit of the 
composition business and the printing in- 
dustry in general. 


Printer Elected Head of New Orleans 
Association of Commerce 

William Pfaff, one of the best known 
printers in the South, was recently elected 
president of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. Mr. Pfaff is a member of the 
firm of Searcy & Pfaff, a large printing 
establishment of New Orleans, is president 
of the Union Homestead Association, and 
is very active in printers’ organization work 
in his home city. 


Fort Wayne Typesetters Have New 
Model Plant 

The Fort Wayne Typesetting Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has recently moved 
into a new fireproof building at 105-107 
West Superior street. Omar Kenyon and 
Herman Traxler, partners and proprietors 
in this business, have recently equipped 
their Ludlow casters with new electric pots. 
Their plant is a model of efficiency, doing 
a large makeup business. 


H. P. Richardson Succeeds 
Carroll T. Harris 

H. P. Richardson has been appointed 
assistant to the sales manager of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, succeed- 
ing Carroll T. Harris, who resigned to be- 
come vice-president and treasurer of the 
Monotype Composition Company, San 
Francisco. Mr. Richardson, who has been 
connected with the Monotype factory 
organization for several years, assumed his 
new duties on January 1. He is a West 
Pointer, and has a broad business training 
which will stand him in good stead in his 
new work. 


A Helpful Book for the Printer 

One of the most novel and complete 
methods of sampling papers has just been 
produced in the Strathmore hand book, sent 
to the trade by the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Mittineague, Massachusetts. The 
book measures only 6% by 12 inches and 
contains only ten sheets, but it shows forty- 
six different lines of papers merely by the 
use of 3 by 5 inch swatches, which display 
the lines and give complete printed infor- 
mation regarding sizes, colors, weights and 
finishes. In the book are found bonds, 
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writings, books, covers and box cover 
papers in great variety — in fact, there are 
three thousand different items. This hand 
book not only represents a novel method 
of paper sampling, but also goes a step in 
the right direction in helping the printer’s 
work in selecting papers for his printing. 
The books are now being distributed to 
printers, advertising agencies and a few 
large advertisers. 


Engages C. H. Mackintosh 

J. A. Hall, formerly managing director 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, who recently opened offices in the 
Candler Building as advertising and market- 
ing counselor, has completed arrangements 
whereby Charles Henry Mackintosh, Chi- 
cago, ex-president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, will be in charge 
of the preparation of copy for sales letters. 


Editor Retires After Forty Years 

Announcement is made of the retirement 
of George C. Gaskill, editor and publisher 
of the Argyle (Wis.) Atlas. Mr. Gaskill 
took charge of the weekly in 1884, and ex- 
cept for a few days’ absence thirty-four 
years ago has not missed a single edition, 
so that he has now been celebrating the 
completion of four decades of newspaper 
work. He has been mayor of Argyle sev- 
eral times, and also served as postmaster. 


Join Newcomb Staff 
W. E. Fenno, Jr., and George A. 
McComas have recently joined the sales 
and production staff of James F. Newcomb 
& Co., advertising printers, New York city. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


P. F. Gaffney has been appointed eastern 
sales representative of the Claybourn Proc- 
ess Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He 
has opened temporary offices at 105 West 
Fortieth street, New York city. 





The South San Francisco (Cal.) Enter- 
prise, published for several years by Robert 
Speed, has been purchased by George F. 
Morrell, of Palo Alto, publisher of the 
Palo Alto Daily Times and the Redwood 
City Tribune, the transfer of ownership 
having taken effect January 1, 1924. 


The A. M. Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has just issued a beauti- 
ful portfolio of coated cardboards to an- 
nounce an addition to its Oak Leaf line of 
cardboards. The portfolio contains ten 
handsomely executed specimens printed on 
Collins Ultrafine Dull Coated Translucent, 
which will give to printers an idea of the 
many ways in which this new product can 
be utilized. A copy will be sent free on 
request. 


E. E. Keough, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Paper Utilities Corporation 
of New York. Fred Webster is now chief 
director of all of the American Writing 
Paper Company’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion work, and is reorganizing the de- 
partment in order to efficiently carry out 
the contemplated sales promotion plans. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 


ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a_ renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. -To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHbBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PenrosE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wat. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 


ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

H. Cartmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BOOKS 





* Merveilles d’une Imprimerie,” by Matte 
no printer disinterested in this complete 
everything about mono- 


YOU SHOULD READ French book * 

(only 100 left of 1923 edition); 
description of a modern fourteen-story printing plant; 
type and other leading composing and printing machinery, also photogravure, 
radio, etc.; price $1.00 each (or six books for $4. 00). Write today to 
y. ADOLPHE MATTE, 421% Richelieu street, Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE 
71-1923; 
Iowa. 





to volume 
Dubuque, 





-52 bound volumes Inland Printer, Volume 19-1897 
half leather, cloth sides. F.C. KLEE, 465 Main street, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCELLENT COMMERCIAL printing plant located in Pacific Coast college 
town, doing $3,000 a month, built up from $300 four Pei ago; equip- 
ment includes No. 5 and new No. 14 linotypes, new No. 3 Miehle, new power 
cutter, two inane, stitcher, folder, punch, etc., well-selected series of type 
faces; good lease on brick building, ground floor, central location; sell at in- 
ventory (about $23,000); $10, 000 cash, balance easy terms; reason for 
selling; have a better proposition as soon as I can liquedate this. Investigate. 
heen at for you won’t find a more worth-while business than this. Write 
RTHUR W. LAWRENCE, 116 S. Third street, Corvallis, Oregon. 


PRINTER PARTNER WANTED Successful bank advertising business cov- 

ering 47 states needs A-1 printer for form letters, booklets, folders, house 
organ, etc., sold in quantity; $3,000 will do to start — profits will take care 
of later needs. I mean business ‘and must have good man; give all facts in 
first letter. W. C. SWENGEL SERVICE, Neoga, II. 


FOR SALE--A_ well-equipped record and brief shop using Intertype ma- 

chines, located in one of Michigan’s best cities; will sell controlling interest 
or all. Til-health reason for selling. Write 925 Washington Hotel, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING PLANT for sale or lease, or will sell $2,000 

to $10,000 interest to practical printer, pressman, linotype operator, editor 
or office man; doing $8,000 annually; growing. C. M. BUTLER, 423 West 
63d street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Linotype business in Los 
32 fonts, 26 magazines, Miller saw, 
of sorts, liners, etc.: $16,000: 


BUY IN one Escape the cold; 
newspapers bringing owners BIG 
EDITOR Florida Publisher, Clermont, 


TWO GORDON PRINTSHOP for sale, Illinois city; 


ment down, balance terms to responsible party. M 9 




















two machines, 
feeders, all kinds 
handles, balance easy. M 988. 


Angeles, California: 
— furnace, Lee 
$5,000 cash 








I can cite you to prosperous Florida 
returns; state probable investment. 
Florida. 





vp rm or cash pay- 





PRINTING SHOP for sale; 
Indiana city; 


JOB PLANT in large Wisconsin city, sence with a Kelly and 
must give up on account of health. M 13 


good live —— -press job printing shop in atlantis 
price $3,500. 86. 





Millers: 











FOR SALE 

FOR SAL E—1 Ww *hen i in the market for overhauled or new machinery come to 

Chicago to see our line: Miehle presses, sizes 39 by 53 up to 46 by 68; 
Huber 2-revolution presses 39 by 52 up to 46 by 62; 40-inch Sheridan late 
automatic clamp cutter for cutting | org edged samples of paper: 14 by 22 
Colts Laureatte and Colts presses; by 6 up to 12 by 16 Seybold double 
knife trimmer; 13 by 42 Hawkins pak die press with wood block, special 
price for quick sale $350; Seybold power bundler. Stock new and used C. & P. 
presses, Hamilton wood and steel furniture, paper cutters, stitchers, saws, 
punches, proof presses, Lee 2-revolution cylinder. Buyers in central states tell 
us your wants. WANNER MACHY. CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MAGAZINE PLANT EQUIPMENT — One two-color, four single-color Cot- 

trell presses, 3 Dexter feeders with stitchers at one-third of new price, 
Model 14 and 8 linotypes with electric pots, 4 Latham stitchers with motors 
for $150.00 each, 4 time recorders, 60 trucks for bindery and pressroom. Ask 
for sale plant list No. 22. Bargains for newspaper publishers in list 21. Com- 
plete job equipment in plant sale list 23. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 
Plant Sale Specialists, 1328 Broadway, New York city. 


FOR SALE -— 13 by 19 John Thomson; No. 43 Babcock Optimus, late type, 

with fountain trip, etc., takes 25 by 38 sheet; 32-inch Brown & Carver 
hand clamp power cutter; No. 4 Boston stitcher; Model A Cleveland folder; 
No. 8 Optimus with Cross continuous feeder and Chapman electric neutralizer; 
also several Miehle presses, cutters, trimmers, etc. All of the above machinery 
is in excellent condition. ROY C. GOODWIN, Geneva, N. Y. 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE- GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1 (16 by 20) 
presses; three (3) one-color S.1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color E.1 
envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 





perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. _ 
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Executives 





‘WANTED — Secretary-Manager for printers club; experience and ability in 
making detailed estimates on general line of printing from pamphlets to 
large catalogs the first requisite; references. M 5. 





MONOTYPE PLANT consisting of one keyboard, two composition casters, one 

with lead and rule mold, fine assortment of mats; good opportunity for 
trade plant; town of 200,000, very little competition; will turn over our 
monotype composition type, etc. If interested write M 4. 





ONLY ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY operating in a city of 75,000 within 160 

miles of New York; equipped for copper and steelface plates: good volume 
of business secured from surrounding territory; owner desiring less responsibil- 
ity: will sell at attractive price. M 21 





SHIPPING TAG printing machine, roll feed; prints tags size No. 1 to No. 8 

on one side; in good operating condition; was taken in exchange for new 
high-speed two-color press. NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS, Marshall and 
Jefferson streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Two 12 x 18 C. & P. presses with roll-feed attachment for 

printing, slitting and cut-off, for one or two-color printing, in good running 
= Price $1800 f.0.b. New York. FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, New 
York city. 





FOR SALE —One 12 by 18 Chandler & Price press equipped with Miller 

feeder and Rosback distributor, electric drier, motor fountain and counter; 
this press is three years old, in first-class condition and is being sold only to 
make room for larger equipment. M 16 





MIEHLE PRESSES: 26 by 34 Pony, 29 by 40 two-roller, 29 by 41 four-roller, 

33 by 44 four-roller, 46 by 60 four-roller; all combination delivery, rebuilt, 
guaranteed register. Write for prices. PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 306 S. 
6th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE for cash and royalty, 1924 copyright and application for patent on 
cardboard advertising novelty; easily made on job press: should sell im- 
mediately. Write for sample. H. B. BOND, Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Standard High-speed automatic job press, complete with Monitor 
control. For further particulars and terms address MOORE’S PRINT- 
CRAFT SHOP, 735 13th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





SIX ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, type CC, maximum sheet size 43 by 56, guaran- 
teed to be in first-class condition; ready for immediate shipment; price 
$200 each. THE GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 





FOR SALE, $1,000 — Plant of Franklin News, Franklin, Ohio; this plant is 
also fully equipped for job work. Details upon application. THE SHAR- 
TLE BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio. 





FOR SALE -—8 by 12 i Unit with envelope attachment; new Series 
press, and feeder as -_" as new; Horton pulley; price $700. as 
TOWNES PRINTING co. . O. Box 85, Danville, Va. 





FOR SALE-—One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. M 22. 





SMALL PRINTERS INK MILLS, capacity 5 or 8 lbs., for regrinding skinned 
—— vd or inks. PRINTERS INK MILL CO., 1303 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY— New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Seybold three-knife trimmer, practically new; bargain if re- 
moved at once. THE SUPERIOR PRINTING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — Swedish superintendent for a large composing room and mono- 

type department ; must be competent in monotypes and be able to manage 
the composing room economically; must have good taste in typography and 
know how to handle men. For such a man is a position open in one of the 
largest cities in Sweden. Apply with photo and references at once to 
AXEL EDW. SAHLIN, East Aurora, N. Y. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping, or Intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing invention, 
The Thaler Keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details of 
special short-time offer; write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 23 Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, capable and experienced; must be able to take care of 

press finals; ‘ horse sense ”’ considered more than higher education; plenty 
of help, large shop, steady job, good pay. THE PENTON PRESS COM- 
PANY, W. 3d and Lakeside avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Salesmen 





A LEADING printers supply house offers unusual opportunity for experienced, 
responsible salesmen who must reside and supervise sales in the following 
cities: 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
St. Louis Cleveland Buffalo Detroit 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Atlanta San Francisco 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Nashville New Orleans 
Indianapolis Denver St. Paul Richmond 

M 15 





SALESMEN — A leading printing ink house established nearly forty years 
desires experienced high-class salesmen who must reside and have charge 
of sales in the following cities: 


Chicago Atlanta Baltimore Boston 
Buffalo Denver Detroit Indianapolis 
Milwaukee Nashville Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Richmond . Louis St. Paul 


San Francisco 
Address M 984. 


CREATIVE PRINTING SALESMAN by a well-equipped printing plant with 

a thirty-year reputation for high-grade work; we need an yy meeps man 
with a practical knowledge of printing who can create, plan, layout and sell 
complete campaigns. Give experience and references in first letter and we will 
arrange interview. IRVIN A. MEDLAR COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED — Salesman who is thoroughly versed in offset lithographing; have 

an exceptional opportunity. We produce the highest grade of work. Call, 
look us over; interviews strictly confidential. THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHO. 
CO., 1050 Fullerton avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











BE IN BUSINESS for yourself; unusual opportunity for live salesmen to 

handle standard pressroom specialties; exclusive territory outside New York 
city; big profits. Write FRANCIS X. SMITH COMPANY, 101 Beekman 
street, New York city. 





SALESMEN calling on printing trade can easily add to their income selling our 

nationally advertised and guaranteed type cleaner (PHENOID INSTAN- 
TANEOUS); liberal commission. CHALMERS CHE MICAL CO., 123 Chest- 
nut street, Newark, 5, 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
O., Bradford, Pa. 














FOR SALE — 38-inch Dexter paper cutter. M 985. INSTRUCTION 
INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 
HELP WANTED way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 





Agents 





AGENTS WANTED in certain territories to handle one of the livest printing 
accessory lines on “ market; strictly high-class products for pressrooms. 
Write for details. M 


in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of Intertypes 
and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in conjunc- 
tion with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected with 
Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbelievable 
results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BENNETT’S 
INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








Composing Room 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED — A reliable linotyper with two or three machines; can locate 
with a printer in an up-to-date establishment; plenty of work available. 
ii. 





JOB COMPOSITOR with knowledge of imposition and book work; steady job; 
union; scale $42. TRIBUNE CO., Pocatello, Idaho. 


WANTED — Advertising stickers and gummed labels to sell by mail to busi- 
ness men. G. EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





WORKING FOREMAN for non-union publication plant; excellent opportunity 
for one who can produce. M 10. 





BLANK BOOK and edition forwarder wants a job. ARTHUR ARNTS, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) moid of the Linotype or Inter- 
type. with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold. 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 

Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 9-pt. borders, $10. Sent on ten days approval. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





LINOTYPER (printer); 5,000 ems per hour, clean proofs; 

care for machine; open March 15; non-union and permanent only; prefer 
job, catalog and book work (multiple magazine machine), day or night; family 
man (30); ten years on machine; absolutely dependable. Write, stating 
particulars and wages, to M 14. 


understand and ~ 


Bookbinding Machinery 





H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, Chicago. 
building book sewing machines, case making machines, 
folders and folder feeders. Real service. 


Specialists in re- 
casing-in machines, 





GERMAN-ENGLISH LINOTYPER (27, 
guage per hour corrected; all models, 
in non-union office only. M 12. 


married); 4,500 ems in either lan- 
all classes of work; permanent job 





PRINTER-OPERATOR, age 25, 1% years’ experience on Model 24 linotype: 
can take care of own machine; desires to make change; state best offer; 
union. M 987. 





MONOTYPE CASTER MAN, with six years’ experience, wishes position. 
M 6. 





Executives 





PLANT EXECUTIVE, superintendent, foreman, whose knowledge and experi- 

ence qualify him to function efficiently, tactfully, wisely, vigorously, and 
with precision, seeks change for permanency; medium-sized plant where there 
is an opportunity for a man just past forty; a thorough printer with good 
judgment and capacity for large amount mechanical or executive details; esti- 
mating, paper stock, equipment, etc.: conscientious, adaptable, conservative, 
loyal, dependable; 25 years’ experience as composing room foreman, layout, 
lockup, plant superintendent; exceptionally desirable man whose conspicuous 
success has been due to his ability to see beyond the moment’s adversity and 





— on the job all the time in employer’s interest; non-union; go anywhere. 
M 18. 
PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Practical, experienced, capable manager and 


successful handler of employees desires position with reliable concern in 
western Canada, western or southern states; would consider Cuba or the West 
Indies; moderate salary with a share of the profits preferred; briefly outline 
plant. M 990. 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING MAN and experienced print shop executive; 

creates ideas and attractive layouts; can follow through the sale or direct 
other salesmen; experienced estimator; will take charge of advertising depart- 
ment, sales, or closely associated executive position. M 19 





QUALIFIED MAN, newspaper and commercial; experienced as superintendent, 


estimator, composing room foreman, advertising; shortly available for 
permanent position; western states preferred; partnership considered; union. 
1. 





Managers and Superintendents 





STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS all-around printer with vision and executive ability, 
competent composing room or plant foreman, proofreader, Okayer, make-up, 
lock-up (job or cylinder), wants to locate permanently in small or medium- 
size plant where a man is needed who knows his business, is efficient, depend- 
able, clean, of good habits, healthy, plenty ‘“‘ pep”; experienced in handling 
all classes of work, estimating, paper stock, general routine, etc.; twenty years’ 
experience; non-union; eastern or middle western location preferred. M2. 





MAN with practical printing experience in all departments; having had_super- 

vision over large organization; good knowledge of accounting, cost finding, 
estimating, buying, selling, advertising and management; one who can assist 
in the development of scientific methods and effect economy in production; 
one who can build business on practical basis. M 995, care The Inland Printer, 
41 Park Row, New York city. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT — Practical 
estimating, buying, selling, cost, production; 
ment; prefer Ohio or Indiana: 





experience in all branches: 
capable of complete manage- 
can command good salary. ‘ 





Pressroom 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock on hand. 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 





13th street, New York city. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Calendar Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1924; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





13th street, New York city. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER —- Superior electric welded 
gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 





silver 





Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 





-See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 





- For address see Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only “safe”? gas heaters for all printing presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Mich. 

BERTEL O. HENNING 








Mat and stereo. machinery. Battle Creek, 





Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD - 
inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Chicago. 





— Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 , 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMP ANY 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 


simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required. Price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Expert Printing Press Service 





FOREMAN (cylinder presses); high-grade half-tone and color printing, press- 

work of quality; prefer small or medium-size plant. Did you ever wonder 
why your cylinder presses will not produce beautiful half-tone and color work 
satisfactorily? Would you like to produce printing that will sell? Do you 
know that quality is a valuable weapon in the ’ of a good salesman? 
Think this over and let me hear from you. M 980 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN or gee pressman, thoroughly familiar with all 
classes of half-tone and color, - catalog work; good executive and can 
get results; 


POSITION WANTED as foreman pressroom; 
pressrooms; would prefer = 
consider position anywhere. M 2 





desire position. M 9 





14 years’ experience in modern 
Pennsylvania or Michigan, but would 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER — 
all classes of work, 
York city, Philadelphia, Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts. 


Thoroughly competent union man of wide experience on 
reading first to final, seeks situation in either the New 
M 989. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED — 29 by 41 four-roller Miehle printing press; also automatic power 
paper cutter. WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 





WANTED —— A good secondhand New ‘- canes press for printing in roll. 
Send full particulars with price to M 2 





WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


15 by 18. M. M. 








I. E. HURLBUT, Erector-Machinist. Address 
Battle Creek, Mich.; 418 World bldg., 


Gold Leat 


Duplex Printing Press Co., 
New York city. 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Halftone Overlay Process 





INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 804 Bartlett avenue, 
Milwaukee. 





Knife Grinders 














BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY-WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 
Metal Flux 
THE STEREOTYPE METAL FLUX COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. Makers 


of metal flux in powder, paste or solid. Free sample upon request. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Electric and gas machines stop offset and elec. troubles, quick-dry ink. 





Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MaA- 





a Typographic and Special. 
I) 











WANTED —-29 by 41 four-roller Miehle for cash. WANNER MACHIN- | ., CHINE CO. Brooklyn, N. Y.; branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
ERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. Cae 
pee Ss = A : : ji aoe AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE small job press; will pay fair price, but will insist 
on trial. FRED A. PITZ, Amana, Iowa. Paper Cost Finder 
NEW ERA PRESS WANTED — Two or three colors. Give serial number THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER saves figuring cost of paper; infor- 


or year of manufacture and best price. M 7. 
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Paper Cutters 
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Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Golding and Pearl. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
York city. Large stock. 











Printing Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. 





114-116 East 13th street, New 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 


Eastern office, 38 Park row, New "York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 


STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 


Chicago, IIl., 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, 
complete line of curved and flat stereo-machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER For address see Typefounders. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING —- This is a new process for fine 

job and book work: matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
Dearborn street. 


New York. 
Chicago office, 7 S. 


1535 S. 


HOE, R., & CO., 
engraving machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
newspaper and magazine presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 





Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 





-See Typefounders. 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis: 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.: 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER -- 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





For address see Typefounders. 





-See Typefounders. 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture. locking apparatus, etc. 
of high-grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
Printing Material 


- For address see Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Price List 


O. W. bldg., Omaha, Neb.  Pub- 
Write for ten day trial offer and 








UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING CO., 701 W. 
lishers of Universal printing price list. 
more information. 





Proof Presses 





1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 
Sold largely without 


quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





AMERICAN -See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Type Casters 


Machines 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. 


for casting 6 to 48 ft. type in all languages. 





Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bldg., 8th av. and 34th st.; Philadelphia, 
17 S. 6th st., and Keystone Type Foundry Supply House, 8th and Locust sts.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Cen- 
tral av.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 
St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut 
sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 
Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.: 
Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.: 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 
street, Boston. 





(established 1872), 190-192 Congress 





Web Perfecting Presses 


stero and mat ma- 





Stereotype rotaries; 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


chinery; flat bed web presses. 





Wire Stitchers 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock ** Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 
Wood Goods 





- See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Wood Type 








EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE. CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 


city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 








Ink Distribution on a Printing Press 


Is in the direction of the travel of the Vibrator. The Acme 
Vibrator is the only 2-way distributor for C & P presses 
without gears, cogs, springs or internal mechanism: adjust- 
able contact, no spring pressure. Sold on trial guarantee. 


Acme Multi-Color Co. Eureka, Kansas 




















Ruling Machines 





The ‘‘ Small Reinhardt,” the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work 2nd small sizes of special rulings. The Small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Foérste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF Combination Slitter, 
Hillside, N. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, 








Quart 
$1.00 


HENOID 
eT 


INSTANTANEDUS 


TYPE CLEANER 
works like lightning 


CHALMERS 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


123 Chestnut Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Gallon 
$3.00 
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i" BOSTON 1D 
MOl aoe 





that when we tell you about the various excel- 
lent features of construction as embodied in 


Wetter Numbering Machines 


that no manufacturer can refute our statement, and we feel sure 
that no manufacturer would be willing to take up with you for com- 
parison the various features that are embodied in Wetter machines. 


Send for Catalogue— SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co. Atlantic Ave. & Logan St. Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 

























Create 
New Business 


WITH 


FORMAN-BASSETT 


Printed and Lithographen 
Stock and Bond Forms 


Make our sample books a standard 
part of your salesmen’s kits and 
watch the results. 

The quality and workmanship of 
our forms instantly appeal to the 
discriminating buyer of printing. 





Samples and Prices upon Request 


The Forman- Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 
1435 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Printer’s House-Organ 
For You 


You will find a house-organ a real money-maker, when 
it contains material that printing buyers find interesting 
and helpful. 


My time is spent in planning and writing such material. 
Printers widely separated, from coast to coast, have used 
it for two years and are still using it. If your territory 
has not been taken, I’ll write one equally as satisfying 
and profitable for you. 


John Howie Wright, in ‘‘Postage,”’ says: “‘As a house-organ for 
printers, it is a brilliant gem.” 


A printer in Charleston, West Virginia, says: ‘‘It has made us 
a large number of friends who have responded with nice 
business. It has opened doors. It is a great big help to have 
your firm known as it makes it known.” 


A printer in Wichita Falls, Texas, says: ‘Our friends and cus- 
tomers are enthusiastic about it. Many of our best and largest 
accounts have resulted from our house-organ. It inspires our 
readers to do more and better advertising.” 


A printer in Chicago says: “*I would not attempt to do business 
without it.” 

“Printing Art”’ says: ‘‘The articles are out of the ordinary... 
filled with common-sense ... written by someone who knows 
whereof he speaks.” 


Because you are interested in more printing sales and a 
bigger profit from them, write now for samples and 
data concerning this exclusive house-organ copy service 
for printers. Address: 


OREN ARBOGUST 


1108 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





House Organs for Printers 

















Three Printer’s Specials 


Left hand illustration shows No. 1018 Linotype Operators 
Chair, 16” high and higher. Center cut is No. 35-B Revolving 
and Adjustable Stool ; has 5” adjustment raise in various com- 
binations of heights. On the extreme right is shown No. 110 
stool. Its various heights obtainable make it an invaluable 
utility stool; without the steel back this same stool is No. 100. 


STEEL FRAMES with WOODEN SEATS 
Let Us Solve Your Seating Problems 


Plainwell, Michigan 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 






NO, 1016 
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Your salesman’s hardest job 


ERHAPS the hardest job your sales- 

man has is to make business men 
think, not so much what good printing IS, 
as what it DOES. 

When more manufacturers and mer- 
chants understand that printing is the 
means, not the end, good printing will be 
easier to sell. 

Warren advertising in the newspapers 
of forty-five important cities is impress- 
ing upon business men that the easiest, 
quickest, and cheapest way to interest 
selected groups of possible buyers is 
through the use of good printing. 

The first of several mailing pieces sup- 
porting this campaign, and linking it up 
with you as the local printer, is a booklet, 
“The little old man at the roll top desk.” 

This booklet begins a story that every 
printer will be glad and eager to finish. 

It will be in the hands of your Warren 
distributer about March 17. 

When you have read his story you will, 
we think, want to send it to business 
men you'd like to make customers of. 

Get this booklet from your Warren dis- 
tributer; read it—then tell him how many 
you'd like to secure at cost for your 
mailing list. 


WARREN COMPANY, 


IOI 
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This is a book to hand to your customer and 
ask him to read. He will read it, and it will 
make him think what printing DOES rather 
than what it IS. 


Printers wishing copies of this booklet for distri- 
bution may obtain them at $30. per 1000, im- 
printed. Envelopes, plain, at $3.85 per 1000. 
Eleciros for reprinting for $12, express prepaid. 


Mitx Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 





THE WARREN STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ARE 


WARREN’S CAMEO 
Plate Coated Book, Post Card, and Cover. Dull 
coated for artistic half-tone printing. Its surface 
reflects no light. 

WARREN’S SILKOTE 
Dullo-Enamel and Silkote Post Card. An inex- 
pensive semi-dull surface stock, noted forits practi- 
cal printing qualities. 

WARREN’S WARRENFOLD 
Strong coated book. Strong body, good folding 
qualities, smooth, even printing surface. 

WARREN’S LUSTRO 
Glossy coated ‘or highest quality half-tone work 
either in color or black and white. 

WARREN’S WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 


Glossy coated especially developed for process color 
printing in fine books and catalogs. 


WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive glossy 
coated paper for half-tone printing. 

WARREN’S LITHO COATED 
For lithograph and miscellaneous | abe! printing 
of the better sort. 

WARREN’S LITHO SUPER 

Adapted to lithograph and miscellaneous label 
printing where the use of Litho Coated is not 
warranted. 

WARREN’S LITHO MACHINE 
For | ithograph, miscellaneous label, and other 
classes of printing where a substantial, hard-sized 
machine finish paper is required. 

WARREN’S OFFSET 
For offset and letterpress printing. 
WARREN’S PRINTONE 

A semi-coated paper especially suited to large edi- 
tion work requiring half-tones. 


WARREN’S LIBRARY TEXT 
An English finish paper taking medium screen half- 
tones satisfactorily and without glare. 
WARREN’S OLDE STYLE 
A watermarked antique finish paper which lends 
dignity and distinction to book work devoted to 
type and simple line illustrations 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
A super-calendered paper of standard quality for 
half-tone illustrations, line cuts and text. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
A moderately priced machine finish paper of the 
first quality, suitable for large editions. 
WARREN’S INDIA 
For extra-thin editions. 1420 pages to the inch. 
WARREN’S THINTEXT 
For thin editions. 1184 pages to theinch, 
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famous, it was possible to plan this letter 


‘CHICAGO PAPER COMPAN 
801 South Wells Street « 
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What Buckeye Cover? 
For Example, Black 


Of course the distinguished color range of the Buckeye 
Cover line has added much to its world-wide popularity 
and is one of the several reasons why it overwhelmingly 
and increasingly outsells all other cover papers. 


A multitude of glorious effects may be obtained by even 
the most modest printer, through the use of the color in 
the stock —and always, always, at a saving in cost. 


Of the twelve colors Black has long been regarded as 
USE BL (KEYE (Overs the most difficult of manipulation. 


Black Buckeye Cover is increasing rapidly in use, as 
printers improve their art and as they realize the beauty 
of effects obtainable on Black. In combination with gold 
and certain greens and reds, particularly, most impressive 
effects are obtainable. Many other colors and shades work 
so well on Black Buckeye Cover that a little experi- 
menting will repay any printer. We shall gladly send 
some specimens of good work on Black to any one who 
may be interested. 


The obvious freedom of a black cover from soiling was 
at one time its chief advantage. Now it goes into work 
where effects of beauty and dignity are desired. 


Black is but one of the twelve colors in which Buckeye 
Cover and Buckeye Cover Envelopes are obtainable. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 
You may send me, without charge, your complete Buckeye Cover 
Specimen Box, No. 6. 


Name 
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It’s Found Everywhere 


Wherever you find progressive business, 
you will find Howard Bond keeping 
pace with the requirements of printer 
and user. Its clean, attractive appear- 
ance has made it popular in every part 
of the country. 


Thirteen colors and white to use for 
every possible purpose. A sample folder 


will be mailed on request. 


The Howard Paper Company 
Urbana, Ohio 
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COLLINS 
ULTRAFINE CARDBOARDS 


Te) 


. a best in 
| Cardhoards 


Since 








Send fcr this Portfolio of Printed Samples 
that demonstrates the value and utility of 
COLLIXS COATED CARDBOARDS, It is free 


covers, mailing cards and broadsides has grown rapidly within 
recent years. It will continue to increase as more printers and 
advertisers recognize the obvious advantages and economy of Co tins 
Quatity Carpsoarps, the standard of quality in America. 


‘om use of coated cardboards for folders, booklet and catalogue 


The Corus Line offers a range of cardboards for practically 
every purpose and in many thicknessess and colors. The Oak Lear 
TraveE Mark is a guarantee of quality. It guarantees satisfaction, a 
full count and uniformity in thickness and coating. It guarantees that 
the manufacturer stands behind it as he stands behind the signature 
of his checks. 


COLLINS TRANSLUCENTS and LITHO 


{[< famous ULTRAFINE COATING used of 
BLANKS makes possible the finest printed results 


Collins Quality Cardboards are Sold through Recognized Dealers in the Principal Cities 


A-M-COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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Old Council Iree Bond 


N ENDURING BOND! The original OLD COUNCIL TREE 

wasa famous oldelm that stood for generations asa landmark 

in the vicinity of our paper mills at Neenah, Wisconsin. The 

Indian tribes, in earlier days, used the OLD COUNCIL TREE as 

a meeting place. It was a symbol of permanence, binding them 
to any agreement reached beneath its branches. 


The famous sheet known today as OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
is justly named for the famous tree. 


It is in merited demand among business institutions for their 
stationery. It, too, is a symbol of permanence and integrity, 
proclaiming silently, but none the less effectively, the prestige 
of its users. 


“Note the‘lear and Wear as weil as the Test” 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atsaxy, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation MitrwavuKkeeE, WIs The E. A. Bouer Co. 


PRPPEETONS WAS io.e6 555.410 cs: aid laseiase wai Woelz Brothers 
BRIDGEPORT; CONN c<.5.5605 04 Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y Holland Paper Company 
Curcaco, ILL Chicago Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OH10 The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa..... Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
DW MET WIIINN s,s sosyo save acs evsseiereauen Peyton Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, UND 5 :0:0:5:610-6- oe fina Century Paper Co. 
ITHACA ING Mo sie oe ces T. G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. 
Lansinc, Micu Dudley Paper Company 
EAOWISWEEEES LGV gi 65 5 oo cece noptsreia Miller Paper Co. 


New York City, Export.... 


INE WAR ONG ois sissp-ocssc-siela wate J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
INBW VORA @ityisis:6556:0ci0 03a J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York City H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
PPPISBURGE EN 05555 .00sie-0cs Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PORTLAND; ORB 6 5.506-40:00.- Blake, McFall Company 
RICHMOND, VAs... ...0<. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo Acme Paper Company 
SEATPER, WASH... «5.00.60 64 American Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
Tacoma, WasH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TOERDO; OHIO s 66:55:66 <0) Commerce Paper Company 


Seer American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER C 


Makers of 
Op Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CureFrtTain Bono 
Nerenan Bonn 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the OF Names 


OMPANY 


Wispom Bonn 
Gracier Bonn 
STonewALv Linen LEDGER 
Reso.tute LEepGer 
PrestiGe LEpGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


SrsD 





Agr. 
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LANCASTER BOND 


“The Aristocrat of Bonds ” 


Baltimore, Md. - Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company New Orleans, La. Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. - - -— - Carter, Rice & Company New York, N. Y. - - + = Conrow Bros. 
Buffalo, N.Y. - R. H. Thompson Company New York, N. Y. - F.W. Anderson & Company 
Chicago, Ill. - Moser Paper Company Portland, Ore. - - Blake, McFall Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio - - Chatfield & Woods Company Pueblo, Colo. - - - Colorado Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio - - Cleveland Paper Mfg. Company Richmond, Va. - Richmond Paper Company 
Dayton, Ohio - - = The Buyer's Paper Company Rochester, N. Y. - - - R.M. Myers & Company 
Denver, Colo. - Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Company St. Louis, Mo. - - = Beacon Paper Company 
Des Moines, Iowa - Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa St. Paul, Minn. - : Inter-City Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich. - - - = Beecher, Peck & Lewis San Francisco, Cal. - = Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Great Falls, Mont. - Great Falls Paper Company Seattle, Wash. - + -  - American Paper Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. - C.P. Lesh Paper Company Spokane, Wash. Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Lansing, Mich. - - The Dudley Paper Company Syracuse, N.Y. - - - - R.M. Myers & Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne Tacoma, Wash. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
Louisville, Ky. - The Rowland Company Topeka, Kan. - - Central Topeka Paper Company 
Manila, P. J. - - . J.P. Heilbronn Company Washington, D.C. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. - - E. A. Bouer Company ©EXPORT—Maurice O'Meara Company, New York, N.Y. 

Minneapolis, Minn. - Paper Supply Company, Inc. 


ENVELOPES MADE BY UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


“Menasha, Wisconsin 


‘8|.87\ 
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Genuine Keratol 


The Logical Material 
The Ultimate Material 


Booklets or catalogs are silent salesmen for the business house 
whose name they bear. In justice to the business they should 
have the appearance of quality. 


Genuine Keratol binding adds this very necessary qualifica- 
tion—lending to booklets an air of dignity that compels atten- 
tion and insures long life to direct mail efforts. 


Helping your customers to get the best returns from their 
“silent salesmen” is one way you can assure yourself of more 
business. Genuine Keratol will do this for you—and at a good 
margin of profit, too. 


Write for our book of samples, showing a variety of weights, 
grains, and colors. Test them in your own way, and you will 
see why Genuine Keratol is 


The Logical Material —The Ultimate Material 


MADE BY 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 











L— 4 


il in the Coupon and Mail Today 














The Keratol Co. 
Dept. B 3, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| book of samples. 
| 

| 

| 
. 


Name.. 





Street 





5 City 
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The candid 


opinion 


of five stationers 


BUSINESS man interested inen- 
velopes called on five represen- 
tative stationers in New York City. 
‘““What,’”’ he asked them, ‘‘is your 
candid opinion of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope as a sales 
item?” 

Every one of the five gave sub- 
stantially the same answer, ‘‘Our 
customers seem to know them — 
always accept them readily—and we 
never have any comebacks on these 
envelopes.”’ 


Why they sell them 


Each of these stationers carries 
other envelopes intended to do the 
same work—some of them lower- 
priced than the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp. 

Yet each prefers to sell the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp—because 
his customers ‘“‘seem. to know 
them—always accept them readily” 
—and they never bring comebacks. 

What a satisfactory condition any 
retail business would be in if this 
could be said of every item it carried. 

Here is one at least that sells 
easily because people seem to recog- 
nize it as an “‘old friend ’’—because 
even a child can see how substantial 
and well made it is, how sure to do 
its work well. 

Tough, strong jute paper; clean 
cutting and folding; gum of the 
best quality we know; a strong 
clasp firmly anchored at four sepa- 
rate points, distributing the strain 
over a wide area; a flap thoroughly 
reinforced to resist the pulls and 
jerks it will meet all along the line. 

When you are asked for a good 
catalog or merchandise envelope, 
what more would you possibly offer 
your customer? 


Why they buy them 


Retail stores use the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope to 


deliver small articles. 
They find it cheaper, as 
wellasquickerand more 
convenient, than wrap- 
ping and tieing bundles. 


Business houses mail 
samples and othersmall 
articles in Improved 
Columbian Clasps be- 
cause they know that 
a tough, strong, well- 
made envelope is more 
likely to stand the 


This is the husky Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
—of high-grade jute paper, made in thirty-one useful 
sizes and used to mail about everything mailable. 





ordealof the post office, 
the mail train and the motor truck. 


Even hardware is mailed in Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
—hardware, always weighty—and 
often with keen edges and sharp 
points that would murder less husky 
envelopes. 


Advertisers use the Improved 
Columbian Clasp to carry and de- 
liver safe and sound, the catalogs 
and mailing-pieces into which they 
have put brains—and money for 
pictures, paper, printing, postage, 
and a good mailing list. : 

What better way to file important 
papers in the busy office than to 








Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are one of the many styles made by the 
United States Envelope Company, the 
world’s largest envelope manufacturers. 
You can gain some idea of the service 
behind your jobber by reading this list of 
United States Envelope Company 
Divisions: 
Location 
Worcester, Mass. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill, Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central State Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelopes 


Division 








place them in letter-size Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes — and set 
them behind the proper guide in 
the file? 


Papers filed this way are kept 
together in related units; they don’t 
develop “‘sick edges’; don’t accu- 
mulate dust when somebody forgets 
to close the file drawer. 


Lots of people classify music the 
same way, in Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelopes, before stowing it 
away in the music cabinet—and lots 
more will when the idea occurs to 
them. There is hardly any limit to 
the uses of the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope. 


Double pages in System,Printers’ 
Ink Weekly, Printers’ Ink Monthly 
and Mailbag in January and Feb- 
ruary have been telling your cus- 
tomers some of the reasons why a 
good, reliable envelope is the envel- 
ope they should use. Further 
spreads will appear in these maga- 
zines in April and throughout 1924. 


Your regular jobber carries—or 
can get for you—Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes in thirty-one 
useful sizes. 


If you have any trouble in get- 
ting them, write the general offices 
of the United States Envelope 
Company, at Springfield, Mass., 
and you will be put into touch with 
a nearby distributor. 









































Job Lots of 
Paper 


BONDS +« COVERS « LEDGERS 
M.F. BOOK «* SUPER BOOK 
ENAMEL BOOK «+ BLANKS 

RAIL ROAD * TOUGH CHECK 
GOV. POST CARD 
CANDIDATE BRISTOL 
CLAY COATED BOARD 


We have on hand this month 200 ‘Tons of Featherweight 
Machine Finish Book at Very Low Prices 


We Have 100 Tons of Cover Papers at Bargain Prices 


Ask for Special Samples 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


Cleveland, O. - Middletown, O. 


Branch Offices 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
’Phone Main 6889 ’Phone Main 650 ’ Phone Olive 9197 


























We Mail Special Samples Every Week. A Postal Will Put You On Our Mailing List. 
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MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM, COVERING A CITY BLOCK “420X320 FEET 


Mr. Manufacturer and Jobber of Printing Machinery and Equipment 
The Craftsmen present to you, as their contribution to education in the Print- 
ing, Lithographing, Paper and Allied Trades, this unparalleled opportunity for 
bringing your product favorably to the attention of those who buy it, use it, and 
are responsible for its successful operation. 


1 





Craftmen’s 
Clubs 
are 
Organized 


ALBANY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


ETO 
SOUTH AFRICA 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


gS 
CG 
RS 
CG 
g& 


ARON 


NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND. ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SCRANTON 
SEATTLE 
SPRINGFIELD 


WORCESTER 


RBERLRBR 


If you have 
knowledge, 
let others 
light their 
candles by it. 


—FULLER 





You will serve your interests best if you exhibit 


at the Third Educational 


Graphic Arts 
Exposition 


Milwaukee, Aug. 18 to 23, 1924 


Because your contribution to the cause of education in the 
field which you serve will be an important factor in the prog- 
ress of the Graphic Arts. The executives of all these indus- 
tries will come, eager to see and to learn. The advertisers and 
the buyers of printing will also be here in large numbers. 


Bear in mind, » also, that the Craftsman Idea is spreading more rapidly 
than any organization developed in the printing and associated trades, 
and that membership in local clubs is increasing with great rapidity. 
Opportunity to reach these 5,000“‘top sergeants” of the printing industry 
and kindred trades is yours if you exhibit your product here. 


The two Graphic Arts Expositions held previously by the Craftsmen 


have surpassed (in attendance, in number and variety of exhibits, in 
volume of sales, and in the value and importance of educational features) 
any other printing or allied industry expositions, wherever held. 


This will be the last exposition until 1927. If you have not 

reserved space you should do so at once, because there is only 

so much to be sold. When that is gone there will be no 
more available. Make reservation at once. 


Address all communications to 


Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition, Inc. 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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—more than words can tell you 
about MELOTONE 


HERE is a feeling about Melotone which you can only get from the 

paper itself. This is in part the actual physical feeling—the pleasure 
of touching it. But it is also an intangible feeling —a mental impression 
that “here is Quality.” 


Why not let us transmit these two feelings to you, just as the paper 
itself would transmit them to your prospective customers if you printed 
your message upon Melotone? 


Why not let us send you Melotone—and let it speak for itself? 


Technically speaking, you will find it an example of the ideal rela- 
tion between low light reflection and surface smoothness—a rich, mel- 
low toned coated paper which gives remarkably gratifying results, both 
from the standpoint of the printer, and of the user of printing. 


Melotone is well worth knowing. Send for the book which will show 


you its character. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


Write to the Division 
in this list which is nearest to you 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 

STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 

McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 

McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 

McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 

BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY . GRAND RAPIDS 

AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION. . . NEW YORK 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER CO. ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY DALLAS 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 

SIERRA PAPER COMPANY LOS ANGELES 

PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY . . . SAN FRANCISCO 

PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY FRESNO 

ENDICOTT PAPER COMPANY PORTLAND, ORE. 

MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY SEATTLE 

BUTLER AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY. . . . CHICAGO 

PATTEN COMPANY, Ltp. HONOLULU 
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Byron Weston Company’s Papers 


—like the products of craftsman Paul Revere, colonial silversmith— 
are good all the way through. Beauty may only be surface deep, 
but real service must be “solid silver.” The sterling worth of 
Byron Weston Company’s Papers commends them to buyers who 
cannot afford other than the best. 





Famous Weston Papers 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For 
municipal, county and state records. 
For the accounting of large corpora- 
tions and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with 
a hinge in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 
commercial correspondence. For poli- 
cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
necessitating printing and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
particular requirements developed by 
machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 


A splendid writing and printing paper at a minimum price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will Send You Interesting 
Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass. 
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HYLO ENGLISH 
FINISH 


A Bleached, Refined, Ground Wood Paper Having Distinctive Printing Qualities 


Hylo English Finish is a well 
finished paper that will print 
a 133-line halftone perfectly, 
and with an added advantage 
of having the rapid drying qual- 
ity of machine finished paper. 


There are no ink troubles on Hylo English 
Finish. There is a reason. 


Uniform Sizing 
is the Foundation of 
Uniform Presswork 


THE SIZING of Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany’s Bleached Refined Ground Wood 
Papers is carefully balanced and rigidly 
maintained at standard. 


RAPID MAGAZINE PRINTING re- 
quires a certain degree of sizing. Just 
the correct amount has been carefully 
determined by our laboratories and by 
practical printing tests. 


AND MORE IMPORTANT than know- 
ing how is the maintaining of a standard 
sizing. Every practicable means to pre- 
vent variation and to maintain uni- 
formity of product is in use in the 
Kimberly-Clark Mills. Testing for uni- 
form sizing has been developed to a very 
exact operation. This test is not de- 
pendent on the variable judgment of the 
paper makers, but is done with precision 
machines. 


It follows that paper meeting the exact- 
ing requirements of high-speed magazine 
presses, where the second side is printed 
immediately following the first, would 
have decided advantages for the average 
run of presswork. 


Regular sizes and weights are car- 
ried in stock and sold by the paper 
merchants named at the right. 


~) Ry 


~(stablished 1872- 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
New York : Chicago : Los Angeles 


iB 





ATLANTA 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BUFFALO 

The Alling & Cory Company 
BUTTE 

Minneapolis Paper Company 
CHICAGO 

Bradner Smith & Company 

Chicago Paper Company 

Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
DALLAS 

Graham Paper Company 
DENVER 


The Carter Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 


Graham Paper Company 
DES MOINES 

Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa 

Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT 

Beecher Peck & Lewis 
EL PASO 

Graham Paper Company 
FARGO 

Western Newspaper Union 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY 

Graham Paper Company 

Kansas City Paper House 
LINCOLN 

Lincoln Paper Company 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES 

Western Pacific Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE 

Southeastern Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE 

Graham Paper Company 
NEW ORLEANS 

Graham Paper Company 

E. C. Palmer & Company, Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Canfield Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Kansas City Paper House 

Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA 

Carpenter Paper Company 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 


_ Western Paper Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

The Canfield Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PUEBLO 

Colorado Paper Company 
ROCHESTER 

The Alling & Cory Company 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Western Newspaper Union 
SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonio Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 

General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY 

Western Newspaper Union 
ST. LOUIS 

Graham Paper Company 
ST. PAUL 

E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
TOLEDO 

The Commerce Paper Company 
WICHITA 

Western Newspaper Union 
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LINOTYPE LINING GOTHICS 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 


18 Point Gothic No. 29a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 


12 Point Gothic No. 30 12 Point Gothic No. 29 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FU LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FU 
RNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT RNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT 


12 Point Gothic No. 30a 12 Point Gothic No. 29a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNIS LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNIS 
HES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUID HES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUID 


12 Point Gothic No. 308 12 Point Gothic No. 298 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES E LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES E 
QUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RE QUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RE 


12 Point Gothic No. 30c 12 Point Gothic No. 29c 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIP LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIP 
MENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO MENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO 


6 Point Gothic No. 30 6 Point Gothic No. 29 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPH 
BOTH GUIDES AND Ss : BOTH GUIDES AND R 
EVERY DEMAND THAT C : EVERY DEMAND THAT 
6 Point Gothic No. 30a 6 Point Gothic No. 29a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN. MEETING EVERY DEMAND 
THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE THAT CAN BE MADE ON. TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE 


6 Point Gothic No. 308 6 Point Gothic No. 298 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES 
AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN. MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE 
MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOUS COMP MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOUS COMP 


6 Point Gothic No. 30c € Point Gothic No. 29c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RES LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RES 
PONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT 

SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS ACTUAL PART 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


PONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT 
SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS ACTUAL PART 


Borper: Matrix Slides, 4 point No. 508 and 8 point No. 1371 





520-24-3-AC 





























Composed cntirely on the LiNoTYPE 


























The Book That \nvires You 
to Read It 


—To revel in its beau- 
ties of binding and text, 
must first win your at- 
tention with an honest 
expression of what’s in- 
side. The sheer strength 
of simplicity—7f rhe 
paper ts carefully chosen 
—will master your in- 
terest. 
& 


Bound in 


LODESTONE 


Whether single leaf or as 
a covering for cardboard, 
the result will be a work 
of durable beauty. It is 
suggested for: 


Books 
BROCHURES 
CATALOGS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Girt EDITIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 
FOLDERS 
CALENDARS 





This book—the latest presentation on 
LoDESTONE— offers newand colorfulideas HANDBOOKS 

for the artist, the advertiser, the printer, PROGRAMS-MENUS 
and the engraver. Send for it today. and many other uses 

















Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co. HAMPDEN GLAZED Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send me your latest LoDESTONE 


HOLYOKE, Mass. brochure — ‘“‘ ATMOSPHERE” 


Distributors for Great Britain 


LINDENMEYR & JOHNSON PAPER Co., L1D. Address Sota 
11-b Upper Thames St., London, Eng. ; ee Site 


Name 
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How will YOUR Printed Salesman Emerge? 


$2400 in Prizes for Skill in 
Advertising & Printing 


Weare paying $200 a month for the best work 
produced on Cantine’s Papers — $100 to the ad- 
vertising man and $100 to the printer. 

The winners to date have been: 

Contest No. 1—Syracuse Press, Syracuse, 


Contest No. 2—Split Prizes. Redfield- 
Kendrick-O’Dell Co., Inc., New York, $100 for 
printing. Leonard §. Downey, New York, 
$100 for advertising. 

Contest No. 3—Split Prizes. Rogers & 
Co., New York, $100 for printing. Frank 
Campbell Scott, New York, $100 for advertising. 

Contest No. 4—Split Prizes. Fierstine 
Printing House, Utica, N. Y. $100 for 
Printing. Beatrice Clark Brown, Utica, N. Y. 
$100 for advertising. 

Contests close at the end of every month. Send 
Samples—at once—of any work you have pro- 
duced lately on Cantine’s Papers. Full Partic- 
ulars on request. 


HE beautiful printed message - what will it look like 

when it emerges from the mailbag? If it was printed 
on Cantine’s Papers it will arrive as fresh as a_ traveling 
salesman just out of the barber’s chair! Cantine’s Papers 
stand up under Uncle Sam’s hardest knocks. 


Engravings printed on Cantine’s Papers look like engrav- 
ers’ proofs, and the type like a page out of a type specimen 
book. The coating is firm. Cantine’s Papers wear like 
old friends. They get your message across. 


Velvetone is semi-dull coated. - Has the same rich, velvet surface as 
“full” dull coated with none of the disadvantages. Velvetone prints as 


easily and rapidly as enamel stock, and as clean and mellow as the finest 


“full” dull coated, but does not wear or grind the typeand cuts, or waste 
press room time. Print that handsomely designed catalog, booklet, 
insert or leaflet on Velvetone and have all the beauty and distinction of 
“full” dull coated at a considerably lower cost for paper and printing. 
Book, cover and post-card weights and sizes. 


Send for complete sample book. It is FREE 


THe Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. TY. 


9 COATED 
PAPERS 





Litho C.1S. 


COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print 


ESOPUS 


REGU 
NO.2 TNAMeL “e00K 


ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


aD PRINTING Nc QUALITY 
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PM PE, SPACE 


between the lines 


EicuT strong, forceful Sentry Direct Mail messages are bringing 
home to the printing buyers upon whom you call the importance of 
that “space between the lines” in their letters. 

These Direct Mail messages are canvassing your trade for you, 
pointing out the good business of assuring that the “space between 
the lines” speaks the stability, prestige and responsibility of the 
concern behind the letter. 

This Sentry Campaign refers the printing buyer to you for infor- 
mation on how little it will cost to provide this assurance of a favor- 
able impression from the “space between the lines” by using SENTRY 
Bonp—the better bond at a reasonable price. 

Sell the buyer that “space between the lines” as well as a better 
printed sheet, at an attractive price. Specify SENrry Bonp and insure 
the sale. 


LEE PapER COMPANY ~~ Vicksburg, Mich. 


“Safeguards Your 
Good Name” 
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Falsing Press Numbering Machine 


The rigid, simplified construction and careful workmanship makes it 


the finest Numbering Machine ever built 


Steel Throughout — All Wearing Parts Hardened 


Sold direct to THE TRADE 











Figures 


NUMBERING 





Hand Engraved 5 0) SIX WHEEL 
Deeply Cut Forward or Backward 








N® 123456 


Facsimile 





Unconditionally Guaranteed for the Most Exacting Requirements 


FALSING PRODUCTS CoO., 299 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Numbering Devices 




















YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and 
the excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time 
in the pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled 
electrotypes may represent the difference between profit 
and loss to you. Command the skill, intelligence and 
careful workmanship of our efficient organization—give 
your pressroom a chance to equal in practice the antici- 
pation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _— Tel. Harrison 7185 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 














Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





4 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
































It will Pay You to Buy 


The WING 
ALUMINUM 
MAILER 


Why? On account of 
extra speed and fewer 
delays in mailing. 










This new machine is extremely 
light and easy to handle, yet built 
to stand up and prove reliable 
under all conditions. 







Approved by largest as well as all smaller publishers. 


Send for details and prices, or better still send us your 
order for the New Wing Aluminum Mailer, TODAY ! 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, Greenfield, Massachusetts 














1892 1924 


BOOK BINDERS 


EDITION BOOK— CATALOG— DE LUXE 
— LEATHER— CLOTH — PAPER COVER 
—PAMPHLET BINDING 






Most Up to Date Plant—Large Capacity 


Brock & Rankin, Inc. 


619 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 0429 


























Note smooth 
edge of card 
when detached 


7, 


makers for you. 

















= ly by lever binder in case 





Trial Assortment Order pong 
No.1— 200 cards, 2 styles, and 2 Cases, 2 styles, $1.00 
No.2—1200 * 4 “ 5 = 
No.3—2500 ‘“ 4 “ 6° 4@€* we 
Order Now direct from this Advertisement 
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4 “ 500 1104 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards » Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 
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Your Ink + These Cards and Cases = PROFITS 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards printed in 
your shop and put up in neat Wearwell per cent profit on these cards and cases. 
Lever Binder Cases will prove big money You can get started at once towards this 









Printers everywhere are averaging a 50 


big extra profit. Send for one of our three 


Filling an already established demand sample orders today! 
they practically sell on sight. Protected 
mse by Wearwell Cases, Wiggins Cards are 
always fresh and clean and detach from 
spa seiht dees Menedpadd pall case with a smooth, straight edge. There 
is, therefore, no waste from spoilage. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


WIGGINS 
Boor Foon CARDS 


705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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| Good Paper = Good Printing 
Good Business 


A Combination Hard to Beat 


We offer— and are equipped to ship from stock — 


Dill & Collins Co’s Papers 
Strathmore Paper Co’s Papers 
S. D. Warren Co’s Papers 


and other good papers 


Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT is also ready to submit samples, blank dummies, 


special envelopes, helpful suggestions, etc. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants :: Envelope Manufacturers 


517-525 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ADVANCE |) 


LEAD MOLD 
ELECTROTYPES | 








HE more particular you are 

about your electrotypes and 
the more carefully you buy them, 
the more certain we are that 
Advance electrotypes will satisfy 
your requirements. 


We have specialized in the mak- 
ing of lead mold electrotypes for 
fine printing. Some of the most 


exacting printers in the country, 
who are our regular customers, 
have found from their own ex- 


perience that we are producing a 
Quality of work that will match 
the best in America; that we are 
giving a Service that will meet 
every reasonable demand; and 
that our Prices are just a little 
lower than they had been ac- 
customed to pay. 


LEAD MOLDS 
NICKEL STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 
WAX PLATES 


The real test is atrial order. That will show 
you just what Advance electrotypes can 
mean to you in Quality, Service and Price. 


Advance Electrotype Company 
Printcraft Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





“Ask ‘the Printer who is using them! 


























DeLuxe Bindery and Pressroom 
Stock Forwarding Tables 


Table without sides and Table with sides and 
back at top or shelf back at top and 
in base. shelf in base. 


pe of Kelly and Miehle Vertical Presses, as 
well as Bookbinders, will find these tables a great con- 
venience in handling stock. Substantially built of angle iron 
with heavy sheet steel top. Furnished either with or with- 
out casters and built to uniform height of 32 inches. When 
casters are not supplied the legs have sliding ‘‘shoes.” Also 
supplied with sides and back at top and shelf with sides and 
back in base, or either. 

Sizes: 23x23”, 24x24”, 30x30”, 36x72”, 36x96” and 36x114’. 

The two larger sizes have six legs, others four. 
Finish, two coats dark green enamel. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
3724 S. Rockwell Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















At last. Bond Envelopes 
That Really Stick! 


Frankly we stole this headline and cut “cold” from an ad 
in the current Printer’s Ink Monthly. It amused us. A 
manufacturer of bond paper used it to proclaim a bond 
that would hold the gum for envelope use. In all good faith 
this maker announced this feature as practically a new and 
unknown triumph in envelope practice! 


Yet for fifteen years the slogan of this en- 

velope factory has been ‘Makers of Guar- 

anteed Sure-stick Bond Paper envelopes.” 
—and for fifteen years we have been making good on that 
claim. That's why the new discovery amused us. 


Send now for new price list showing the staples and 
latest additions that make up this ten million 
stock of ready-to-ship envelopes. 











| | 
Books You Should 


Know About 


Ebene Porte Library of Books for 
Printers may be bought one at 
a time if you wish—or any five on 
easy terms. Write today for descrip- 
tive catalogue. They form a worth- 
while addition to any printer’s 
library and are priceless for the 
young printer’s instruction. 





CTbe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Gty, tab 











Protect ilwaukee | 2. tor Print 
he Trade ] Gwisanss ltnapashes, 
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FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Per 
Pound 


f. o. b. New York, or Dunellen, packed in barrels 


100 lbs. . . . . . . «16c per lb. 
SOM «..... + Beprt 
29TH «ws ow + + Meperlh 


Standard for thirty years. Finest raw materials used 
insuring joints remaining flexible. Foolproof in 
operation—dissolves readily—has maximum 
strength necessary—will retain its flexibility and 
binding strength under all climatic conditions. 





Let us send you a trial shipment, at our expense if unsatisfactory, or free sample on request 


NATIONAL GUM & MICA CO. 


Main Offices: 59th St. and 11th Ave.. NEW YORK 

















Boston Charlotte, N.C. Chicago Dunellen, N.J. Philadelphia San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada London, England 


Branches: 
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LATEST 


“"PROUTY 
Balance Feature ~ 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


They are Noiseless. 
They Expand and Contract. 
For New Rollers as well 
as Old 








They Save 50% 


Set of 6 
s The came soller saised to ex ey 8x12 C.& P., $7.70 
wedge Set of 6 
ting of rol 10x15C.&P., 7.70 
Set of 6 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 8.80 


HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Set of 8 
1444x22C.&P., 11.00 


the aoe to ribbons. © 














Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or sent direct. 112 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 





There Is Nothing Quite so Nice 
or Dignified as 


Ben Meth er Hs Fhe 
FOR F 
PANELS, = | FINE TYPE: 
= | CUTS, 


ig: cr f ‘4 ie pe 
BORDERS. t 
re Hy Withthe Dollars in it “| Steet DIE 
LETTERS ee EFFECTS | 








( New “system” 


DIG ! 








For Announcements, Recht « or »Valion 





COUNTRIES 


For Free Booklet write: “Dept. I’”” 


THE ELLIS NEW METHOD EMBO$$ING 
140 W. 38th Street, New York 


PATENTED IN ALL 




















GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability. Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘Straightline’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 








DRAGON 


Flexible Glues 


For Machine and Hand Work 
are the Best that can be Made. 


Samples on Request 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 
474-478 Greenwich St., New York City 


























CONTINUOUS 


HICKO Non-Combing 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Especially designed for attachment to any makes of RULING 
MACHINES, CLEVELAND and other folders. 

More positive in its action, has greater output and easier to 
make ready than any other feeder on the market. 

10% to 15% saved in operating continuous feeder over the pile 
feeder on account of the ease in setting up and the further fact 
that it can be loaded while in operation. 

Patents have been applied for, fully covering this style of feeder. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Use One of 


ESLEECK’S THIN PAPERS 


for CopiEs of 


Legal Papers Insurance Records 





OUR 
WATERMARKED 
GRADES: 
ili. Bank Records Office Forms 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN Estimates Specifications 


Sub. 10 


Emco ONION SKIN Invoices Factory Forms 


Sub. 714 and Reports of all kinds 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


Sub. 8 : 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


























OPA p 


> SATISFACTION 


EF, Gos >. 25) 80" STANDARD MODEL 
rs 


S-H SAW-TRIMMER 




















“STABLISHED 1875 
: “s Complete with 
The proof lies . 4 Motor and 


Attachments 


in a trial of the g $175.00 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. , ; 
SERVICE ar W te For linotype purposes and ordinary 
cial aiinaaita tle PAS? composing room requirements this 
Ss y : ; . 1 
pte a em ; is amply sufficient ; but those w ish- 
a National reputation for ing a machine that will do everything 
pi gia igen a yo sop ; a Saw-Trimmer can do, we recom- 
mend our Model 2, costing $275.00 


Circulars and terms on request. 


au | THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN CO. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 











> Linotype Supplies 


1G 


CW 160 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 

No. 3 of a Series of Facts 


Dependable Printing 


Quality 


for three-quarters of a century 


+ 


URING the 75 years that Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
have been manufactured Printing Quality has always 
been of first importance. The basic materials used are 

the same now as in the original formula, but scientific test and 
research have shown us how to modify the combination to meet 
varying requirements and still maintain printing quality. 








Although we are constantly making tests for greater perfec- 
tion, we have yet to find any substitute which equals Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers for producing good presswork. 


The nearest of eleven Sam’l Bingham factories will give you 
prompt, intelligent service. 


Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’| Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO DALLAS 
88-90 South 13th St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 


DES MOINES ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
1025 West Fifth St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 





For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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TOY! A rich man’s frivolity; then accepted as a luxury, but 
today the automobile becomes one of the most amazing de- 
velopments of the twentieth century; an example of dynamic 
industrial energy, coupled with quick public acceptance of a new 
step in living standards. 


When Elwood [aynes first announced his ‘“horseless carriage’’ in 
1893, Bradner Smith & Company had reached the maturity of 
forty-one years of age. ‘That year also marked the period of the 
great Chicago World’s Fair, a year when Chicago gained further 
trade momentum. New thousands learned of the products and 
services obtainable from Chicago business houses. On returning 
home they demanded that these goods and services be brought 
to their doors. 


It was another step in trade expansion, a development with which 
Bradner Smith & Company kept pace. 

Similarly, today this firm is ever enlarging stocks and refining its 
services, to meet the elaborate variety of requirements expressed 
by an ever-widening circle of customers. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 So. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EQUIP YOUR MACHINES WITH 


HORTON vagus sexec0 PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 


OVER 50,000 IN USE THRUOUT THE WORLD 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 








Write for particulars of our 


NEW UNIVERSALLY ADAPTABLE DRIVE SHAFT 
Model A and the AA with “TWIN BLOCKS” which will 
transmit from 75 to 100 per cent more horse power. 


“A SPEED FOR EVERY NEED” 


Products ot the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Hortokum”’ 

















WERE THE CHOICE of hundreds of highest grade printers 
during 1923. The list of users of Wilkes Metals looks like 
the Blue Book of the printing trades. Unequaled Purity, 
Uniformity and Low Working Temperatures have caused 
substantial reductions in metal charges with corresponding 
betterment of results. Send for Wilkes Type Primer an 
learn all the reasons why. 


Cast Quality Face, Body and Plates 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSES 
QUICK DELIVERIES HAMMOND, IND. 
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LINOTYPE. MATRIX | 


RE-SHAPER 


A practical device for reshaping 
worn or damaged matrix combi- 
nations to accuracy. 


Saves Mats 


Worn and damaged mat combinations 
easily restored to accuracy. 
Pays for itself. 


Prevents Distributor Stops 
Send for descriptive circular. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Price, $12.50 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co. 


Te RITA 





e ° e 
The Page Fountain Divider 
' '” (PATENTED) 
3 for 
MIEHLE 
OPTIMUS 
KELLY 
PREMIER 
STERLING 
and 
HODGMAN 
PRESSES 
Price $8.50 
Per Pair 
, WRITE FOR 
£ CIRCULAR 


ROBERT R. PAGE, MANUFACTURER 





Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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225-227 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


























Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 


Philadelphia New Orleans Boston Los Angeles Montreal 
Baltimore Chicago Cleveland Toronto Winnipeg 
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STAR MANIFOLD isa high 
grade writing paper made in 
tissue weight. By reason of 
its great strength, it is used 
for carbon copies of impor- 
tant letters and documents 
which must be preserved for 
repeated reference. It is 
especially recommended for 
legal work, mailing lists, 
foreign correspondence, etc. 
It is made in white and seven 
colors, with various weights 
and finishes. 


Write for Sample Book 
and Trade Prices 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Fuy us a 


FACTORY OF CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N. 
Many of the W orld’s Largest Manufacturers 
Come to Us for Their Pictorial Publicity 


CORONA Typewriter Co. 


—for instance 


AZASAASAANAANAANA AN AAS 


When concerns as large as the CORONA Typewriter Co. 
come to the Ithaca Engraving Co. for their photographs, 
art work, and engravings, it is convincing evidence that here 


beside Cayuga’s waters we have built an organization of 
men skillful enough to compete with the finest engraving 
plants in the largest cities. 


PT IRLACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY & 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. B 


“¥OUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOL DN" 


TN AZSAAS AAAS AZ AAS 








WA 
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“see | 
Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


va 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 


CHICAGO 


536 South Clark Street 




















The Composing Room Cylinder 


Correct Principles Cut 
Selling Expense 


The business of Vandercook & Sons (originators of the 
Modern Proof Press) increased 80% last year over the 
previous year without additional “sales push.” 


The great majority of the major publicationsin the United 
States are now assisted in the making by Vandercook 
Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses. 


Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses are 
built in several sizes and models. Prices, $120.00 up. 
Circulars descriptive of the machines sent on request. 


Originators of the 

Vandercook & Sons Modern Proof Press 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Represented by: American Steel Chase Co., New York; John S. Thompson, San Francisco; 


Prince & Hensley, Los Angeles; C. I. Johnson Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul; Baker Sales Co., London, England. 
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A Recent Postal Law that Will Interest 
Every Printer 


“The use of metal clips for fastening pamphlets, folders, etc., is 
not permissible.” 


That leaves just one substitute gummed stickers. 

Now comes a very important fact to consider—the cost of putting on these 
gummed stickers. To do this economically you must select your gummed paper 
with care. You must use a gummed paper that will absolutely lie flat, and not curl. 
A paper with perfect adhesive qualities, yet one that will not cake or stick together. 


There are two gummed papers that are guaranteed to fill all of these requirements. 
Try Ideal Guaranteed Flat or Jones Li-Flat Gummed Paper on your next order. 
You will find these two mill brands will be by far the most economical papers you 
can use for this or any other purpose where gummed paper is required. 

Distributors are ready to serve you in all the principal cities. Send for our sample 


books. 


McLaurin-Jones Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Brookfield, Mass. 


Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N. J., Ware, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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SINCE ITS INTRODUCTION --- 


WAT le ik 









SOND 


Has Steadily grown in the good graces of the Printers 


and their Customers 





WATERFALLS Starting one year ago the sales have 


BOND 








WATERFALLS 
BOND 








WATERFALLS 
BOND 





WATERFALLS 
BOND 









WATERFALLS 


BOND 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWE., NEW YORK CITY 


been steady and consistent, winning 
new friends each month and holding 
those served during the preceding 
period. 


@ Many reasons are responsible for this 
condition. To make the paper right 
from all standpoints is the obligation 
we have imposed upon ourselves as 

Manufacturers. 


q A communication just received from 
one of our Selling Agents states that 
Waterfalls Bond won a large order for 
him, the breaking test and color being 
the principal deciding factors. 


@ Breaking strength and color are but 
two of the many factors entering into 
the success of this serviceable paper. 


@ If you, Mr. Printer, are one who al- 
ready has used this paper, we are sure 
of repeat orders. If you have not used 


it, a trial order will prove convincing. 





POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS AT MECIIANIC FALLS, MAINE 





FALLS 









WATERFALLS 


BOND 






WATERFALLS 
BOND 





WATERFALLS 


BOND 






WATERFALLS 
BOND 







WATERFALLS 
BOND 
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SHALL I ILLUSTRATE IT? 


When a customer wants advice on how to illustrate 
his advertising, send the copy to us and our creative 
artist will go over the requirements very carefully and 
make recommendations based on years of experience. 


This is only one of the many ways in which we co- 
operate with printers. Are you on our mailing list? 


CRESCENT ENGI2ZAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











Fundamentally 
Correct 


The experienced motorist looks un- 
der the hood before he buys a car. He 
is not concerned with freak notions 
of motor construction. He prefers 
the motor built along the lines of 
proved performance. 


In selecting a proof 
press today, shop ex- 
ecutives Jook “under 
the hood” and then 
wisely select the 
proof press built on 
the principles of the 
most successful cyl- 
inder presses. 

The Standard B. B. B. 
Proof Presses are cylinder 
presses reduced to con- 
venient size, equipped 
with ball bearings for long 
quiet operations. 


Standard No. 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in, 


Our Line Includes the Following: 

STANDARD “‘B. B. B.” No. O—Bed 14x20 Inches . . . $230 
STANDARD “‘B. B. B.” No. 1—Bed 14x26 Inches . . . $280 
These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 
exertion—proofs that wi!l do for the work in the majority of plants. 
STANDARD “‘B. B. B.”” No. 2— Bed 17x26 Inches . . . $600 
For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 

Write for full particulars. Prices quoted are f. 0. b. Chicago. 


We employ no Traveling Representatives. For Sale by Leading 
Supply Dealers and by 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





~ DOeMORE 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER | 


| 
The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine | 


embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 


Printing Machinery and 
Printers’ Equipment for 
India and South Africa 


We represent the undernoted mar- 
kets, the leading Manufacturers of 
Printing Machinery and all allied 
trades, and are in touch with every 
printer and stationer. 


We are desirous of receiving partic- 
ulars of any new machine improve- 
ments, or articles of equipment 
and material for the Printing trade. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(South of the Equater) 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO. (Africa), Ltd. 
Cape Town Johannesburg Durban’ East London 


INDIA 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon 
HEAD OFFICE 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 


(English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 
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No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 























The. quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


E here showa small job form locked 

according to the M. & W. Lock-up 
System. Note the time and material- 
saving Safety Job Locks, the few pieces 
used and the regular and enlarged iron 
furniture. No wood or quoins, and no 
spring. Doesn’t it look solid, sensible 
and workmanlike? 


Send for Catalogue Seventh Edition if you 
have not received copy. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 
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ROBERTS > 


HK Hi TOOT EO EEE RE TUTE 


Numerically Strong— 
Over 400,000 in Use 


Roberts machines are not only “strong” from the 

standpoint of mechanical construction. They are 

numerically strong” from the standpoint of the large 
number in use—over 400,000. 


This is a splendid testimonial to their popularity 
and worth. Sales could not have grown to these pro- 
portions unless printers regarded ROBERTS Machines 
as the ones best qualified to do their work of auto- 
matic press numbering. 


Ask for folder “Eight Points of Preference 
for the Pressman’’ 


Type-High 


Model 27 
5 wheels ... $16 


Type-High 
Model 28 


6 wheels ... $18 


N? 12345 


Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Machines to number either forward or backward— Orders for 
either style filled from stock —Fully guaranteed — Over 
75 other models. Write for information. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented— 
Over 400,000 in Use— 
Made Exclusively in U.S.A. 


See ROBERTS NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 


JECT UEC ETUC CHEESES EES 


{ ROBERTS ji 
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Who Buys White Space? 


QO per cent of the ad vertising 
space in cAmerica 1s 


purchased by 


The Readers of 
Space Buyer's Analyst 


cA sample copy will be sent 


to you upon request 


SPACE BUYER’S ANALYST 


324 West 42d Street 
New York City 




































Our Hobby 


is to make the Best Padding Glue 
that can be made. 


We have been at it for over twenty- 
five years and the continually in- 


creasing sales of 


R.R.B. Padding Glue 


is proof of the good results ob- 


tained with it. 


Order a five pound can from the 
nearest dealer. If you are not con- 
vinced that it is the best padding 
glue you ever used, say so, and 
the entire purchase price will be 


returned to you. 


Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala... 
Boston, Mass.... 
Boston, Mass)... ..cucace sess 
ere 
GTR TS | | LA Say aan 
Cleveland; Ohi0....., «6606000055 
LS 0 Se 
PARMA SORON at cc caGnnen os sans 


List of Dealers 


..G. Hardy Armstrong 

..City Paper Co. 

..Graham Paper Co. 

. Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

..H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


American Type Fdrs. Co. 
.Graham Paper Co. 
.Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


POENVER MCONO. « cciscicsiie ss sic s 3 Graham Paper Co. 


WG EPOIE MICH 525:5)s.6 ce fice stew oie 
El Paso, Texas........ 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Nashville, Tenn....... ee 
New Orleans, La... .......3+-5. 
Oden, Utahi.. cca cscs vos cous 


Gebhard Bros. 


..Graham Paper Co. 


Antietam Paper Co. 


... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.. McClellan Paper Co. 
..Graham Paper Co. 


Graham Paper Co. 
Scoville Paper Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah........... Western Newspaper Union 


San Francisco) Cal......... 6... 
St. Louis, Mo....... ahi 
Seattle, WASH sc cc se ccccstice 
eS | Oa ee 
Tarentd, CAMAGE..< ccs sccccccccs 


ROBERT R. 


or direct from 


15 Vandewater Street, New York 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.. Graham Paper Co. 


American Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
.Wilson-Munroe Co. 


BURRAGE 
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WATERMARKED 





Why Pay More? 


Stillwater Bond is the equal of 
any good watermarked bond. It is 
fine in appearance, strong and even 
in texture, and costs less than other 
high-grade watermarked bonds. 

Why then pay more when with 
Stillwater Bond you can get the 
quality you want at a price which 
represents a worth-while saving? 

Stillwater Bond is for every 
purpose, from executive stationery 
to administrative and production 
forms. 

Stillwater Bond is made in white 
and a variety of useful shades, each 
with an envelope to match, and 
each sheet is watermarked for your 
protection. 

Standardize on Stillwater for 
every bond paper use. It insures 
true satisfaction and economy. 


Write today for the Stillwater Portfolio 


Manufactured by 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 









































































Save With 
CLEANOTYPE 


LEANOTY PE Metal Flux 

is a worthy companion to 

the Imperial Dross Drum. 

Where the drum enables the 

printers to turn dross into cash 

or credit on new metal, Cleanotype saves by 

making cleaner separations of dross, itself, with 
least possible metal waste. 

Cleanotype when added to metal instantly 
throws out all impurities and oxidized metals as 
fine powdered dross. This non-greasy flux elimi- 
nates guess work, saves time and helps maintain 
a healthy type metal. 

When you send for a Dross Drum or an 
Imperial Type Metal supply, include in your 
order a can of Cleanotype. 


LINOTYPE=MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE -STEREOTY PE 





Imperial Type Metal Company 
Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 


Stop That Smudge 


PROFITS INCREASE 
When You Use 


The Doyle 
Electric Sheet Heater 


Patented 
Prevents Offset Eliminates Static 
Better Work—Faster Speed 


Miehle Vertical, $40 Kelly Press, $40 
Miller Feeder, $32.50, $35 
Saves the Price on One Job Where it Eliminates Slipsheets 


Attaches to Your Ordinary Electric Light Socket 
Simple » Economical » Durable » Effective 


Also made in types for Cylinder and Rotary Presses 
or any machinery requiring elimination of static 
electricity or smudging and offsetting. 


The J.E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Also Manufactures of 


THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 
For removing dirt and lint from stock on long runs. Keeps ink clean and 
eliminates wash-up. 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR (Patented) 
Cylinder Press distribution applied to Platen Presses. 























Reasons Why the 


Advance Wetmore 
is Preferred 


The consistent reliability 
of the 


ADVANCE 
WETMORE 


MODEL A-D 
Glue Heater and Pot 


has made it the preferred glue 
heating device in binderies. 
The automatic temperature 
control makes impossible the 
overheating or burning, which 
lowers the tensile strength of 
the glue. The glue heater is 
adapted to the needs of every 
user, large or small. Made 
in sizes from 2 gallons to 200 gallons daily capacity. 


Write for booklet describing our complete line oJ 
glue heating equipment. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 

















Sound in Principle 


That the A-K Push-Button Control Motors for job presses are 
built along sownd principles has been proven through years of 
experience during which these motors have been an integral 
part of printing “establishments where reliability and con- 
venience are demanded. 

The Push-Button Control feature is a time saver in getting 
the press back to the speed at which the feeder can best 
handle the particular job. 

Wealso manufacture motors for large presses and paper cutters. 
Our line includes Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed Motors 
for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Polyphase Motors 
for ordinary power work required on Paper Cutters and other 
apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


e 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The MULTIPLE METHOD of Ware Siztching 
first introduced to Printers @> Binders 


in the BOSTON is the best method fora 
large amount of both flat or saddle work 


Cc se] 

















OSTON multiple wire stitching, two to six or more up, will show a saving of from 
B twenty to thirty-five per cent in pamphlet binding expense. Many printers, binders 
and lithographers now use Boston Multiple Stitchers and are adding to their equipment. 

9The Boston Multiple No. 17, redesigned for a larger 

range, will carry two to ten heads on the twenty-inch cross- 

head, all operating in unison from 

one touch of the treadle, and at a 

speed of two hundred stitches per 

minute for each head. § When not 

on large multiple work, the No. 17 is 

quickly converted into a single-head or a 

two-head stitcher for ordinary pamphlet 

binding. It is also unequalled for small 

check book and flat receipt book stitch- 

ing. Minimum distance between stitches 

is one and five-eighths inches, center to 

center. §The capacity is two sheets to 

one-fourth inch. Flat and saddle table combined in one, 

No. 17 and the shift from one class of work to the other is 
BOSTON « made instantly without tools. 


a ? Setting the BOSTON by one operation for thick- 
TITCHER ness of work automatically adjusts all parts—an 


exclusive feature. —The operator does all the adjusting 

without spoilage or waste of time, mak- 

ing it possible to run the Boston almost 

constantly. 9 Heads may be placed in any 

position along crosshead and are firmly 

heldin place bya locking device attached 

to each head. Wire regularly used is from 

No. 25 to No. 30 round. Special heads 

for No. 21 to No. 24 furnished to order. 

SA centering device for saddle work places the staple correctly in the fold, adding greatly 
to the appearance of the work. Investigate this most useful and productive wire stitcher. 














NSO ‘o) 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





General Selling Agent for Boston Wire Stitching Machines 


















































SET «IN GARAMOND AND GARAMONDITALIC BRASS RULE FRAME CORNERS 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t ’ buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


$3 ; 


Patented 
Aug. 10rb 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916. 


i 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark’ rg 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 


Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Phone Main 4928 














MINUTES MEAN MONEY'!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It' 
KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


The Sensduanbur of Indastry 


COUNTS ‘EM RIGHT 
No More Guess Work—No More Inaccuracy 
Try one 30 days-—JSree! 


~~ DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1256A) 653 Slee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Facsimile of Imprint 
duced in size. 


AUG 281977 3 43 PM 





J.w. PITT, inc. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 
BATH, N. Y. 


To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


WOOD TYP 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The /nland 
Printer on the work.’’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. . 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
































We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
that isso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 








Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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GOLDING APPLIANCES 


Handy Articles for Every Print Shop, Factory and Office 





THE OFFICIAL CUTTER Official Card Cutter THE BOSTON CUTTER 
Made in sizes of 12 and 16 Set 

inches. Ruled table. Iron 

frame. Spring-back handle. 

Oak table. Graduated size 

gage. Low priced. 





Boston Card Cutter 
Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24and 
36 inches. Front, side and 
back gages of steel. Iron 
frame. Mahogany table. 
TABLET PRESS Graduated rule. 
Tablet Press Uisrs 


; e GIANT 
Two sizes. Hold up to 5,000 ‘ Lead and Rule 


sheets of stock of size up to CUTTER 
81,x16 inches: Iron frame. 
Steel rods. Screw clamp. Oak 
trough. 
Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 

Twostyles. Four sizes. Gages 
from 80 picas back to 120 
picas back and 84 picas front. 
Balanced handle. Large bear- 
ings. Wearing parts all steel. 
Powerful and easily operated. 


The Pearl Press 


Makes the Small Jobs 
Pay Big Profits 


Has a maximum speed of 3,600 impressions per 
hour. It is easily fed on an average of 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. The boys and girls enjoy feeding it. 











The makeready is handy and convenient. The 
distribution is automatically controlled by a full 
length fountain, three form rollers and a revolv- 
ing disc. Rigid impression. Quality of produc- 
tion excellent. 

The Pearl is the smallest and lowest priced hand 
feed power platen press made. It is very dur- 
ably constructed. The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. 





The illustration shows the Pearl Press of size 7x11 
inches complete with full length fountain, counter, 
safety feed guard, individual electric motor. 

A job print shop is not complete without the Pearl. 








All Golding Products for Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Office: 469 Transportation Building Telephone Harrison 5936 





We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official Hand Press, Golding Hand Clamp Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters. 
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Keese Original 


ALL AUTOMATIC 


Seal and Label Press 


Prints in one or two colors—embosses, creases 
and cut outs ready labels all in one operation. 











Seal Presses . Made j in Four Sizes 


Capacity approximately 30,000 finished seals 
per die and per day. For instance, ten one- 
inch dies will give capacity about 300,000 
finished seals per day or greater amounts in 
proportion of the number and sizes of dies. 


KEESE AUTOMATIC 
TAG MACHINE 


Makes tags automatically from the roll. 
Prints in one or two colors and puts washer 
and eyelet on all in one operation. 


Large Stock of Machines and Spare Parts 
HoffmannType and Engraving Co. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


LARGE STOCK OF “KRAUSE” AND “BREHMER” AND 
OTHER IMPORTED MACHINERY 


VELLUMS AND FABRICS 


for Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls. 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 


CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT Ine. 9% ))id South Building, 


GRADES—Elf, Auk, Vulcan, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Stanco, Black Knight, Etc. 


Facrorres—Cedar Grove, Nancy’s Run and Seth, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Dewdrop, etc., La. 




















Membership Certificates 
For Churches, Clubs, Lodges, etc. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
47 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 











The Spickler Liner Machine stops that 
doleful wail from the composing room, 
‘‘We haven’t the liner; it’s busted!”’ 
The Spickler Liner Machine stops liner 
breakage and yields an unlimited supply. 
Charles A. Spickler, R. D., Yardley, Pa. 





Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 

Company 

Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 

All Sizes. 

114 E. 13th Street 

New York City 

a eteahecencienl 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 











[——__ DUNHAM-WATSON CO.— 


Successors to 


‘Frederick Dunham @f 
Printing Ink 


pay VARNISHES 
Cite’ INKS Dey CO LOSS 


“41S mantis — 








Chicago, 














CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 
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A new coated cover made by the 
makers of FRANKFOLD Enamel. 


CranCo 


Coated COVER 


is an unusually strong coated cover 
suitable for many uses. Its smooth 
surface and delicate tints assure 
unusual effects when printed in one 
or more colors. 


It is attractively priced to justify its 
use on large editions. 


FRANCO Coated Cover is made in 
three convenient sizes and weights 
in white and tints. 


Write for printed specimens 
or blank sheets for dummies 


The Franklin Coated Paper Company 
Franklin, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Eastern Sales Office, 110 East 42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Time 





SAVES 


— Always dries in 3 to 5 








NUREX TABBING COMPOUND gag Bayo 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 


NUREX — The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 

of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated — Applied cold 
sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 

COLORS: Red or Natural 

If your PAPER HOUSE can’t supply you, write direct to 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. 


Saved Is Money Saved 







Other Patents 
Pend'ng) 


50 PER CENT IN LABOR 
minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 


Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 


Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 





A Flexible Tabbing Compound 








Leiman Bros. 









Some Users: 








Division, Harris Automatic Press Co., 











Fuchs & Lang, Victory Bag & Paper 
Co., R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Goes Litho. Co., American Litho. 
Co. 
Used by the Country’s 
Leading Electrotypers: 
Central Electrotype Co., Cleve- 
land.; Toledo Electrotype Co., 
Standard Electrotype Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Royal Electrotype Co., 
Chicago; Globe Electrotype Co., 
New York. 
Also Used for Agitating Solu- 
tions and Heating Linotype 
Moulds 


Many 
Sizes 

















This 


Picture 









LEIMAN BROS. «o 








Air Suction or Blowing without 
Noise or Fluctuation — Positive 
Pickup Power and Long Wear 


American Type Founders Co., Kelly Press 

Miller ERS, LABELLERS, 
Saw Trimmer Co., Miehle, Meisel, Cottrell, 
Sheridan, Hickok, Hall, Woodbury & Co., 
Western Printing Co., N. Y. American, 
Times, Liberty Folder, Dexter Folder, Frohn 
Folder, Pellard-Alling, McCain Bros. Mfg. Co., 


POWERFUL STEADY SUCTION DID IT! 


Makers of Good Machinerv for 35 Years 


















Poive Air Pumps 
For Operating 
PRESS FEEDERS, 
FOLDERS, MAIL- 


GATHERERS 


N: 2. 




























Used by Poa ee oe Ter] and 
All the Best PATENTED OCTOBER 9, 1923. 
a The GRADUATED Key 
the World 


This Quoin appeals to every printer who requires 
the best for all purposes, for it combines every 
advantage without a fault. A direct spread; posi- 
tive holding power, against wood or metal; locks 
quickly, by one turn of key; assures perfect regis- 
ter and wonderful durability. 

Made in three sizes, Nos. 0, 1 and 2, 

agreeing and working with the Wicker- 

sham Quoins of earlier construction. 
Sold through reliable dealers in all countries. But if your 
dealer does not carry them in stock, or refuses to serve you, 
from the fact that his margin of profit is greater on inferior 
articles, we agree to supply reputable printing concerns direct. 

Write for description and prices of Wickersham Quoins, in 


3 sizes; Morton Lock-U ps, in 43 lengths; also 
Stephens Expansion Locks, 4 sizes. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 
174 FORT-HILL SQUARE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ASK FOR CATALOG 


‘Lispenard s. NEW YORK 




































VARIABLE SPEED ALTER- 


THE WARNE NATING CURRENT MOTOR 


for JOB PRESSES 


Motors are equipped with double row self-aligning, Ball 
Bearings. You want a motor that Ww 
will give the least possible trouble. E HAVE IT 

Bearings will run at least three years before re-oiling is 
necessary. Brushes are long life. Printers are getting over a 
year’s run on an average on one set of brushes. 

Stop, start, decrease or increase speed with the foot. 
Your hands have enough work to do, let your foot do a little 
of it. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








110 Volts 
25 to 60 Cycles 
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. Nevins Church Press, Bloomfield, N. J 
New York Times, New York City 
O s e a nN r e S S € “a New York World, New York City 


O’Brien, C. J., Co., New York City 
Ockford Printing Co., Detroit, Mich 


ARE NOW EQUIPPED WITH THE Owen, F. A., Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y 
Periodical Press, New York City 
Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass 
Pictorial Review Co., New York City 


e e 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer #223: 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass 
Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill 
eae ath ogg _ a. Ohio j 
udential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J... 
414 AR E INCLUDED IN THIS PA RTIAL Public Press, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Can 


LIST OF USERS ON 5 OR MORE PRESSES Publishers Printing Co., New York City........ 


Pugh, A. H., Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alco Gravure Corp., Branches Ginn & Co., Cambridge, Mass Gee Sa Se aw Sas Sey 
Alpine Press, Boston, M Globe Ticket Co., Philadelphia, Pa Rand, McNally & Co., Branches 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio Goes Litho Co., Chicago, Ill Rankin, J. C., Co., New York City 
American Book Co., Branches Goldman, Isaac, Co., New York City Rawleigh Co., W. T., Freeport, Ill 
American Colortype Co., Branches Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. . Read Printing Co., New York City 
Anderson, Alexander, Toronto, Ont., Can 5 Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ened sane N. J. 6 Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb 

Art Gravure Corp., Branches Green, William, New York City 29 Regan Printing House, Chicago, Ill 
Atlantic Printing Co., Boston, Mass Griffith-Stillings Press, bohm Mass. Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill 


, . P Remington Printing Co., Providence, R. I 
Barta Press, Cambridge, Mass Grolier Crafts Press, New York City Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Washington, D. C. 
1 


Berkley Press, New York City Haber, P. B., Printing Co., Fond du Lac, Wis... Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass 
Berwick & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass Haddon Press, Inc., Camden, N. J 44 Rockwell & Churchill Press, Boston, Mass 
Best, W. S., Printing Co., Boston, Mass Hall, W. F., Printing Co., Chicago, Ill Rogers & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Blade Printing Co., Toledo, Ohio Hamilton Printing Co., E. Greenbush, N. Y Rotary Gravure Press, San Francisco, Cal 
Blakely Printing Co., Chicago, Ill Haywood Publishing Co., Lafayette, Ind... 7  Rotoprint Gravure Corp., New York City 
Blanchard Press, New York City Heer, F. J., Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio.... Roycrofters, The, East Aurora, N. Y 
Alfred Bleyer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill 12 Rumford Press, Concord, N. H 

Bradstreet Co., New York City Hewitt, Wm. G., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........... Savage, J. B., Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
Braunworth & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y Hillison & Etten Co., Chicago, Ill... : 9 Schilir, Deeks. Naw ‘Yor e Cit i 
Brethren Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill 8 Hoard, W. D., & Sons Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. . Seiteatee — Co. Fes York Cit 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa Salandiahen Chas Dr N Yc .. Cit: 
Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y 14 Homewood Press, Chicago, Ill : . Sadiaae Crem, Haw York City ee 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn 9 Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn... + romoomg Bat ae & Co Chi ity iil 
Brown, M. B., Ptg. & Bdg. Co., New York City. . Howard, A. T., Co., Boston, Mass 1S Glee aaiens Seeek. Gece, ae 
Brush, O. B., Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 5 Howell, F. M., Co., Elmira, N. Y mp le ra 


Bryant Press, Toronto, Ont., Can Hunter Rose Co., Toronto, Ont., Can ne a a —— —: 
Butterick Publishing Co., New York City. International Magazine Co., New York City Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md 


Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa 12 Smith, John P., Ptg. Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan Interstate Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo 6 Southam Press, Ltd., Canada—Branches 

Carey Printing Co., Bethlehem, Pa Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn 9 Southern Publishing Assn., Nashville, Tenn... .. 
Carey Show Print, New York City 9 Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J Southgate Press, Boston, Mass 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J 9 Springfield Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Springfield, Mass... 
Chapple Publishing Co., Dorchester, Mass 8 Joyce, Kane & Albrecht, Chicago, Ill 5 Starkey, L. H. Co., New York Ci 

Clement, J. W., Co., Buffalo, N. Y Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C Stationery Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Collier, P. F., & Son., New York City Kable Bros. Co., Mt. Morris, Ill Stearns Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Columbian Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill Ranken State Printer, Topeka Kan Steiner, Wm., Sons & Co., New York City 
Commercial Printing Co., Akr Karle Litho. Co Rochester N Y Stern, Edw., Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass Wahimann 7 Co Wow. York City Stetson Press, Boston, Mass 

Conde Nast Press, Inc., Greenwich, Conn....... Kehm Fietsch & Miller Co., Chicago, Ill Stirling Press, New York City 

Cootey Co., Minneapolis, Minn : Keith Gea E., Shoe Co Brockton Mass Stone Ptg. & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va 

Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio 9 Kellogg erie aras He Co., New Work City Stovel Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can 

Cornelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ Kenfield, Leach Co., Chicago Il Stratford Press, New York City 

Corson Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y ; 7 Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. Strobridge Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio Kimball, Storer Co., Minneapolis Renae. g Stromberg-Allen & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cuneo-Henneberry Co., Chicago, Til Kingsport Press Kingsport Tenn Studley, R. P., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curran, Con P., Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo Klebold Press, New York City Successful Farming Pub. Co., Des Moines, ‘Iowa.. 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa Knox Printing Co., New York City Summers Printing Co., Baltimore, Md 


Dancey-Davis Press, New York City 7: Swift & Co., Chicago, il 

De La Mare, A. T., Ptg. & Pub. Co., New York City 7 pe oe eon We tak Bice Technical Press, New York City 

De Vinne Press, New York City 27 Yau, Max, Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore, Md 

Diamond Press, New York City... i Lipshitz nase York City és Thomson & Co., New York City 

Donnelley, R. R., & Sons Co., Chicago, ll Little, J. J., & Ives Co., New York City Tolman Print, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

Donohue, M. A., & Co., Chicago, IIl 24 Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I Transo Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill 

Doty Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa 5 London Prtg. & Litho. Co., London, Ont., Can... Trautman, Bailey & Blampley New York City... 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Long Island, N. Y A . ne ‘ 
Dullicis Presa, Rochester, 8.Y..... Loring Axtell Co., Springfield, Mass 5 U.S. Printing & Litho. Co., Branches.......... 
Dun, R. G., & Co., New York City Lyon, J. B., Co., Albany, N. Y University Press, Cambridge, Mass 
Pate T 4 on ‘Sita ini ie Mack, Joseph, Prtg. Co., Detroit, Mich “ 6 Usher, Samuel, Boston, Mass 
Eaton, .., & Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can > ro aoe Rags Rohs city es vies oGk On hae its 
Educational Publishing Co., Dorchester, Mass.. . Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, III S Wieukus Meaee, Meo we 4 City. 
Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, N. C ; Mail & Express Job Print, New York City ae 
Edwards & Franklin Co., Cleveland, Ohio....... Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill 25 Wallace Press, Chicago, Ill 
Eilert Printing Co., New York City Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y Walton & Spencer, Chicago, Ill 
Ellis, Geo. H., Co. (Inc.), Boston, Mass McCall Publishing Co., New York City Washington Press, Boston, Mass 
Eschenbach Printing Co., Easton, Pa McCaskey Register Co.. Alliance, Ohio Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Essex Press, Newark, N. oT. McGraw-Hill Naw York City Weidner, F., Ptg. & Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, Ill McGrath-Sherrill. Press, Boston, Mass hier - Co., eo _ Baul, Mi 
Faithorn Co., Chicago, Ill Methodist Book Concern, New York City bora 5 Metharist B Bo “a Sahin, Giniiiniinth, °. 
Eocuere’ Sevecein. hig og Man., Con. noe a pr seating a “oh N. Y. = Western Newspaper Union, Branches. 

‘arnham Ptg. taty. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . etropolitan Syndicate Press 1cago . 
Federal Printing Aig re York City Meyer-Rotier Co., Milwaukee, Wis ° Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Fell, Wm. F., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa Middleditch, L., Co., New York City Whitney, George C., Co., Worcester, Mass 
Ferguson, Geo. L., Co., New York City Morrill Press, Fulton, N. Y wae eg Co., New York City 
Ferris Printing Co., New York City Multi-Colortype Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Woodward & Tiernan Pt, Co. St. Louis, Mo 
Fleet McGinley Co., Baltimore, Md Munsey, F. A., Co., New York City Wright & Potter Ptg. an ee . ion” 
He Fvtating So. Fins, Mich Murphy, a en Oak, ea Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., New York. . 
sel Litho. Mtg. Co., Chelsea, Mass sere ng yg ag vtheeo til g Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ... Neo Gravure Corp., New. York City Zeese-Wilkinson Co., New York City 
ri bag —— “~ ct ag Ind Neumann Bros., New York City.. Zion Institutions & Industries, Zion, Ill 

as. Francis Press, New York City 

Franklin Press, Detroit, Mich... 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


e e * e 
cuit coset, (Jnited Printing Machinery Co. 
Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. 


Genesee Valley Litho Co., Rochester, N.Y 5 §3 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 
Giles Pr Co., New York C 5 , 
je, oe ee, BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Berore the last war, good firms as a rule 
used good stationery 


During the war, paper became scarce. The 
question with business men was not, “Is 
this paper good enough for our letters?”’ 
The question was, “Are we going to have 
enough paper to run our business?” 


People who liked to use fine letter paper 
had to use what they could get. 


Paper was paper. The low mark in quality 
of business and social stationery was touched 
about this time. 


Very slowly the line turned and swung up- 
ward again. Good firmsare again using good 
paper for letterheads, as a rule. There are 
exceptions to the rule. These exceptions 
may be noticed in the most unlikely places. 


Firms to whom the quality of their product 
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Write on your business letterhead for sampies of 
Old Hampshire Bond in Whiteand twelve colors 











: 
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The swing back 
to better letterheads 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS, 


is as the breath of their life use letterheads 
that, compared to Old Hampshire Bond, are 
as brass is to gold. 


There is probably no great harm in this. It 
is an open question whether a good letter 
is any the better or any the worse for being 
written on undeniably fine or unmistakably 
cheap paper. The point is, what do you think? 
Which do you naturally prefer? 


There is a very definite swing back toward 
the use of Old Hampshire Bond for corre- 
spondence between the important and rep- 
resentative firms and individuals in this 
country 


If your own letterheads are still on a war- 
time basis, you may want to bring this to 
the attention of your printer as your supplies 
run low. He knows Old Hampshire Bond, 
and will know what to do. 


Also makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in 
Vellum, Bond, and Lawn finishes for Socsas 
Correspondence A packet of usable specimens of 
this fine stationery will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents Address Department L. 














The Swing of the Pendulum 


HERE is a very definite and grow- 
ing tendency toward better paper. 
The business man wants finer letter- 
heads, he is through with war-time 
economy; business is sharp-set for the 
long swing upward; keen competition 
is calling for super-salesmanship—and 
printing is beginning to reflect it. 
The Hampshire Paper Company is 
crystallizing this opportunity for the 
man who will push fine letter paper 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, 


harder than ever before, by running a 
series of full page advertisements on the 
subject of Better Letterheads, during 
1924, in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Over two million business men will 
read these advertisements. Thousands 
of them live near you. 

Write us for the number of people 
in your town who will see our pages 
this year—and how we help you sell 
them better letterheads. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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on Every Check 


When the alarm goes off, the 
burglar drops his tools and runs. 

When the check-changer sees 
the glaring white spot on a 
National Safety Paper check, 
he knows his game is up. 

Any erasure — whether by 
chemicals, eraser or knife—pro- 
duces a conspicuous white spot 
or stain in National Safety 
Paper. 


Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 




















Filing and Finding Cuts 
File or Find any Cut in a Few Seconds 


Cuts filed vertically minimizes 
warpage, economizes space, prevents 
damage to the printing surface and 
when filed Vertifile way gains all these 
advantages to the utmost. 

The Vertifile is modern equipment, 
made of steel beautifully finished and 
made generously strong—it is built 
for hard, enduring service. It isa fine 
piece of office or shop furniture. 

Made sectional book case plan, no 
construction work is necessary. 

An ingenious signal device indicates 
available unoccupied space in any 
“book.” 

Any intelligent boy or girl can be 
cut keeper with the Vertifile. 

Begin now and add sections as you need them — there 
is no limit to capacity. 

Saves about half the space you're now using and is less 
in cost than a good plate lost. 


The Vertifile 


Harlo R. Grant & Co., 2322 Madison St., Chicago 


90 sq. ft. printing surface, 
14 x 18 in. of floor. 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 2322 Madison St., Chicago 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 





Altention of. 





Address 





























7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need . 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 1614” x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6’ 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
E. C. I. London 
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a= 7 Reasons 


Why you should buy REID LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACKS 


1—Hold more magazines in a given space than any other rack. 
2—Valuable storage space above and below magazines. 
3—Rack to hold 11 magazines, about 30 inches wide. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazines. 

7—Price, 11-Magazine Rack 


Write for further descriptive circular 


WILLIAM REID & COMPANY 
537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 





There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 














There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MOTORS 


We sell new or used individual gear drive complete motor equipments A.C. or 
D.C. When towns change current or plants move their machines we will buy 
the motors that have to be discarded because of current changed. Our stock of 
used motors varies from 80to 100 complete equipments. 
_ Write us on any Linotype or Intertype motor proposition you may have and receive our attrac- 
tive offer on new t, used h : 

Fiber Pinions, straight or helical, for all motors. Special discounts on quantity orders. 

ALL MOTORS SOLD BY US ARE GUARANTEED 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 

















e ° 
Note Increase in Quantity 
The Buxton & Skinner Printing and Stationery Co. 
and the H. S. Collins Printing Co., St. Louis, are using 
a combined total of 5,500 Reversible Quoins as regis- 
ter quoins, an increase of 1,000 since last month. 
Sold byleading Supply Houses. 
H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer, Overland, Missouri 





Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for 
Samples. 








f= “Victoria Presses 
a are unequalled for 
Finest Halftone and 

Register Work. 


Imported from Germany. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


; FRANK NOSSEL 
— 38 Park Row, New York 


—— UNUSUAL LOFTS — 


71x100—Light on Four Sides 
In modern fire-proof building. Full sprinkler protection, low 
insurance, steam heat, carrying capacity 200-300 lbs. Freight 
and passenger elevators. Brokers or office of 
E. W. BLISS BLDGS., Inc., 312 East 23d Street, N.Y. C. 


Gramercy 4218 




















; fi Ben Easter and June Brides are going 
SELLE to buy Engraved Wedding Announce- 
‘a Oe ments. Will you make these profitable 
if yy. °\ and good-will building sales? We'll gladly 
4! send you Samples and Prices—ask for 
them. 


ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Steeland Copper Engraved Stationery 
Wholesale to Jewelers and Siationers. 

414 N. Twelfth Blvd. Saint Louis, Mo. 
Becomean “Ecker Associate” for the sale of Finely 


Engraved Stationery in your City. 
Ask for particulars. 


i/ 


/) 


j 
| 7, 
[/ 


Invitations 
Announcements 
Calling Cards 
Social Stationery 





[ew 
~ Only tle finest Engraving “om ECKER ~aes 
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DOYLE’S ( ; I 
BRILLIANT OLD NK 
For Fine Catalog Covers, Stationery and Job Work. 


For Fancy Labels, Candy Box Covers and Cigar Box Labels. 
For Containers, Cartons and Fine Merchandising Packages. 


The J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside Ave. N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 











Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 


Prices Without Competition 











Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 


BRUSSELS 
ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, percium 
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And Now! 
Your Press Cylinders with the 


WESEL 
FINAL GROOVE 


HE same swift, sure and reliable system of plate mounting known 

to every user of the Wesel Final Base and Hook is now available 

to every user of web presses. We are prepared to groove and 
equip your press cylinders for mounting curved plates with the 
Wesel Final System. 

It is the combination of the exclusive Final Groove and Final Hook that makes 
this the ideal method for handling curved plates. Positioning of plate and hook 
is quicker; holding action of hook is positive and unrelenting; hair-line register 
is a simple adjustment — it is swift, sure, reliable. 














If your presses are now equipped with a plain groove to take the Wesel Old 
Style Clamp with drop-in nuts, this groove can be readily altered to the Wesel 
Final System. 

Write for quotation, stating name of press and 
length and diameter of cylinder 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Brooklyn—72-80 Cranberry Street 
Chicago Branch—431 South Dearborn Street 














SOUTHERN pe pe iy co. . . . BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
HAYNIE-AVANT C : . ELDORADO, ARK. 
NEUNER CORPORATION Soe aE . LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
PULLEN PUBL. CO. ; Ae . NORWICH, CONN. 
PEPPER PRINTING CO. . : . . GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
WEBB-LINN PRINTING CO. : . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THOMAS & EVANS , . . . . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. . CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
STANDARD PRINTING CO. . . . . . LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MERRILL & WEBBER. .. . . . AUBURN, ME. 
MEYER & THALHEIMER ie aues . BALTIMORE, MD. 
ATLANTIC PRINTING CO. . . . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
A-3 HEITMAN-GARAND CO... . . . DETROIT, MICH. 
T : JANEY-SEMPLE-HILL CO iiewines : AND ST. PAUL, MINN. 
) BUXTON & SKINNER P 3 AD 

FEResatt STATIONERY CO. . « » « » SPLLOUIS; MO. 
NATIONAL PRINTING CO. _ . . OMAHA, NEB. 
TOWNE & ROBIE ; . FRANKLIN, N. H. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. . . . NEWARK,N. J. 
TIFFIN PRODUCTS, INC. . . » »« EONG ae AND, N. Y. 
SEEMAN & BLACKLOCK, INC. . . . DURHA 
HILES-COGGSHALL CO. : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE 

HANOVER, PENN. 


PUB. CO. ; : 
JOHN W. LITTLE CO. . » PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE . . BROOKINGS, S. D. ; 
HOME JOURNAL PUB. CO. . . . MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
ESSEX PUB. CO. . . ESSEX JUNCTION, VT. 
WISCONSIN JEWISH CHRONICLE . . MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SHERMAN PTG. & BINDING CO. . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 


WILL - 


'e 
I MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 
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One Hundred Years Ago 


In reviewing some ancient literature on Printing, we found 
the following extract from “Typographia” or The Printers’ 
Instructor, by J. Johnson, Printer, published in London, 1824: 


‘‘The balls, on which so much depend, ought to be particularly attended to: 
those made of skins are now rarely used, they were supplanted by those of 
the composition, which are infinitely superior in every point of view, even 
the last mentioned have been generally laid aside, and have given place to the 
Rollers, very many offices not having a single ball in them. With respect 
to the Rollers, our ideas still remain the same, having pronounced (long 
before we had seen them in action) that they would not execute the work 
equal to the balls: this opinion time has fully verified: we are ready to admit 
their excellence for heavy forms and the general run of work, but not for fine 
work, or wood engravings, for neither of which are they so well adapted as 
the balls, as to the last they are totally unfit to produce any impressions 
worthy of notice.” 


which shows the same tendency towards carping criticism 
by the less progressive that we experience today. We pre- 
sume as time went on Mr. Johnson finally discovered that 
Rollers were superior to Ink Balls, not only for quality of work 
but for production. The London Times abolished the Ink 
Balls, as the use of Printers’ Rollers gave them an output of 
eleven hundred per hour. \n those days that was an achieve- 
ment, but what would happen in modern newspaper press- 
rooms today if production was only eleven hundred per hour. 
The press of today is no longer limited in speed on account 
of Rollers. The Duplex Roller will not melt from friction 
caused through speed of the press, nor is it affected by 
climatic conditions. It has the same tacky, resilient sur- 
face that the regular composition roller has. 


Manufactured only at the five addresses below 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 
ROLLER MAKERS (Founded in 1849) 


KUL fp 
4 


406 Pearl Street, NEW YORK BR 521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA 
89 Mortimer Street, ROCHESTER 131 Colvin Street, BALTIMORE 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Vol. 72, No. 6 


Advertising, Aspects and Advantages of 
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Book REvIEW: 
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No. 2 Kelly Press with 
Monitor Direct Current Con- 
troller mounted as a part 
of the equipment. 


d 


The MonitorSystem 


IS USED ON ALL MODELS OF 


KELLY PRESSES 


Including the New No. 2 Model, as 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


HESE controllers, in both A.C. and D.C. Types, were spe- 
cially designed for Kelly Pressesand | provide for push button 
start and stop, and full automatic stop in case of necessity. 
The Monitor System—the original Just Press a Button 
System —is described and illustrated in 
Bulletin 1034. Ask for a copy. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


New York Chicago Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh Cleveland Boston 
3920 Philadelphia St. Louis New Orleans Birmingham Cincinnati 





Keeps Ink in Motion 


Insures Uniform Color Throughout 
Entire Run 


The ORTLEB INK AGITATOR iis easily and quickly 
attached to the ink fountain and makes possible the use of 
heavier inks, thus guaranteeing, in most cases, a better printed 
result. As shown in the illustration, 
it consists of a series of blades which 
fit into the ink fountain, and 
these keep the ink in motion 
and force it onto the feed rol- 
ler as long as the press is 
running. The constant agi- 
tation in the fountain 
prevents separation of 
pigment from oils and 
varnish, produces a uni- 
form color and elimi- 
nates the forming 
of scum on the 
top or settlings in 
the bottom. 

Attachable to 
Miehle Cylinders, 
Kelly 14x 22, as 
wellas Harris Offset 

Printing Presses. 


MIEHLE DESIGN Write for full information. 


ORTLEB INK AGITATOR CO. 


314 Calumet Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


G. Ben McCormack, } f 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 


641 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. III. 
Des Moines Printers Exchange, Latham Automatic Rezistering C 
310 Second St., Des Moines. Iowa. 170 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Co., 485 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


CHICAGO 





























632 SHERMAN STREET 




















Electrotyping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise 

on the art of electrotyping and 

the various processes used. A full 
description of electrotypers’ tools and 
machinery is given with complete in- 
structions. The reference list of terms, 
processes and apparatus is of great 
assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS 


Historical Review—The Battery—The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, 
Brass and Nickel Baths—Measuring Instruments—Preparation ot 
Work—Molding—Building—Metalizing—The Conductors, Cast- 
ing— Finishing —Trimming and Routing— Revising — Blocking— 
Dr. Albert’s Metal Molds—Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size, 542x8. 


Price, $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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AM E R I + A N Best Machine 


Model 31 


6 Wheels $1890 


AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CoO. 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 W. Madison St................. Chicago, Ill. 
66 Houndsditch.......... London, England 






































Model 30 


5 Wheels $1600 
























In stock and for sale by 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
” ‘Siiaaamaa EVERYWHERE 











Specify AMERICAN when ordering 

















MOTORS 


and 
CONTROLLERS 
For Every Printing 


R equirement 








CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























Mr. Printer 


THE Forest City BOOKBINDING Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, respectfully call your attention to their large 
and fully equipped binding plant. We are prepared 
to handle large size runs of either pamphlet, catalog 
or full-bound edition work at maximum speed. Situat- 
ed near the center of population, we can ship or mail 
your goods conveniently to all points. Our prices are 
interesting and our service department offers intelli- 
gent co-operation regarding dummies, samples, lay-outs, 
etc. Why not put your binding problems up to us? It 
is our business to solve them. Estimates submitted 
without obligation. 


























Why “Pig” Metal? 


ONOMELD 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
1604 8th Street, S. E., Minneapolis 











Chandler & Price Machinery 
Diamond and Advance Cutters 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Latham “Monitor” Machinery 

Lee Two-Revolution Presses 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses 
Rosback Punches and Perforators 
Plate Bases, Chases, Galleys, Specialties 
Rouse Machinery and Specialties 
Wesel Products 

Chandler and Price Auto Cutters 
Morrison Stitchers 


Printing and Binding E.quipment 


NEW: Have you the most efficient equipment 
for your line of work? Possibly we can Modern Two Revolution Presses 


Phone-Harrison 6888 





OVERHAULED=——————— 


Cutting and Creasing Cylinders and flat 


suggest changes that will enable you to aa 
do your work more economically. 


Drum Presses for Newspaper or Special 
ork 

Automatic Presses 

Plate Bases and Hooks 

All Styles and Sizes of Jobbers, Stitchers, 
Perforators, Punches, Folders, Proof 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Outfits and 
Miscellaneous Equipment 






























Challenge Products and Machinery 
Southworth Machinery 

Printing Materials 

Complete Outfits 


























MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


714-16 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


See our classified ad in this issue 





Brokers for Surplus Equipment and Com- 
plete Outfits 
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HE 


Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


NEW YORK 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


SMYTH MANFG 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


. Co 


CHICAGO 
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